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Dr. Jobnson, Painted by Repnolds. 


SUPPOSE that few of our literary celebrities. 
are better known to us than Samuel John- 
son. His friend and attendant, Boswell, 
has preserved to us in his Life of the great 
master of literature so many and such 
graphic traits of his character, and so many 
remarks on his personal appearance, that, 
quite apart from the painter’s art, we can 
almost fancy that we see him in the flesh, 

holding sweet converse with his pleasant hostess, Mrs. Thrale, at 
Streatham, or chatting at his club in Essex-street, or sauntering down 
Fleet-street or the Strand, where the tide of human life runs so fully, 
or proving himself a benefactor to the human race by knocking down 
a publisher, a successor of Curll, in his shop with one of his own 
folios. 

Dr. Johnson, then, in spite of his preference for the sonorous 
Latin over the purer and sweeter Saxon element in our language, 
“belongs to all time,” for Englishmen at least. His own merits as 
“‘the Leviathan of English literature,” the most versatile and prolific 
of authors, and the most sensible of practical teachers and moralists, 
would justify me in making this claim for him, even if he had not 
been immortalised to a greater extent than any other English author, 
in the pages of Boswell. 

But it is not only by the biographer’s art, but by that of the 
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painter, that he still lives. Some eight or ten portraits of him at 
the least were executed in his lifetime, and half of these were painted 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, at whose house he was a constant visitor, and 
to whom he sat more than once in the great man’s studio in Leicester- 
square.* 

Small engravings of six of the existing portraits of Dr. Johnson 
are given in a group as the frontispiece to Croker’s edition of 
‘* Boswell’s Johnson,” published in one volume, 8vo., by Murray, in 
1848. Of these, one represents his bust by Nollekens and one the 
portrait of him by Barry; no less than four are by Reynolds. But 
there are in existence several other portraits of Johnson by Sir 
Joshua, as I hope to prove. 

Mr. Tom Taylor writes thus in his Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds :”t 
‘*Among the memorable sitters of the year 1778 was Johnson. 
It was after Sir Joshua’s return from his round of autumn visits to 
Blenheim and the Camps (Oct. 15), that Johnson writes in his diary 
to Mrs. Thrale: ‘I have sat twice to Sir Joshua, and he seems to 
like his own performance. He has projected another, in which I 
am to be busy; but we can think on it at leisure.’ And again, on 
Oct. 31 in the same year he writes (to the same lady) : ‘ Sir Joshua 
has finished my picture ; and it seems to please everybody; but I 
shall wait to see how it pleases you.’ I find from the price-book 
that next year he executed copies of Johnson and Garrick, for the 
Thrale pictures, I presume, for Topham Beauclerk.” 

To the picture mentioned as “finished on Oct. 31,” Mr. Taylor 
appends this note: ‘‘ I am in doubt which of Reynolds’ pictures of 
Johnson is the one here referred to. 1 think it can hardly be the 
one painted for Malone, now (1865) in the possession of the Rev. 
T. Rooper, of Wick, near Brighton, with the book held close to the 
eyes. That, I think, must be the second, spoken of as that “ in 
which I am to be busy.” It could not have been one of the several 
repetitions or replicas of the Thrale picture, which was itself a repetition 
of the one painted for Bennet Langton. There is a picture of Johnson 
at Pembroke College, Oxford: could it have been this?” 

Undoubtedly the best known portrait of Johnson is that in the 
National Gallery in Trafalgar-square ; it is in the Peel Collection, 
and is numbered 887. It is thus described in the catalogue: “ It 
represents the Doctor in powdered wig and brown suit ; it is nearly 





* This studio forms now the auction-room of Messrs. Puttick & Simpson. 
t Vol. ii. 223. 
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a full-face portrait, and shows the left hand. The bust is life-size. 
It is painted on canvas (2 ft. 5} in. by 2 ft. 1 in.). It was engraved 
by W. Doughty in 1784, and has been engraved by others also. 
This portrait was painted for Mrs. Thrale. It was subsequently in 
Mr. Watson Taylor’s collection ; and was purchased by the nation 
along with the rest of the Peel Collection in 1871.” 

It is of this portrait that the picture which I now exhibit is a copy, 
and, as I venture to think, a very beautiful copy. But there is reason 
to think that it is something more—namely, a replica or a repetition 
by Sir Joshua’s own hand. We know that it was a practice ot 
Reynolds to paint his pictures in duplicate ; and Mr. Taylor tells 
us that this picture was a “ performance” which he “liked,” and of 
which he “‘ painted several repetitions or replicas.” What has become 
of these ? 

I have been lately allowed, by the special favour of the authorities 
of the National Gallery in Trafalgar-square, to place my portrait 
side by side with the acknowledged genuine portrait in the Peel 
Collection. Before so doing I was warned that if the two were 
found to correspond in every minute detail, it would probably turn 
out to be merely a copy, perhaps by Miss Reynolds, or by some 
artist of Sir Joshua’s School ; but that if there were any considerable 
differences in the treatment of the subject, the probability would be 
in favour of its being a replica, that is, a reproduction by the master’s 
ownhand. As Sir Joshua generally painted his portraits in duplicate, 
this one, as being his favourite, he would naturally repeat more 
readily and perhaps more frequently than others. I should here 
state that several important differences did show themselves in the 
juxtaposition of the two pictures. The background, behind the 
head and face, in the Peel Collection portrait is black, simply Cim- 
merian darkness, whilst in my portrait it is made up of curtain 
drapery and two rows of folio books. In my portrait also the eye- 
brows and forehead are less majestic and less frowning: the mouth 
is more open, and the expression less intellectual. The left hand, 
too, I own, seems less ably treated, and the whole portrait somewhat 
less rounded. My portrait is accurately represented in the photo- 
graph which stands as a frontispiece to this number and volume ; 
and a comparison of it with the well-known portrait which is given in 
almost every edition of Boswell as ‘‘the original portrait by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds ” will suggest other points for critical comparison. 
Of these Iam not a competent judge, and I could scarcely be 
expected to be an impartial one. 
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It occurs to me, therefore, to ask, “If this be not one of these 
‘replicas,’ or ‘ repetitions,’ whose work is it, and what is it?” I bought 
it lately at a shop near the Strand, a waif and a stray left there possibly 
by’ the ‘ tide of life’ which Johnson enjoyed so much ; the dealer told 
me that he believed it to be by Drummond, and that it had hung for 
fifty years in the same house at Camberwell. That was all I could 
learn about it. But Drummond did not begin to exhibit at the 
Academy, if I may trust ‘‘ Redgrave’s Dictionary of Painters,” till 
1791 ; and Johnson’s death occurred in December, 1784. 

The great and minute resemblance, and the scarcely less great 
differences, between the two portraits, as shown by the engraving 
and the photograph here presented, added to the fact that the home 
of the portrait before the reader was at Camberwell, near Dulwich, 
tender it highly probable that this is a replica of the portrait painted 
for Mrs. Thrale at Streatham, the same which is now in the National 
Gallery, and that it was painted for one of the friends and neighbours 
of the Thrales. The canvas has stamped upon it at the back the 
name of “Thomas Brown, Holborn,” with a date, which may be 
1777, Or 1787, or 1797, for the third figure is illegible. 

With reference to Johnson’s portrait, I have received the following 
letter from the present Sir Robert Peel, in answer to an inquiry 
addressed to him :— 

“ 9 Spring-gardens, Fune 4, 1883. 

“ Dear S1r,—In reply to your letter of the 2nd, with reference to 
the Johnson portrait by Reynolds once owned by my father and 
now in the National Gallery, I feel justified in assuring you, from 
what I have always understood in my father’s time, that the portrait 
in question was the one painted for Mr. and Mrs. Thrale.—I am, 
yours faithfully, * ROBERT PEEL.” 


I wrote also to Mr. Bennet Rothes Langton, at Langton Hall, 
Lincolnshire, to ascertain whether that family are still in possession 
of the portrait originally painted for their ancestor, Johnson’s great 
friend. He tells me, in reply, that the portrait referred to is still in 
the house of a member of the family, Mr. C. Langton-Massingberd, 
at Gunby Hall, Lincolnshire. Mr. T. Taylor says that this is the 
portrait originally painted by Reynolds, and that the one painted for 
the Thrales was a repetition of it. If so, it would seem to follow 
that the portrait in the National Gallery, though it may be aa original 
cannot rightly be styled Ze original. 

In reply to an inquiry addressed to him, Lord Sackville tells me 
that the portrait painted for the Duke of Dorset, at Knole, is still 
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there. According to Tom Taylor, this was painted by Reynolds in 
1770, and is a “three-quarter portrait ;”” but he gives no minute 
description of it, neither does Lord Sackville. 

The portrait which in my day hung in the Common Room of 
Pembroke College, Oxford—the scene of the Doctor's early literary 
struggles—is still on its walls. But I donot remember it accurately. 
An answer from the Master of the College, to whom I wrote about 
it, informs me that it was painted by Sir Joshua for Mr. Andrew 
Strachan, and that his nephew, Mr. Andrew Spottiswoode, the father 
of the President of the Royal Society, presented it to the College. 
Mr. G. Richmond told the Master of the College that ‘‘ it was one 
of two painted by Sir Joshua after his return from Venice, and that 
the other was in the possession of Sir Robert Peel,” referring, no 
doubt, to the one in the National Gallery. 

Tom Taylor, in his “* Life of Reynolds,” on coming down to the 
year 1775, tells us that “about this time” Sir Joshua painted not 
only two portraits of himself, one for his Streatham friends and the 
other for the Dilettanti Society, but also another portrait of Dr. 
SFohnson, that ‘‘in which he holds a book close to his eyes, and on 
which he remonstrated against such a record of his near-sightedness, 
saying to Mrs. Thrale, ‘ Reynolds may paint himself as deaf as he 


pleases, but I will not go down to posterity as ‘ blinking Sam.’” 

This is the portrait which I have already mentioned as having been 
in the family of a Mr. Rooper. He writes to me thus with reference 
to it :— 


“* Oustley Lodge, Old Windsor, Fune 3, 1883. 
“Dear Sir,—The original portrait of Dr. Johnson, painted for 
Mrs. Thrale, but spurned by the Doctor, when the face only was 
finished, and after a while permitted to pass into the hands of 
Edmond Malone, from whom by descent it came to my family, was 
in my possession a month ago. I, however, have lately sold this 
and another portrait to Messrs. Agnew, of New Bond-street. The 
head of Dr. Johnson is very fine, and the only portrait that gives 
any adequate idea of the intellect of the man. My picture has been 
engraved twice to my knowledge ; the last time by H. Graves about 
twenty years ago. The late Lord Egremont said that none of the 
replicas—one of which is at Petworth—come near it.—Yours faith- 

fully, ““W. Rooper.” 


This portrait Mr. Agnew told Mr. Rooper was “ intended for 
his private collection;” but the dealer would seem to have 
prevailed over the man; for he has since parted with it to a 
“‘customer in the country,” whose name he is “not at liberty to 
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disclose.” So its present whereabouts is a mystery, and I fear must 
remain so. ‘This portrait is given amongst the rest of Sir Joshua's 
productions on the title-page of the one volume edition of ‘‘ Croker’s 
Boswell.” 

There is yet another portrait of Johnson, quite distinct from all 
the rest, and of which two different copies exist, both of which I 
have been allowed to see very recently. The first is in the house of 
a lady living in Hyde Park-gardens, whose guardian was a friend of 
most of the literary characters of the last generation, and who knew 
Sir James Mackintosh, Sir Walter Scott, and Rogers when in his 
prime. I-will describe the portrait in her own words: ‘‘ My picture 
is an unfinished portrait, with the canvas showing through it in some 
places. It represents Dr. Johnson in early days without a wig, and 
he never would let it be finished. It belonged to Mrs. Piozzi (Mrs. 
Thrale), and was sold at her sale at Streatham, as well as two other 
fine portraits by Reynolds, which hang in my dining-room, one of 
Burke, and the other of Reynolds himself before he used a trumpet. 
These portraits are considered very fine, never having been in a 
dealer’s hands.” The brow and forehead in this portrait are bold, 
massive, and noble, but the eyes are wanting, those windows of the 
soul, so that the impression produced by it is rather a painful one. 
He is gesticulating with his fingers. 

There is a duplicate of this sketch—for such it is rather than a 
finished portrait—in the gallery of the Duke of Sutherland in Stafford 
House. It hangs in the “little dining-room,” where I was allowed 
to see it the other day. Dr. Waagen writes of it in his ‘ Art and 
Artists in England:”* “Though the colour is faded, the refined 
conception in this frofie portrait is admirable. It has the appear- 
ance of a blind man.” Having seen both of these paintings on the 
same day, I should say that the Stafford House specimen is rather 
the brighter in colour of the two; and this renders it all the more 
probable that it is a copy, though a copy by Sir Joshua’s own hand, 
and confirms what Mr. Taylor writes in his ‘Life of Reynolds,” 
that the great master was in the habit of painting his pictures in 
duplicate. 

Dr. Johnson, as we learn from Boswell, was painted also by Barry, 
the Royal Academician, whose pencil adorns the walls of the rooms 
of the Society of Arts in the Adelphi. This portrait does not seem 
to have been known to Allan Cunningham, as he omits all mention 





* Vol, ii. p. 254. 
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of it in his Life of Barry in the second volume of his “ British 
Painters.” I do not know its present whereabouts ; nor that of the 
bust of Johnson by Nollekens. Both these are given on the frontis- 
piece of the edition of “ Croker’s Boswell,’ mentioned above. But 
I am not specially concerned with either of these. Another portrait 
of Johnson was painted for Mr. G. O. Cambridge, but I do not 
know by whom, nor where it is. It has been engraved, and represents 
him at full length, walking and talking, with his left hand raised, as 
if in reproof. 

In the National Portrait Gallery at South Kensington there is no 
portrait in oils or water-colours of Dr. Johnson ; the portrait by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds in the National Gallery being very properly 
regarded as available for the public, the authorities at Brompton do 
not care to acquire a duplicate. 

All that they have to recall Dr. Johnson is a small bust by Joseph 
E. Boehm, R.A. It is described in the catalogue as “‘ a sketch in 
terra-cotta for a full-sized bust, based on a cast taken from nature ”— 
i.<., from the face after death, I presume—and on the portraits at 
Knole and at Stafford House, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, where 
Johnson is represented with his natural hair (not in a wig), with 
closed eyes, and gesticulating * with his fingers. It certainly is a 
most faithful reproduction of that at Stafford House, and of that 
belonging to the lady already mentioned. 

Dr. Johnson’s portrait has been very frequently engraved ; perhaps 
as often as that of any English author, except Byron and Scott. 

The following list of the portraits of Dr. Johnson in the Print 
Room of the British Museum is far from being complete :— 

1. A mezzotint of Dr. Johnson when young, from the portrait by 
Sir J. Reynolds, engraved by G. Zobel. 

2. Another, a somewhat idealised portrait, engraved in mezzo- 
tint, by J. Watson, 1770. (This gives him a look rather like Oliver 
Goldsmith and Bishop Wilberforce.) 

3. A medallion, showing the head only, in an oval form; from a 
portrait, apparently taken when he was about 40 years old. 

4. A portrait of Dr. Johnson holding a book close to his eyes, 
engraved by John Hall, and dated 1787. This portrait is said 
(though probably without foundation) to have been painted by Sir 
Joshua, after the learned Doctor's death, from memory. 





* There are constant references in Boswell to these ‘‘ gesticulations,” the results 
of a nervous affection in the learned Doctor. 
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5. Another, dated 1756, in which Johnson is represented as 
leaning forward in an attitude of attention, with a pen in his right 
hand, and a pen and inkstand and a book standing on his left. 
The name of the engraver is added, ‘‘ J. Baker, sculpsit;” and it 
represents him as about 40 years of age. 

6. Then follow four different engravings, all ‘‘ from the original 
portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds ;” these I will name a, 4, ¢, d. 

(a2) Engraved by W. Doughty, published by T. Watson (1784). 

(4) Engraved by Finden, without d 

(c) Engraved by T. Cook, and published by Longmans (1786). 
(The above would seem to be all taken from the Streatham picture 
now in the National Gallery.) 

(d) Engraved by T. Cook, from the original in the possession of 
Bennet Langton, Esq., 1787. 

In conclusion, my portrait, in spite of the difference in its acces- 
sories, seems to me so thoroughly identical in outline, in touch, and 
in colour with that in the National Gallery, that I venture to hope 
that my portrait may be a replica of this same original from the great 
master’s own hand. 

I will only add that during the month of July my portrait will be 
on view at the publishing office of this magazine, at Mr. D. Bogue’s, 
3, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square, and will be readily shown to 
anybody on presentation of his card. I prefer to keep it there, in 
order to assert the identity of my magazine in spirit and character 
with the Gentleman’s Magazine, which it once was my honour to 
edit, and which could claim Dr. Johnson, if not as its Editor, still as 
its most valued contributor, the first to suggest its biographical 
department, and the first who braved the penalties imposed by 
Parliament on the publication of those parliamentary debates which 
now form the staple commodity of our daily newspapers. Dr. 
Johnson, therefore, seems to me to be a man whom the literary 
world at least would not willingly let die. E. WALForD, M.A. 

Since writing the above, I have learned that a copy or replica of 
Dr. Johnson, by Sir Joshua, is in the possession of Mr. John 
Murray, at Wimbledon ; and I have seen another portrait of the 
learned Doctor, evidently by the same hand, in the possession of 
Mr. P. Gordon, of 51, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. It is of “ Kit Cat” size, 
and shows the same massive brow and heavy rolls of wig that appear 
in my portrait ; but it does not show the hand at all. Another 
similar portrait also has just turned up at Bath. 
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Zong, Long Ago. 


** Penna metuente solvi,”,—HORACE. 


ET not the pen rest idly by, 
| [ Or only write the lighter thought, 
Or trace the jest, or tell of sport, 
Or link soft words to melody. 


But let the due pen ne’er forget 
To chronicle the past, and tell 
Old tales to be rernembered well, 

Old stories kept in mem’ry yet. 


There is a charm about the days 
Long, long ago; old faces rise 
Before us, and the long-closed eyes 

Shine clear from out the olden haze. 


And many a spot, where busy feet 
Now hurry by in crowds, once knew 
The dainty garden where the dew 

Each summer day did roses greet. 


Yes, many a sword all dimmed by dust 
Once flashed in old renownéd field ; 
And oftentimes a dinted shield 

Speaks of the angry foeman’s thrust. 


An olden book, if it could tell 

The story of its readers all, 

Would oftentimes again recall 
The student’s face who loved it well. 


There’s scarce a parchment old and brown 
But has its meaning, and can tell 
A history of what befell 

To granted land or chartered town. 


Yon loving-cup could speak of those 

Who long ago in friendship met, 

When on the board the cup was set : 
Those olden friends, their name who knows ? 
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So write the story while you may ; 
Each day would rob us as time flies : 
So keep the old before our eyes, 

Lest time should hide the old away. 


# 


Che Ashburnham Manuscripts. 


HE negotiations between the trustees of the British Museum 
and the Government for the purchase of the Stowe and 
Appendix sections of the Ashburnham manuscripts, have not 


been brought to a satisfactory conclusion. The Zimes writes, by 
official inspiration :— 


** When the Government refused to entertain the idea of purchasing the entire 
Ashburnham collection, including the Libri and Barrois manuscripts, it expressed 
its willingness to listen to proposals for the acquisition of a portion of the 
library, and, acting on this suggestion, the trustees, after obtaining Lord Ash- 
burnham’s consent to divide the collection (which he had originally refused to 
do), recommended to the Government the purchase of the Stowe and Appendix 
sections alone. It will be remembered that the Stowe manuscripts are a 
thoroughly English collection—Anglo-Saxon charters, State papers, monastic 
chartularies, &c.—and also include a valuable set of Irish manuscripts; and 
that the Appendix, besides English manuscripts of Wycliffe, Chaucer, and 
others, contains illuminated manuscripts of the greatest beauty, and of a class 
which rarely comes into the market. The trustees then recommended the 
purchase of this portion of the library for £90,000, the price which, after some 
negotiations with Lord Ashburnham, was finally decided on. These terms, 
however, the Government declined, but offered the sum of £70,000. In his 
turn, Lord Ashburnham refused this proposal, and adhered to the former 
valuation. In the face of this difficulty the trustees would have been justified 
in declining to take further trouble in the matter, but they had satisfied them- 
selves of the national importance of the collection, and refused to abandon 
negotiations until every effort had been exhausted. In the hope, therefore, of 
smoothing the difficulties of the Government, and not without reason that the 
step which they were about to take was agreeable to influential members of 
the Cabinet, they made a final proposal to make up the £20,000 difference 
between Lord Ashburnham’s price and the Treasury valuation by reductions 
in the British Museum estimates during the next five years. This proposal, how- 
ever, has not found favour in the eyes of the Government. At their meeting on 
Saturday the trustees received a communication from the Treasury that Her 
Majesty’s Government declined to give more than £70,000 for the Stowe and 
Appendix sections of the Ashburnham collection. 


It may now be asked, how has ‘this failure been brought about ? 
Who is the best judge of the value of these manuscripts? Lord Ash- 
burnham, the authorities at the British Museum, or Her Majesty’s 
Ministers? There ought to be no difficulty about deciding as to 
the real worth of the collections. True, the Museum authorities 
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would perhaps, as collectors, be inclined to place a rather high 
estimate on such treasures, but at the same time they should really 
be the best judges as to their intrinsic value. 

It would, however, be curious to ascertain how Lord Ashburn- 
ham’s estimate of the value of his manuscripts was arrived at. 
Did he value them himself, or entrust the task to an expert? 
This would be worth knowing. We should also like to know 
whether there is any truth in a faint rumour which has reached our 
ears, that the authorities at the Probate Office had to object toa very 
different estimate of the value of these same manuscripts. As the 
report comes to us it is, that the original valuation for probate duty 
of these precious manuscripts, offered in their entirety to the nation 
for £160,000, was a sum not much exceeding £10,000. Surely 
there can be no truth in this rumour; but, at the same time, it is 
worth contradicting, and it is with this object that we venture to 
make it public. Lord Ashburnham, or his Lordship’s solicitors, 
could settle it in a moment. It might otherwise seem that the 
Cabinet has other advisers as to the probable value of these 
treasures—possibly the authorities at the Probate Office, guided by 
the valuation of his Lordship’s legal advisers ; and it would therefore 
be advisable, before we accuse the Government of cheese-paring in 
the present instance, that all the iacts in connection with the valuation 
of the Ashburnham manuscripts should receive clear elucidation. 


E. W. 
ty 
Che History of Gilvs. 


By Cornetivs WALFORD, F.S.S., Barrister-at-Law. 
(Continued from 7p. 300, vol. iii.) 
PART 111. 
CHAPTER XXIII.—Geographical Survey. 


HILE the preceding chapters have made us familiar, first 
with the aims and objects of Gilds, and next with the 
vicissitudes through which they have passed, consequent 

upon legislation and national polity ; our review would be still far 
from complete if we did not trace the Gilds to the localities of their 
origin, and there see them as they actually existed, and study alike 
how far they were influenced by surrounding circumstances, or how 
much, and in what direction, they exerted any controlling influence 
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upon the trade and industry of such places. The difficulty of pro- 
curing such details, unbiassed by the predilections of the intermediate 
historian, is considerable ; but I must do all that can be done to 
present the simple facts in a trustworthy manner. 

The mode of arrangement is first the Counties, in alphabetical 
order, and then such Zowns in those counties (also alphabetical) as 
present Gild features of consequence, either by reason of the number 
or the character of their Gilds. In some cases, such for instance as 
Liverpool (LANCASHIRE), the record will be found especially instruc- 
tive ; and not much less so in other ancient towns. 

Berkshire.—This county has not been regarded as remarkable 
for its Gilds, but its county town presents some features of especial 
interest. 

Reading.—The Gild Merchant of this town existed at a very early 
period, and at first was little more than a society of mechanics and 
tradesmen, formed into one body for the mutual advantage of all its 
members, without assuming to reach the government of the borough. 
The charter of Henry III. (1253) did not alter this state of matters. 
The Abbot and monks of Reading had nearly two centuries 
previously obtained a charter from Henry I., and these exercised 
considerable control over the town. 

Gradually the Gild assumed municipal authority, which brought 
its wardens into conflict with the abbots; but in 1506 the King’s 
Justices decided in favour of the authority of the Gild in the nomina- 
tion of wardmen. In the reign of Henry VI. there was a letter 
addressed by that monarch to the Warden of the Gild (year not 
specified), the purport of which was to tell the Warden that he must 
bear no mace, ¢f it offended the Abbot of Reading! The Warden of 
the Gild was only the humble servant of the Abbot, and must not 
presume to have any mark of authority, save two tipped-staves 
borne by the Abbot’s bailiff. The Abbot and the bailiff were 
supreme; so, Mr. Warden, do not carry a mace, or let any one else 
carry it ; be content with the two tipped-staves of the Abbot! But 
later the authority of the Church waned, and that of the Gilds, which 
took municipal form, increased. 

I may now pass on to a review of the several companies ‘ belong- 
ing to the Gild Merchant of Reading,” as found in the Corporation 
records, supposed to have been written about the reign of Henry 
VI., that is, after the Reformation, and the accompanying Dissolution 
of the Monasteries :— 

1. Mercers and Drapers’ Company, comprising the mercers, 
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drapers, potuaries [earthenware], haberdashers, chapmen, taylors, and 
cloth-drawers. 

The fines on admission to this Company were: For a mercer or 
draper, £4; a potuary, £3; for the other trades, £2 respectively. 

The principal trade regulations were: (@) Any foreigner [non- 
freeman] retailing cloth in the town, to forfeit ros. each time. (4) 
No mercer or tailor to retail cloth or women’s hosen, under pain of 
iiis. ivd. each time. (c) No taylor may set a journeyman to work, 
except he give him meat, drink, wages and lodging in his own house, 
on forfeiture of iiis. iva. (d@) No haberdasher, except he be a free- 
man, to sell hats or caps, by retail, within the borough, except straw 
hats, on forfeiture of twelve pence. 

2. Cutlers and Bellfounders Company, including the cutlers, bell- 
founders, braziers, pewterers, smiths, pinners, barbers, carpenters, 
joiners, fletchers [arrow makers], wheelers, basket makers, coopers, 
sawyers, bricklayers, card makers [woolcombers’ cards], turners, 
plumbers, painters, and glaziers. 

The fines of admission into this Company varied from £3 for a 
bell-founder down to 5s. for a wheeler. 

The principal Rules, or Trade regulations, were as follows :— 

(2) No smith may sell iron wares within the borough, except a 
freeman, on forfeiture of iis. each time. 

(6) If any barber, who is a foreigner, shall draw teeth in any part 
of the town, except in a barber’s shop, he shall forfeit xij¢d. each 
time. 

(c) Any barber inhabiting within the borough, shaving, trimming, 
dressing, or cutting any person on Sunday, except on the four fair 
days, shall forfeit for each time twelve pence. 

« Vote-—The following curious bye-law was made by the Corpora- 
tion in 1443, at the commencement of the dispute between the 
Houses of York and Lancaster, and was probably intended to pre- 
vent unlawful meetings taking place under the mask of a barber’s 
shop: ‘‘The mayor and burgesses of Reading, grant and ordain, 
that from this time forward, no barber of Reading open any shop, 
nor shave any man, after ten of the clock at night, between Easter 
and Michaelmas, nor after nine of the clock in the night, from 
Michaelmas to Easter, but if [except] it be any stranger or any worthy 
man of the town, he shall pay 300 tiles* (¢egu/as) to the Gild-hall of 





_* The form of this fine may be accounted for in the fact that thatch was begin- 
ning to be superseded by tile roofs ; the practice of making a market for tiles in 
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Reading, as often times as he is found faulty, to be received by the 
cofferers for the time being. 

(2) No carpenter may retain a bachelor except as an indented 
servant for a year, and lodge and board him in his own house, on 
forfeiture of xijd. each time. 

3- The Turners’ and Leather Seliers’ Company, embracing the 
tanners, leather-sellers, shoe-makers, curriers, glovers, sadlers, jerkin- 
makers, bottle-makers, collar-makers, and cobblers. 

The fines payable for admittance to this Company varied from 44 
for a tanner to 5s. for a collar-maker. 

The Rules or Trade regulations of the Gild were :— 

(2) No shoemaker to make any boots, or shoes, in any part of the 
Town, but only in Shoe-makers’ row, that is to say, from the East 
side of the Street from the Forbury-gate, unto the Hallowed-brook, 
upon pain of forfeiting iiis. iva. each time. 

(6) No foreigner to bring into the borough shoes or boots for sale 
except on Fair-days, on forfeiture of iiis. ivd. each time. 

(c) Shoemakers to board and lodge their journeymen in their own 
houses, being unmarried, on pain of forfeiting for each time xijd. 

(2) There shall be no bear-baiting or bull-baiting on the Sabbath- 
day during service, on pain of xijd. to be paid by every householder 
where the baiting is. 

Why this last regulation should have been attached to this 
particular Gild does not appear. 

4. Clothiers and Clothworkers Company, which included the 
clothiers, dyers, weavers, shearmen, shuttle-makers, and ash- 
burners. 

The fines on admission were of two amounts, viz., £2 for 
clothiers, dyers, weavers, and fullers, and 10s. for shuttle-makers, 
cloth-drawers, and ash-burners. 

The Rules of the Gild were the following :— 

(a) Clothiers using or occupying in their houses more than two 
broad looms, shall forfeit for each loom xs., but Mr, Aldworth [he 
had been Mayor] to be allowed four. 

(2) No clothier shall weave in his own house cloth for another 
clothier, on pain of vis. viijd. each time. 





the manner here shown was probably to keep the importance of their use impres- 
sively in view. The order was no mere pretext, for shortly afterwards one John 
Bristol was fined 2,100 tiles for having shaved seven persons after the time 
specified, but which levy, on account of his poverty, was afterwards reduced to 
1,200. 
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(c) Any person of the weaving business who shall be proved false 
in conveying away, or detaining any yarn, shall be for ever 
disfranchised. 

(d) If any weaver has more journeymen than he can lodge in his 
house, he is to give notice to the Warden of the Company how many 
he has more, and the Warden shall assign them a meete house to 
dwell in, on pain for not giving notice xijd. 

(e) Any clothier being a shearman, who shall work any work of 
any other clothier but his own, shall forfeit each time iiis. ivd. 

(f) Any clothier putting his cloth to burle, rowe [dressing by the 
hand ?) or shear, to any millman, or any that keep a fulling mill, shall 
pay for each iiis. ivd., except Mr. Aldworth, who may have two 
cloths weekly burled at Caversham-mill during the time he shall have 
any interest therein. 

(g) Persons putting wool out to dry, or hanging cloth on the 
Sabbath-day, to forfeit xijd. 

The Victuallers and Inn-holder’ Company, comprising the vint- 
ners, innholders, bakers, brewers, butchers, fishmongers, chandlers, 
malt-makers, wood-mongers, salters, and flax-drapers. 

The fines payable on admission to this Company were £3 for an 
innholder and a malt-maker, and £2 for each of the other trades 
respectively. 

The Rules regulating this Gild were not recorded as in the 
previous cases ; but from extraneous sources the following facts are 
gathered :— 

(a) The Victuallers were strictly enjoined to observe Lent, and 
were forbidden to kill or dress flesh meat in that season, without a 
licence from the Abbot, while his authority existed, and afterwards 
of the Mayor. 

(4) To prevent impositions in the price and strength of beer sold 
at public-houses, two ale tasters were appointed to set the price 
thereof ; and if the Mayor for the time being happened to be a vic- 
tualler, the following addition was made to the oath taken by him on 
his entrance into office: ‘‘ That he would truly and indifferently, 
according to the plenty or scarcity of victuals within the borough, 
assess and set the price and assize thereof, for the time he should 
remain in office.” 

Note.—From this it appears the Corporation has assumed the 
power of setting a maximum on other articles of provision as well as 
on bread and ale. 


(c) The price of ale and beer set by assize, was, for double or 
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strong beer viijs. per barrel, or 23d. per gallon; ale ivs. the dozen, 
and small beer ivs. the barrel ; but for retail, a full quart of the best 
beer id., and of small beer 4d. 

6. Vintner’ Company. Regarding this Gild I have no details. 

The number of freemen in the borough belonging to the different 
companies was, at this. period, about three hundred. (Vide Man's 
“‘ History of Reading.”) 

(Zo be continued.) 


xe 


4 Cromiwvellian Museum. 
By E. WA.rorp, M.A. 
PART 7. 


N the course of the present month (July) there will be brought 
together at Houghton, near Huntingdon, not far from the 
birthplace of Oliver Cromwell, such a collection of “ Crom- 
welliana” as never before has been attempted. For some years 
past, a festival of two or three days’ duration has been held in the 


Fen district, under the auspices of the Nonconformist clergymen ot 
Huntingdonshire; and this year, as it has been decided that the 
gathering shall be a commemorative festival in honour of the great 
‘Lord Protector,” arrangements have been made with the owner ot 
this collection, the Rev. J. De Kewer Williams, of Hackney, to 
transfer his ‘‘ Cromwell Museum” thither for the occasion, and at 
the same time to deliver a lecture on its varied treasures, comprising 
altogether more than 400 portraits, both printed and painted, coins, 
medals, bronzes, and other relics of the Protector, now stored at his 
house in the Paragon at Hackney, which I recently was permitted to 
visit, and which I will attempt to describe. 

Mr. Williams has a pardonable enthusiasm upon everything which 
serves to magnify Cromwell. His three hundred portraits of the 
Lord Protector—some by contemporary artists and no two being 
precisely alike—are in every style of art, beginning with large full- 
length and smaller oil paintings on canvas and panels ; then embrac- 
ing every sort of print, large and small, fine and coarse ; enamelled 
miniatures and porcelains ; medallions in gilt and bronze; carved 
reliefs in copper, Wedgwood-ware, ivory, ebony, oak, and other 
woods; medals commemorating civic and military events in the 
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Protector’s time; coins of various values; the legal money of the 
period ; with many other similar devices and mementoes. 

Mr. Williams’s house is an old-fashioned one, and just suited to the 
tastes of an antiquarian. It faces what once was the well-known 
garden of the Messrs. Loddiges, and his garden looks back to the 
towers of the old and new churches of Hackney. His entrance-hall 
is adorned by a large portrait of the Lord Protector, whose armorial 
bearings and motto shine resplendent in painted glass in the windows. 

We are no sooner in the principal room devoted to the museum 
than we feel that we are fairly surrounded by Cromwelliana of all 
shapes and sizes, and of all ages; the Protector looks down upon us 
in so life-like a manner—such is the magic of the painter’s skill—that 
we are able to distinguish the work of friends from foes. Cromwell 
indeed appears here in all attitudes, some fanciful, some drawn from 
the life, some from the pencils of warm-hearted friends, others the 
handiwork of spiteful caricaturists. The pictures on the walls around 
us are in oil, painted on either canvas or panels; but besides these, 
there are hundreds engraved on steel, copper, or wood, and exhi- 
biting so many different schools of art, and the work of different 
periods. They have been brought together from all parts of Europe. 
English, French, German, and Dutch have done their best—and in 
some cases perhaps their worst—on this one individual; so that 
while many of the heads doubtless are admirable likenesses, others, 
from their bloated appearance, put one more in mind of animated 
pumpkins than anything human, although the personal resemblance 
to Cromwell is in most cases sufficiently preserved to be recog- 
nisable. 

Apart from the portraits onthe walls, many of Mr. Williams's 
choicest treasures are kept in portfolios. One of these alone contains 
upwards of 300 portraits of Cromwell, all differing at least in some 
minor detail or other, and many of them the work of foreign 
engravers. Some of them are by contemporary artists, but by 
far the larger portion are of later date, as might be naturally ex- 
pected. 

These various likenesses of Cromwell serve graphically to show the 
estimation in which he was held by the people in those times and 
countries. Some probably flatter him, while others represent him as 
the author of all evil. One picture, on a plan or diagram so common 
in family genealogies, gives him at the same moment two wives, with 
whom he is clasping hands. It is entitled ‘A Genealogie of Anti- 
christ—Oliver Cromwell, Triumphant as Head of the Fanaticks and 

VOL. IV. Cc 
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their Vices, supported by Devils.” A picture of Cromwell is put at 
the top. His wives are “ Antichrist, the Pontiff of Hell,” and “ Pride, 
the Daughter of Ignorance.” They have a very numerous progeny, 
among which are ‘* Hereticks, Blasphemers, Atheists, Arians, Socin- 
ians, Deists, Schismaticks, Independents, Anabaptists ;” and their 
grandchildren, ‘‘ Tedipists, Muggletonians, Libertines, Puritans, 
Arminians, Quakers, Brownists, Enthusiasts, Impostures, Hypocrisie, 
Self-Conceit, and Vain-Glory.” In the next generation these all 
meet in the person of ‘‘ Presbytery,” whose children are ‘‘ Ignorance 
and Persecution.” One of these is, in turn, the parent of Fanaticism, 
who married Profaneness, and by her begot seven daughters—Wrath, 
married to Hatred ; Strife, married to Self Conceit ; Sedition, married 
to Presumption ; Envy, married to Malice ; Rebellion, married to 
Treason ; Discord, married to Anarchy; and Civil War, married to 
Ruin. The issue from these seven marriages was an only child in 
each case: Oppression, Contention, Tumult, Murder, Regicide, Con- 
fusion, and Beggary. On each side of this large diagram are figures 
representing a cross between a goat and a devil. 

It may be remarked that there is a great difference between almost 
all the foreign and the English portraits, the former being nearly all 
French, or copied from French sources, and the French representing 
Oliver in a hat and feathers, and with a contour that might pass for 
either a Cavalier or a brigand ; whilst the English, far more true to 
fact, depict him with the stern visage and austere dress of a Puritan. 
As a proof of the world-wide interest felt in the character of Cromwell 
as a typical Englishman, it may be stated that many of these portraits 
are Italian, Spanish, German, and Dutch, and that one comes from 
Sweden, though it is rather of the nature of a caricature. Most of 
these have Cromwell's favourite motto, “ Pax Queritur Bello,” and 
the well-known emblem of “O. C.,” blossoming out into a sun and a 
crescent moon. 

One portrait, a beautiful specimen painted at Paris about the year 
1740, bears this inscription :— 

* Pour séduire a son gré la superbe Angleterre 
Il s’eut paroitre fier et modeste a propos, 


Usurpateur ; il fut en horreur a la terre 
Un pouvoir legitime, en efit fait un Héros.” 


There are here well-authenticated portraits of Cromwell by Robert 
Walker, Samuel Cooper, and Sir Peter Lely. The last named has 
been largely reproduced abroad ; indeed, most of the portraits of the 
Protector which are to be met with seem to be reproductions of one 
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or other of the above, each of these artists having made many 
replicas. 

The Swedish portrait mentioned above shows Queen Christina of 
Sweden and Oliver Cromwell appearing before the Great Judge at the 
last day. Christina is kneeling on the Judge’s right hand, and 
receiving a crown (she had died a Catholic, professing herself a con- 
vert) ; while Cromwell is brought up on the left hand by the Devil, 
his hands bound and a crown set in mockery on his head, together 
with his companions, Ireton and Bradshaw. 

Another print has under it the following couplet :— 

** Made nations bow, and preached down mitred evils, 
Parsons outprayed, and vanquished prophane devils.” 
Another, either German or Dutch, has along the side a legend, 
** Sat doctus versare dolos,” and at the foot are the lines :— 
**En Cromwell, curvum potuit qui dicere rectum, 
Ille Erebo et furiis peior cacodzmone pestis, 
Ductorem his animat dictis, ‘ Tota Anglia nostra est. 
Tollamus Carolum Regem, paribusque petamus 
Insidiis proceres ; populus nostrz omnia dextrze 
Permittet ; fortes sortem tentasse juvabit.’” 

Another, a copy from ‘“‘ a beautiful medal by Thos. Simon,” bears 
this inscription :— 

‘* Oliver Cromwell, after the death of Charles I., set the Rump 
Parliament against the army for daring to prescribe laws to their 
masters, then enraged the army against the Rump as betrayers of their 
trust. At length struck in with the army, turned the Rump out of 
doors, and finally, having sworn against the Government of a single 
person, set himself up as Lord Protector.” 

One of the most interesting of the entire series of satirical prints 
represents Oliver Cromwell standing on a ball,—“ locus lubricus,”— 
which’ issues out of the bottomless pit ; he is saying, “Kill and 
take possession” (1 Kings xix.); “Let us kill him and seize his 
inheritance ” (Matt. xxi. 38), and ordering three of his henchmen, 
who are armed with swords and hatchets, to hack and hew down 
‘the Royal Oake of Brittayne.” Others of his crew, “ incertum 
vulgus,” are pulling the tree with ropes, whilst the former perform 
their work, and some pigs “ fatted for slaughter” are greedily 
devouring the acorns. On the tree hang little shields bearing the 
Royal Arms of England, the Holy Bible, the Eicon Basilice, Magna 
Charta, &c., which, of course, are about to perish with the tree 
on which they hang. Behind Oliver Cromwell’s back are the words, 
«* Quod utile honestum.” 
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Another pair of Dutch portraits of Oliver Cromwell are curious. 
They are the same in face, outline, form, and figure; but they 
were published the one a few years after the other, as is shown by 
the fact that in the one Cromwell is called ‘‘ Protector of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland,” while the other bears the legend “ Cromwell 
Usurpator Regni.” 

There is also a copy of a very rare print, published by Caulfield 
in 1825, showing “the head of Oliver Cromwell as exposed on the 
top of Westminster Hall on the restoration of King Charles II.” 
It represents it as covered with a rough sort of lichen or moss, and 
the head is wreathed with laurel, as though in mockery. Part of 
the nose is gone; and the crown, swords, &c., are reversed, and 
interwoven with the hangman’s rope. 

Another curious political caricature, in colours of the reign of 
George III., is entitled “ Malagrida and Conspirators consulting 
the Ghost of Oliver Cromwell.” The latter is trampling upon a 
crown and sceptre, and standing, sword in hand, in a theatrical 
attitude, whilst out of his mouth proceed the words: “ To obtain 
your end your measures are right ; you arm the people, like me; 
you trample on prerogative—Republicans’ favourite plan—but all in 
vain. The spirit of the Constitution never dies.” One of the con- 
spirators here is clearly meant for Charles James Fox. Another and 
companion caricature of about the same date, ‘‘ The Mirror of 
Patriotism,” shows C. J. Fox looking in a glass and seeing in it the 
face of Cromwell instead of his own. 

A curious “ broadside,” apparently about 1740, and “ printed by 
H. Reynell, No. 21, Piccadilly, near the Haymarket,” has portraits 
of Cromwell and his generals on the one side, and the chief 
leaders of the Restoration on the other. Beneath is the follow- 
ing :— 

‘‘In searching among some old papers which had been in Crom- 
well’s family, I found a writing which appears to me to be a copy 
of the very words which Oliver spoke to the members of the Long 
Parliament when he turned them out of the House; and as it isa 
great curiosity I have sent it to you exactly as it is written, for publi- 
cation.” (Signed) T. IRETON.” 


Spoken by O. C. when he put an end to the Long Parliament. 
“ It is high time for me to put an end to your sitting in this place, 
which you have dishonoured by your contempt of all virtue, and 
defiled by your practice of everyvice. Ye are a factious crew, and 
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enemies to all good government. Ye are a pack of mercenary 
wretches, and would, like Esau, sell your country for a mess of 
pottage, and, like Judas, betray your God for a few pieces of money. 
Is there a single virtue now remaining among you? Is there one vice 
ye do not possess? Ye have nomore religion than my horse. Gold 
is your God. Which of you have not bartered away your conscience 
for bribes? Is there a man amongst you that hath the least care 
for the good of the Commonwealth? Ye sordid prostitutes! Have 
ye not defiled this sacred place and turned the Lord’s Temple into 
a den of thieves? By your immoral principles and wicked practices 
ye are grown intolerably odious to the whole nation. You, who 
were deputed here by the people to get their grievances redressed, 
are yourselves become the greatest grievance. Your country, there- 
fore, calls upon me to cleanse this Augean stable, by putting a final 
period to your iniquitous proceedings in this House, and which, by 
God’s help and the strength He has given me, I am now come to 
do. I command ye, therefore, upon the peril of your lives, to depart 
immediately out of this place. Go! get you out! make haste! ye 
venal slaves, begone! Soh! take away that shining bauble there, 
and lock up the doors!” 

Another broadside, of the date of the American war, entitled 
‘‘ Oliver Cromwell’s Ghost,” and addressed to H— R— H— the 
D of C——, to the Right Hon. the L——- A——, to the Right 
Hon. Mr. H—— F——, &c, alludes to the disputes which had 
arisen in America and the West Indies with the mother country, and 
records the services of the gallant Blake against Spain, and ends :— 

“‘ Like plants may still be supposed to grow in the same soil and 
climate. If the spirit of Cromwell appear in our councils, we have 
now Blakes ready to vindicate the nation’s rights, to humble the 
proudest of England’s enemies, and to make the name of Britain as 
universally formidable as ever was that of Rome.” 

The head of Cromwell in this broadside is sketched very admir- 
ably, and executed with great spirit. 

Another print, “ engraved by J. Colwell from the original in the 
collection of John Towneley, Esq.,” shows ‘‘The Lord Protector 
lying in state at Somerset House.” He is reclining on his back, 
surrounded by heraldic emblems, and with four mourners on either 
side, and a guard of honour in attendance, whilst a few visitors in 
long robes are coming in to gaze on his lifeless remains. 

In another print we have copies of “ The Dunbar Medal,” and of 
Cromwell's medal as Lord Protector. On the former is the well- 
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known face, with “The Lord of Hosts” as a legend above, and 
on the reverse a view of the High Court of Parliament. The latter 
has another and less characteristic portrait, with a less marked nose, 
and the heraldic shield of his arms, with a lion supporting them, and 
the motto ‘‘ Pax Queeritur Bello.” 

Another small satirical engraving out of “ Letters from the Dead to 
the Living,” shows ‘ Oliver Cromwell turned rat-catcher, and Mark 
Antony teaching the dogs to dance !” 

Mr. Wiliiams has several specimens of the well-known print of 
Vandyke’s famous equestrian portrait at Windsor, originally that of 
Charles I. ; but in which the head of the King was afterwards sup- 
planted by that of Cromwell. 

One of the traditions which has come down to the present day is 
that, after the execution of Charles I., Cromwell visited the place 
where the body of the King was lying in his coffin. Two of these 
pictures, in different styles, represent him as having stolen in secretly, 
where Charles was thus lying, the apartment being dismally dark, 
and Cromwell raising the coffin-lid, and exclaiming: ‘‘ Dire Neces- 
sity!” There are several of these pictures, varied in style, repre- 
senting Cromwell’s dispersion of the Long Parliament, and giving, 
underneath, the words he addressed to them and to different indi- 
viduals of the body. One of the most curious and elaborate of these 
is a carved ivory tankard, some ten or twelve inches in height, the 
figures representing Cromwell and the Parliament, with the surround- 
ings of the place of meeting, being life-like and carved with most 
exquisite skill. The whole tankard is covered with sculpture of 
elaborate workmanship, representing the well-known engraving in 
which the Lord Protector is shown as ordering “that bauble,” the 
mace of the Speaker of the House of Commons, to be removed, 
It formerly belonged to the old family of the Earls of Harborough, 
who held estates in Cromwell’s own neighbourhood, on the borders 
of Huntingdonshire. 

From an old German book on fanatics, entitled ‘* Anabaptisti 
cum et Enthusiasticum Pantheon,” we find here a portrait of 
‘* Oliverus Cromwell, Rex Independentium, Angliz tyrannus.” In 
the top corner is a figure swinging, and on the other corner is 
Whitehall, with three traitors’ heads on poles, intended for Cromwell, 
Bradshaw, and Ireton. The same in substance appears in Gregory 
Leti’s ‘* Life of Cromwell,” published at Hamburg in 1710. 

Mr. Williams has one or two fine original portraits in oil of the 
Lord Protector, and several fine replicas of Lord Spencer's and other 
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portraits. Perhaps the finest is one a little above the “ Kit Cat” 
size, which Mr. Williams purchased at Oswestry a few years ago, 
from a small tradesman, who had bought it at the sale of a descend- 
ant of one of Cromwell’s generals. It was in very bad condition, in 
fact, almost in shreds; but it has been carefully repaired and 
restored, and is now the pride and gem of his collection. It has 
never been exhibited, and well deserves to be made known by 
engraving or by some other means, or to find a home in the National 
Portrait Gallery at South Kensington. 

Another portrait of Cromwell appears in Solomon Hart’s cartoon 
of the Jews petitioning to be allowed to settle in England. 

‘‘This choicest of the oil paintings,” observes a writer in Zhe 
Baptist newspaper, ‘‘ came from a house near Oswestry, and when 
purchased was in a deplorably dilapidated condition. Apparently 
regarded with contempt, it had been consigned to a dirty loft, and 
there was besides a gunshot through one of the eyes. Perfectly re- 
stored, as it now is, no one would suspect how roughly it had been 
used. On its removal to London, the news flew abroad that this 
once tattered gem had gone to keep company with three hundred 
other portraits of Cromwell. The rural and the London quidnuncs 
between them soon altered this into three hundred guineas, and on 
hearing of this surprising profit the luckless country dealer wrote to 
beg for a share of the baggings !” 

( Zo be continued.) 


Be 
Papists’ and Delinquents’ Libraries, A.D. 1643. 


By WatrorpD D. SELBy. 
PART 7. 


HE bibliophile, bibliognoste, bibliographe, bibliophe, biblio- 

taph, or by whatever othername the book amateur may chose to 

_ describe himself, knows no better reading for leisure moments 
than a curious catalogue of miscellaneous tomes. Now-a-days there 
is no dearth of this commodity. Almost every post brings the book- 
collector some sort of catalogue, good, bad, or indifferent, to tempt 
him to augment his collections ; and though rarities, at a low figure, 
are now seldom to be met with, it is still quite possible to secure an 
occasional “ plum” by diligent perusal of this periodical literature. 
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If, however, we go back even a century or two, this class of infor- 
mation becomes scanty in the extreme; and, at least in our public 
collections, the extant specimens would hardly suffice to fill two or 
three printed volumes, if as many. 

Early manuscript inventories, such as they are, are by no means 
scarce ; but, if we turn to the ‘‘ Library” portions of these manu- 
scripts, in nine cases out of ten they merely furnish meagre details 
with regard to the least important furniture of this part of the house- 
hold, whilst the “ wall-furniture,” in which our whole interest centres, 
may be said to be “ conspicuous by its absence.” 

No apology, therefore, is needed in making public any catalogues 
of early books which may turn up from time to time ; it is, rather, 
a duty that we owe to the study of our early libraries to draw special 
attention to any manuscript volume or document which throws light 
on this interesting subject. 

Among our national “ State Papers "—that inexhaustible store of 
original information—there came under my notice quite recently a 
volume which contained a very curious collection of catalogues of 
books belonging to certain “ Papists and Delinquents,” forfeited 
under certain ordinances of Parliament, and seized by the Committee 
of Sequestrations in the year 1643. The book in question seems 
to have been the official register of this branch of the ** Delinquents’” 
estates. More than half the volume consists of blank pages; but 
the earlier sheets contain full catalogues of the libraries (with the 
valuations) of the following Papists and Delinquents :— 

Captain Brocase, Sir Thomas Bludder, Knt., Mr. Mostyn, of the 
Temple, Sir Thomas Gardiner, Knt., Sir John Harrison, Knt., Sir 
Francis Windebanke, Knt., the Earl of Northampton, Doctor Watts, 
Dr. Stewart, ‘ Deane of Paules,” Dr. Prideous, Mr. Heath, Sir John 
Hayden, Dr. Tucker, Doctor Pearse, Dr. Norton, Dr. Merrick, Mr. 
Browne, Sir John Wolstenholme, Sir John Lamb, Edw. Dobson 
alias “ Codpeice Ned,” Sir Thomas Fanshaw, Knt., Mr. Turberville, 
Doctor Reeve, Sir Wm. Parkhurst, Sir John Pennington, Dr. Lewyn, 
Mr. Graves, and Lord Conway. 

From these lists'I have, in the first instance, selected those 
volumes which are of more particular interest to English readers. 
It may, however, be possible, in a subsequent number, to deal with 
the classical and foreign works noticed in the pages of the manu- 
script, more especially with those contained in Lord Conway's 
library, which would seem to have been a collection of considerable 
importance. 
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With these brief introductory remarks, we open the volume, and 
read as follows :— 


1643. 

“‘Werein is contained a true Catalogue of all the Papists and 
Delinquents BOOKES seized by vertue of severall Ordinances of 
Parliament in An° 1643, by y® Committee for Sequestrac’ons sitting 
at Cambden (sic) Howse. | Lonvon. | 


AN INVENTORY of the Bookes of Capraine Brocase, Delin- 
quent, praised and sold as followeth, viz‘ :— 


li. Se ae 
Inprimis, Jackson’s Chronology ove wie «» 00 06 06 
Item, Minshaw’s Dictionary ... eee av --» ©0 07 06 
Jt., Dutch History, old Edit. ... oe oes sos, OO: Of OO 
It., Titus Livius, in English ... es ons ... ©0 14 ©0 
Zi., Plinye’s Naturall History, Zzg/. ine .1 ©0 07 00 
/t., History of Venice .. és oui as w- ©0 06 06 
/t., Treasure of Moderne Times ms vais .. 00 06 00 
/t., Map of Comerce ... oe one oi ... ©0 ©2 00 
/t., Mountague’s Essayes ab oe si we 00 02 06 
it., Johnson, tmperfect ... bas ian bes wa 00 GF 66 
/t., ffrench Academy ... eee nies ities .» ©8 09 00 
Jt., Arcadia, old si an ee sists «we 62 68 Oo 
it., Historical Chronicle ins oe ie ... 00 06 06 
f4t., Arcana ate ban sak tga oe OO OF Of 
#t.,,Guzman .... a ise — Ga ... ©0 04 ©O 
it., Hooker's Policy ... ese ee oer ..» ©8 O2 00 
Jermin on Eccles. see on one ae ... ©0 OF 06 
Imperiall History, o/d sig ees ae we ... ©0 ©2 00 
Nine Muses_... ane sn sae .. ©0 ©O2 00 
History of Hungary... ee “ns = «» ©0 OF 00 
Burton of Melancholy ... sais ne an «- ©0 04 06 
Register of Writts inn ose men a ... ©0 I0 00 
Hooker’s Workes, compleat ... vain une -- ©0 04 06 
Seneca, English ot an one dee ..» ©0 09 ©0 
Christianograph oe eve ae oe .-» ©0 OF 00 
Country ffarme . ‘ on pan .. ©8 ©2 00 
Doctor Donn’s Pseudo- “Martyr one én «2 ©0 00 I0 
Cowell’s Interpreter ose on we “i .. ©8 ©2 00 
Defenders of y* Faith . _ ove oes ... ©O OI oO 
Luther, Psal’ of Degrees eee in om .. ©CO CO 06 
Moulin of the Lord’s Supper ... nh we ... ©0 00 06 
Ambr. Christian Office i s00 on .. ©0 ©0 06 
Markham’s M‘peece a we oes 1+ ©0 OF oO 
Hauking & Hunting se bee ont «+ ©0 00 06 
Sanders 12 Sermons, 2 vo/._... Sie IRs ... ©0 OL 06 


Leicester’s Commonwealth... te Stik «2 ©0 00 06 
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Reformat. Eccles. Ang. 

Bp. Usher’s Answer 

Butler’s Rhetoricke 

Passions of the Mind ... 

Gouge of Husbandry 

History of y* Indies 

8 vol. of Playes 

Abbot ag* Bp., 2 vol. ... 

Barclayre’s Argenis, English . 
Heylin’s Geography ... she eee 
Reynolds on y* Sacrament ‘ 
Compleat Gentleman ... 
Estates of the Church . 
Compend: History of y* Church 
Resolves of ffeltham 

Record’s Arithmeticke .. eae 
Fitzherbert, Natura Brevium ... 
Drunkard’s Character ... 
Harbert’s Poems 

Machavill’s Discourses 
Randall’s Poems 

Lucan, English... 

Machavell’s Prince 

French Testament s: 

Bright of Melancholy ... 
Marstone’s Playes 

Littleton, English 

A parcell of old — 
Magna Charta ... 
5 pamphlets one ees 
Sum Total 416 


Inprimis, Welsh Bible ... 


Jtem, Bible English... nas ove 
it., Bible English re om ie 
Bible 4°, greene ruled i . 
Bible 4°, p/. 


Spanish Bible ... 

Bible English, folio 

Bible 10°, French 

Minshawe’s Dictionary ie 
Holinshead Chronicle, 2 vols. ... 
Bishop Andrewes’ Sermons 





oo 
fole) 
oo 
oo 
oo 
tole) 
oo 
feje) 
ele) 
oo 
oo 
tole) 
oo 
oo 
Lele) 
oo 
oo 
oo 
ele) 
Lele) 
oo 
oo 
tole) 
Lele) 
oo 
oo 
oo 
oo 
oo 
oo 


oo 
tele) 
tole) 
Lele) 
oo 
oo 
oo 
oo 
oo 
o2 
ole) 


fof) 
oI 
role) 
00 
tole) 
or 

10 
08 
o2 
o2 
oI 
ol 
oI 
ot 
oI 
oI 
o2 
00 
role) 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
role) 
tole) 
fofe) 
10 
tele) 
00 


An Inventory of the Bookes of S‘ THomas BLuDDER, Knight, 
Delinquent, praised and sold as followeth, viz‘ :— 


06 


08 
10 
15 
°7 
06 
14 
02 
°7 
00 
08 





a. 
06 
06 
04 
06 
04 
oo 
tole) 
fofe) 
06 
00 
00 
fofe) 
06 
fole) 
0° 
fete) 
0° 
06 
°3 
03 
08 
10 
03 
03 
06 
04 
04 
00 
06 
06 
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Jewell’s Works ... 

Bishop Hall, 1 vol. 

Pliny, English . 

Treasure of tymes 

Jo. White’s Workes 

Booke of Homylyes 

Sand's Ovids 

Opera Regia . 

Cotgrave’s French : Dictionary «. 
Country Farme .. 

Du Bartas ie i 
Pembrocke’s Arcadia ... 
Alcoron .. <a 
Metamorph:, English on 
Clarke’s Sermons 

Orlando Furioso 

Fonseca’s, Postills 

Life of Cyrus rine 

Woodhall’s Chirurgery .. 

Homer’s Workes 

Godfrey of Bulloigne 

Froysart Chronicle, 2 vo/s. 
Cardinalis Poli Opera ... 
Spencer’s Fairy Queene r 
Bishop Hall, 1 Collection, fol... 
Taylor, Poet: Workes ... is 
Bullein Bulwark : 
Scleidan’s Comentary, English 
Sir Tho: Moore’s Workes 

Ben: Johnson’s Workes, very old and torne 
Barclay—Argenis “i oes 
Cooke’s Littleton eis ove 
Yeare Booke, H. 7., 8.. 
Kelwaye’s Report 

Cooke’s Reports, 4 vols. 
Ployden’s Comment. 

The Booke Royall 
Policronicon... 

Turner’s Herball 

Austin’s Meditations 

Perkins, 37d vol. 

Statutes, 2 vols. large ... 
Dier’s Reports ... 

Stowe’s Chronicle 

An old Bible 

Rider’s Dictionary, old... 
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2 Annals of Q. Elizabeth 
Treatise of Divine Promises 
Gunter’s Workes 

Doctor Preston of Life Eternal. 
Dumbe Divine . ue a 
Phisicke for the Soule oe 
Perkins on the Creed ... 

‘The English Gentleman 
Doctrine of Triangles ... 

Cole’s Preservatives... — 
Doctor Gouge on y* Lords —— 
Stamford’s Pleas ss 
Whitneye’s Emblems 

Bolton’s Directions 

Old Testament ... 

Garden of health 


Via recta ad vitam longam _..... ove 

Fall’s Art of Dialling - sos oe 
Wonders of Nature... ese one one 
Gregorye’s Tables eee wie eos om 
Calleipeia eos eee ons on ove 


Wingate’s Logarith: 
Porta linguarum be 
Tullii Epist., English ... 


Sure Guide 


Breve Nomenclator 

Donn’s Poems ... 

Herodian, English 

Smith and Breerwood . 

Marston, Playes... 

Art of Happines 

Fortescue 

Carye’s Poems ar me 

Christ’s Passion, bes Sands ane ‘ins 

French School . on ; 

Bookes in Quire. 

A Church Bible, fo/. ... oe 

A Bible, English, fol. er 

A Bible, Rom., imperfect 

3 Spanish Dictionaryes... 

2 Statutes, Rastall, 4 vols. 

4 Bookes of Homylies .. . 
Total, “i 32 | 10 ‘* 


(Zo be continued.) 
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06 
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06 
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06 
06 
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Che ‘ Wilitary’’ Roll of Arms. 
(Zemp. Henry VI.) 
By James GREENSTREET. 
PART 1. 


ECORD evidence for the time during which England was 
devastated by the Wars of the Roses is so scanty, that any- 
thing tending to throw light upon that dark episode in our 

history is always gladly welcomed by the antiquary. If this can be 
urged with respect to the records of those times generally, how much 
more may be said in favour of the few MSS. still remaining which 
relate exclusively to the coat-armour of the period in question. Of 
these, perhaps the most important is the Roll of Arms now submitted 
to the inspection of the readers of this magazine. I believe that only 
that part of the Roll which deals with Suffolk has yet appeared in 
print. 

Those who have at all closely studied the variations in coat-armour 
between the era of its introduction and the date when the heralds 
were constituted arbiters in such matters, cannot, I think, fail to have 
noticed how many families, widely separated as to locality, and 
having no apparent connection with each other, bear precisely, or 
almost precisely, the same coat of arms. This is easily accounted 
for, and it could hardly have been otherwise. There can be little 
doubt that when coat-armour was first used, the chief lord’s coat was 
commonly adopted by those holding under him, differenced by some 
distinguishing mark. But this difference in course of time disappeared, 
and it became difficult to decide, with any degree of certainty, who 
was the original owner of the normal coat ; because in many instances 
the quondam under-strappers had, by fortune of circumstances, risen 
in social rank above their suzerains, and then much injustice to the 
latter followed as a natural consequence. The decision in the 
Scrope and Grosvenor controversy probably affords a notable instance 
of the unjust deprivation of a family of a coat of arms. These cases 
of injustice were, no doubt, largely augmented by the institution of 
the heralds as adjudgers of the respective rights of the disputants. 
Up to then these officers had only, in connection with their ordinary 
duties, the task of obtaining authentic lists of the slain on the field of 
battle ; and their acquaintance with coat-armour at first was doubtless 
the outcome of the assistance they found it rendered them in identi- 
fying the dead bodies. When, however, the Crown saw that these 
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distinguishing marks used by the different knights obtained per- 
manency, were handed down from generation to generation, and 
value set upon the usage of them, it was not slow to perceive that 
out of this appreciation a lucrative and ready source of revenue 
might be evolved, and to that intent established the heralds as a 
corporate body, assigning to them sole jurisdiction in these matters. 
As they came to the task with but a small modicum of knowledge of 
the subject they had to deal with, dire injustice and confusion 
necessarily ensued. 

The only portion of the “Military” Roll of Arms known to me 
exists in the Harleian MSS. at the British Museum, the reference to 
it being No. 4,205 of that collection, pencil folios 9 to 40d. There 
appear to be indications that originally the series of knights 
wearing the arms was of greater extent. It is the 46th Roll described 
in the printed ‘* Reference List of the Rolls of Arms,” * which says: 
“‘Contemporary collection comprising the arms of 249 knights as 
borne on their surtouts and the housings of their horses. The 
knights are drawn in colours, in pairs, tilting, or engaged in combat 
with sword and battle-axe. In some instances the name of the 
county they belonged to is added at the top of the page.” Fac- 
similes of two of the knights were executed for the Anastatic Drawing 
Society, by Mr. Charles Russell, and appeared in that Society’s volume 
for 1876. 


“ SOFFOLK.” 
— Spaces 
1. Quarterly, Gu. and Or; a 
bordure Sa. escallopée of the 7 “Mons.Henynggham.” 9 I 
second. a" 

2. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Blank; 2 he = * 
and 3, Arg.,achevron Az *—- Hoppeton. # 


3. Erm., on a fess Gu. —_ Jorge Sakffortt.” P 


escallops Arg. 3 
4. Gu., a goat saliant end , r 
horned and membered Or. ? > “Wyll'm Bardewelle.”9 4 


5. Gu., on a bend Arg. three 
escallops Az., and in the sinister { ,, 
chief a mullet of six points of the 
second pierced of the field. 


— Wanteworthe.” 94 1 





* London : George Bell & Son, York-street, Covent-garden. (Reprinted from 
The Genealogist.) A supplement to this List {including descriptions of several 
recently discovered Rolls of Arms, and hitherto unknown versions of others) is in 
course of compilation, and will be published shortly. 
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6. Arg., on a chevron party per 
pale Gu. and Az. three escallops of > No name. 9b 2 
the field. : 

i i Arg., a lion rampant gardant “ John Germeyn.” 95 3 

8. Arg., on a bend engrailed Sa. 
three rams’ heads couped at the 
neck of the field, horned Or. 


““ SOFFOLK.” 

g. Arg., on a cross Sa. five) « _ ” 
roundles Gu. “— Stretton. 

10. Sa., on chief point of a bend ) 
Arg., betw. two cotises dancettée >‘ 
Or, an ermine spot of the field. 

11. Erm., on a chief Gu. five | ,, » 
lozenges Or. — Charlus. 

12. Arg., On a Cross engrailed | 
Gu., betw. four escallops Sa., five 
roundles Or. 


“John Lampet, of 5 
Bardewelle.” 9 


— Cloppoton.” 


-* Jorge Lampette.” 10 


wd ite e, lenge HES | ohn parete” 10 
andy, S22” ChSSTOOKS, & 2+ cayytt'm Rokwodde.” rob 
aun Pde Bagi galled betw. \ ‘* — Asscheffelde.” 10d 


** SOFFOLK.” 


17. Quarterly, r and 4, Arg., 2) 
fess Gu. betw. three birds Sa.; 2 ( ,, ” 
and 3, Arg., a chevron betw. three( fernynggham.” 11 
crescents Sa. : 
18. Az., a cross moline Arg. ‘* — Hotofite.” II 
19. Arg., a fess betw. three} ,, - 
aun mais fitchée Gu. — Crane. si 
20. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Paly of 
six Arg. and Sa.; 2 and 3, Arg., on 
a chevron betw. three griffins’ >No name. 
heads erased Sa. three roses of 
the field. 
21. Gu., across Arg. fretted Sa. ‘*— Carbonell.” 116 
22. Arg., a bend nebulée Gu. ‘“* — Goldyngeham.” 114 
23- Quarterly, 1 and 4, Arg., a 
chevron Sa.; 2 and 3, Arg., a fess >‘‘ — Harloston.” 11d 
Erm. cotised Sa. 
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24. Arg., on chief point of a 
bend Az., betw. six lozenge 
buckles, tongues to the sinister, 
Gu., an annulet of the field. 


* John Barrette.” 


“SOFFOLK.” 


25. Arg., three birds Sa. “John Cootte.” 
26. Arg., on a bend engrailed | 
Sa. three mullets of the 1st pierced >‘ John Andrew.” 
of the 2nd. j 
27. Sa., a cross engrailed Or, ) 
and in the dexter chief a mullet > ‘* John Payton.” 
Arg. pierced of the field. f 


28. Az. a fess betw. two ,, ” 
chevrons Arg. i — Tendrynge. 


29. Arg., a fess nebulée betw. “ Raffe Brokkynge.” 


six cross crosslets Gu. 

30. Arg., achief indented Gu. ‘‘ —. Brony.” 

31. Sa., two trunks of trees 
eradicated in saltire betw. two tions’ | ‘ 
heads erased in pale Arg., langued 
Gu. 

2. Gu., a bend betw. six cross } ,, oe 

eledete fitchée Arg. ; S* Naward’. 


‘ — Brandon.” 


“ SOFFOLK.” 


33- Quarterly, 1 and 4, Arg., 
three battle-axes Gu.; 2 and 3, 
Arg., on a chevron Sa. a cross 
patée of the field. 

34. Arg., six roses, 3, 2, and 1, | ,, ” 
Gu. seeded Or. t S* Paltoun. 

35- Arg., a fess Gu. No name. 

36. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Arg., a 
bear passant Sa., muzzled Or; 2 (,, a 
and hay =a three fishes naiant in John Barnard. 
pale within a bordure engrailed Arg. 

37- Gu., a lion ramp. Vair ) 

(nebulée), crowned, langued, and ;‘‘— #Marmyon.” 
membered Or. f 

38. Or, on a chief indented 
dancettée of three indents Az. three 
escallops Arg. 

39. Arg., on a chief Gu. a 
roundle betw. two bucks’ heads }‘*— jopham.” 
caboshed Or. 


‘*John Daneston.” 


- _ Stratton.” 


— 





+. Space 


11d 


12 


12 


12 


12d 


126 


12d 


12) 


13 


13 
13 


13 


N 
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Pencil 
eu space 


40. Arg., a unicorn saliant Sa., | ,,__ ” 
horned and membered Or. Warlyng. iy 4 
“SOFFOLK.”’ 
41. Or, frettée Sa. “«_— Mordok.” 14 I 
42. Vert, two fishes endorsed | ,,__ ” 
hauriant Arg. Raume. ~ ’ 


43- Arg., a fess per fess dancettée 
Vert and Sa., cotised of the ,, 9 
second, within a bordure engrailed ( ~ Robey. -— 3 
of the third. 
44. Quarterly, Gu. and Or, and | ,,__ ” 
over all a bend Vair (modern). Sakbyle. *S 4 
45. Arg., on a mullet Gu. a ) 
roundle Or, and thereon a martlet >‘* — Warpeden.” 146 1 


Sa. 
46. Sa., a saltire Arg. “— @Mpndegore.” 146 2 
47. Arg., a fess Gu. betw. three 

eagles displayed Sa., armed and >‘*— €lman.” 146 3 


membered of the second. 
48. Or, on a fess Gu. three 


roundles Arg. i “«— Wuntpnglelde.” 145 4 


“SOFFOLK.” 


49. Arg., a fess engrailed betw. ) ,, ” 
three annulets Sa. — Boagns. 15 I 

50. Gu., three covered cups ) ,, 
Arg. 

51. Arg., a fess Gu. betw. three 
hazel-nuts Or, husked and stalked 
Vert. 

52. Arg., on a bend Az. three 
roundles Or, and in the sinister 
chief a cross botonnée fitched at 
the foot of the second. 

53. Arg., a chevron engrailed 
Gu. betw. three leopards’ faces Or, 
langued Az. 

54. Erm., on a bend Or four 


l 
j 
chevrons Gu. 


— Argenipne.” 15 2 


“«— Waseleyp.” 15 3 





— Colwyt.” 15 4 


— Balsam.” 15> «I 





55. Az.,achevron Or betw. three 
leopards’ faces of the second, 
langued Gu. 

56. Gu., on a chief Arg. three 
mullets Sa. pierced of the second. 

VOL. IV. D 


“«— Burley.” 15d 2 
“— SFirowik.” 155 3 


— Power.” 15d 4 
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“SOFFOLK.” 

57- Az., three birds Or. *— Rede.” 16 I 
58. Arg., a griffin segreant per | ,,__ ” 

fess Sa. and Az., armed Or. Acworth. 36 . 
59. Az., a cross patée betw. four | ,,__ ” 

estoiles Or. Sterlyng. 16 3 
60. Arg., a squirrel sejant Gu. } re ” 

holding a nut Or. — Saurye. a 4 

““SUFF’.” 

61. Az., a saltire engrailed Arg. ‘‘— Tprpngbam.” 165 1 
62. Az., three suns within a bor- | ,, » 

dure engrailed Or. ieee Sporle. 105s 
63. Erm., on a chief Sa. three | ,, 

crescents Or. — Preston. 1 63 
64. Lozengy Arg. and Sa., ona 

bend of the second three crescents ;‘‘ — Grargraue.” 166 4 

of the first. if 

“*SUFF’.” 

65. Per pale Gu. and Az. a),, ” 

cross engrailed Erm. — Bernap. 7 . 
66. Gu., a chevron betw. three ) ,, ” 

birds’ wings expanded Sa. — Bybe. 7 “ 
67. Az., a chevron betw. three | ‘‘— Hamton” above, erased ; 

open helmets Or. “‘— Evepn ” below. 17 3 


68. Gu., three unicorns’ heads \ “John Roger” above, erased ; 
couped at the neck Or. ‘* — Parps ” below. 17 4 


“*SUFF’.” 

69. Quarterly, 1 and 4, a) 
Or and Az., a chevron Gu. ; 2 and { “—Chaffyn” above; oad 
3, Arg., on a chief Gu. three f ««— Gorgps”’ below. 7 
roundles Or. 

7o. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Arg., a 
fret Sa., canton Gu., and over all a 
label of three pendants Az.; 2 and >‘‘—@(r)umppngton."175 92 
3, Az., crusilly and two hautboys 
chevronwise Or. 

71. Arg., a fret Sa. and an in- 


escutcheon Gu. “*— dipbers.” 176 3 
72. Erm., on a bend Sa. three | 
goats’ heads erased Arg., horned -‘‘ — ##ulgo.” 175 4 


Or. 


(Zo be continued). 
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Autograph Letters. 
No. I. 

NDER the above heading we propose giving, from time to 
G time, copies of unpublished letters of some of the most dis- 
tinguished of England’s worthies, the originals of which are 
preserved in private collections of autographs. That which we 
have selected as the first of the series is of peculiar interest, inasmuch 
as it was the last letter which was completed and despatched to Lady 
Hamilton by Lord Nelson before his crowning victory and death at 
the Battle of Trafalgar, which took place rather more than a month 
afterwards. Lord Nelson began another letter to Lady Hamilton, 
which is now to be seen at the British Museum—the historic 

letter which was abruptly broken off by the wound which killed him. 


LORD NELSON TO LADY HAMILTON. 

My BELovep Emma, 

I cannot even read your dear letter. We have fair wind, 
and God will, I hope, soon grant us a happy meeting. The wind 
is quite fair and fresh. We go too swift for the boat. May heaven 
bless you and Horatia, with all those who hold us dear ; and now, for 
a short time, farewell. Ever, ever, ever yours, 

NELSON AND Bronte. 

Off Dunmose, September 16, 1805, 11 A.M. 

This letter was written by the gallant Admiral in the Channel, on 
the day after leaving England for the last time, the Victory, with 
Nelson on board, accompanied by the Ajax and the Zhunderer, 
having sailed from Portsmouth on September 15, to join the fleet 
under Admiral Collingwood, who was watching the combined fleets 
of France and Spain then in Cadiz Harbour. A /fac-simile of the 
address of the above letter, ‘‘franked” by Lord Nelson, will be 
given as a frontispiece in our next number. The originals of both 
are in the Editor’s collection. 

It may be added that Lady Hamilton, to whom the letter was 
addressed, was the widow of Nelson’s friend, Sir William Hamilton, 
who expired, says Southey, “ in his wife’s arms, and holding Nelson 
by the hand, to whose protection almost in his last words he left her, 
requesting him that he would see justice done her by the Govern- 
ment, as he knew what she had done for the country.” How that 
request was heeded by Nelson’s ungrateful country and by his 
reverend successor in the title, is known but too well to the readers 
of history. E. W. 


‘ 
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Collectanea. 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—So far as this year is 
concerned, the only elevational drawing at the Academy is hopelessly 
skyed. This is a design for the new Roman Catholic Cathedral of St. 
John the Baptist, Norwich, by Mr. George Gilbert Scott. As far as can 
be seen it is a very good conception; there is none of that thinness 
which is the bane of modern church architecture ; a richly moulded nave 
arcade rises from bold cylindrical columns, and is surmounted by a 
simple clerestory of lancet windows, which perhaps err in the direction 
of width. There is a very large western gallery of stone, and the north 
porch seems elaborate without the loss of self-restraint. The style is 
that of the thirteenth century. The chancel of the church is not shown. 
—Weekly Register. 

AN ANCIENT BOROUGH.—The borough of Fordwich, Kent, is one of 
the three most ancient in the United Kingdom, having been incorporated 
by a charter granted by Edward the Confessor, subsequently confirmed 
by Henry II., Edward III., and Charles II., the consideration being that 
the town, as a member of Sandwich, one of the Cinque Ports, should fur- 
nish one ship of war and men when required. The tide flowed once as 
far as Fordwich quay, and it is recorded that men-of-war used to be 
moored there. The jurisdiction, as of yore, extends twelve miles down 
the river as far on either side as a man standing in a boat in mid-river 
can throw “ a 7 Ib. taper axe.” The Guildhall is of an ancient type; there 
is also a ducking chair for scolds and two drums emblazoned with the 
borough arms, which were beaten to summon the commonalty to see the 
immersion of these ladies. 


Reviews. 


The Family Register. Edited by Mr. ALFRED GEORGE TAUNTON. 
Messrs. Allen & Co. 1883. 
IN commenting upon a case of disputed kinship which was tried at 
Westminster some years ago, the writer of an article in our widely- 
read contemporary, the Daily Telegraph,* remarked: “As long as 
property is allowed to be held by private individuals, there must be 
certain rules of descent, and it is not the fault of the lawyer if, when he 
is wanted, the rightful heir cannot be found. The true moral of the 
matter, as it seems to us, is that people cannot be too careful to preserve 
their family history. Our nobility and landed gentry take the most 
scrupulous care of their family archives. Amongst the middle and lower 
middle orders this is not done, and evidence of direct descent is very 
difficult to procure. Let any ordinary man, for instance, ask himself 
whether in six months he could establish to the satisfaction of a court of 
law that he is the direct representative in the male line of his own great- 
grandfather. He probably knows where his father and mother were 
married. He could procure their marriage certificate, and could demon- 
strate, by dates or otherwise, that he was their eldest son. The birth of 
his father, and the fact that his father was eldest son and not second, he 


* Under date 19th March, 1878. 
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would find it somewhat more difficult to show, and as for the date of the 
marriage of his grandfather and grandmother, and the evidence necessary 
to prove that his grandfather was the eldest and lawful son of his 
great-grandfather, he would, we venture to think, be, in nine cases out of 
ten, hopelessly at sea. Parish registers are old, defective, and mutilated ; 
tombstones are broken up, disappear, crumble away, or give doubtful and 
hesitating testimony. A registry of births, deaths, and marriages is a 
thing almost of our own days ; but now that such an institution exists, 
every man ought to take advantage of it. No one can tell whether at 
any moment property may not unexpectedly come to him, and a man 
owes it to his children, as well as to himself, to employ some portion of 
his spare time in tracing his descent as far back as possible. Exactly as 
he ought to make his will, so he ought, as far as he can, to make out his 
family tree, and to have an archive chest with certified copies of the 
marriage certificate of himself and his wife, and of the certificates of 
birth of his children, and to carry the process downwards and backwards 
as far as practicable. To do this would be but little trouble ; the pursuit 
ought to be interesting in itself, and we need only point out that in the 
present instance, had this been done during the last hundred years, we 
should not have had, as we now have had, three abortive trials, with the 
prospect not of a fourth merely, but of forty more.” 

Most assuredly, all our readers will cordially endorse this writer’s 
remarks, and yet how many will, at the same time, feel that they have done 
little if anything, of a systematic character, in the way of registration of 
the genealogical data essential to prove even a single step in their 
pedigrees. This duty, which especially devolves on heads of families, is 
too often altogether neglected, and we therefore gladly draw attention to 
the very admirable and useful Family Register now before us, by which 
these family data may be fully recorded in a very simple method by 
anyone who will take the trouble to secure a copy. 

As the editor informs us in a prefatory “note,” “this publication is 
especially intended as a key to the Registrar-General’s records, so far as 
the entries therein relate to particular families ; but the editor would 
urge upon those who may use “ The Family Register,” the advantage of 
collecting, and recording in its pages, the fullest possible information 
relating to the births, marriages, and deaths of their paternal ancestors 
prior to 1837, in which year compulsory registration commenced.” 

The handsomely-bound volume consists of elaborate and carefully- 
planned forms for the registration of any required number of births, 
marriages, and deaths ; and at the end of the book will be found a folded 
sheet, mounted upon linen, available for the tabulation of a pedigree. 

Nothing shows more clearly the necessity of keeping a proper record 
of these family memoranda than the fact that some seventy millions of 
money are destined to lie in Chancery, not because there are no surviving 
heirs to this property, but because they cannot prove themselves to be 
such. We have, therefore, no hesitation in saying that “‘The Family 
Register” supplies a great and urgent want, and should be found in every 
well-regulated household. It will certainly supersede the Family Bible, 
as a register of such family memorials. 

The History of the Deanery of Bicester, Oxon. By the Rev. J. C. 

BLOMFIELD. Parker & Co., Oxford and London. 1882. 

THIS is one of those praiseworthy attempts which the clergy are making 
n every direction to give us something more than a mere survey of the 
istricts with which they are specially acquainted. But it is something 
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more ; it is, or would form, a part in a history of that which once was 
the Royal County, before Edward III. transferred that title across the 
Thames to Berkshire. The portions of the work devoted to the account 
of the aboriginal inhabitants of Oxfordshire, its Roman roads, station, 
and encampments, and to the records of the county during the Saxon 
and Danish periods, are admirably worked out. Mr. Blomfield’s accounts 
of the chapels, chantries, village feasts, church ales, &c., and of the 
architecture of the several parish churches, are well worthy of attention, 
both ecclesiastically, and also from the more purely professional point of 
view. 


Wimbledon, Putney, and Barnes: A Handy Guide to Rambles in the 
District. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1883. 

THIS handy little volume forms one of a series of ‘ Half-Holiday Hand- 
books,” which, from their general accuracy, will be valuable aids to the 
rambler round London. The present volume contains much that is of 
interest to the antiquarian reader, the whole neighbourhood being rich in 
memorials of long-past ages, the most important perhaps being the so- 
called “ Czesar’s Camp,” or rather what is left of the ancient earthwork, 
on Wimbledon Common. The Guide contains a good map and a few 
illustrations, and on the whole appears to have been carefully edited. 





THE June number of English Etchings (W. Reeves, 185, Fleet-street) 
contains an admirable etching, by Mr. A. W. BAYES, of a portion of one 
of the finest specimens of the street architecture of old London, namely 
Wych-street, the “bit” represented being part of the White Lion tavern, 
in White Lion-court. The house, which was pulled down about three 
years ago, was associated with the name of Jack Sheppard, who was 
apprenticed in this street. The other etchings in this number are the 
“Cardeuse de Matelas,” by Mr. Percy Thomas, and “ Queenwood 
College, Hampshire,” by M. Snape. 

THE Religuary for April (Bemrose & Co., London and Derby) contains 
a most curious illustration of a tankard in the possession of the Cor- 
poration of Sudbury, Suffolk, presented by Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, the 
eminent magistrate, whose services to the City of London at the Great 
Plague and Fire it commemorates. Curiously enough, however, the 
inscription, though taken in fac-simile, reads eques “amatus” for 
“auratus,” and “trivia” for “triviz,” both on the illustrative and also 
in the accompanying “note.” Two of the other contributions are of 
extreme interest ; the concluding portion of Mr. Palmer’s essay on “ The 
Friar Preachers of Oxford,” whose house in St. Ebbe’s it minutely 
describes, and Mr. W. H. Dawson’s biographical sketch of the “Old 
Yorkshire Astrologer and Magician,” Timothy Crowther, who is well 
worthy of a place in a new edition of “ Eccentric Characters.” 


OR 
Pbituary gPemoirs. 


** Emori nolo ; sed me esse mortuum nihil zxstimo.”—Zficharmus. 
MR. FRANCIS BEDFORD, a man long celebrated as a bookbinder, died 
at Shepherd’s Bush, on the 8th of June, aged 84. 
M. F.VALLENTIN, the founder and Editor of the Bulletin Epigraphique 
de la Gaule, is also deceased. 
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THE death is announced of Mr. SAMUEL READ. For upwards of a 
quarter of a century large and spirited drawings from his pencil, of 
cathedrals and other buildings of antiquarian interest, have appeared in 
the /i/ustrated London News. His drawings on wood were much valued, 
and he was also a skilful water-colour artist. 

Dr. WILLIAM CHAMBERS, of Edinburgh, died on the 2oth of May, 
aged 83. In conjunction with his brother, the late Mr. Robert Chambers, 
he was the founder of the journal which bears his name, and the firm 
which he represented have published a number of works with which his 
name has been for many years associated, such as the “ Cyclopedia of 
English History,” the “ People’s Edition of Standard English Works,” 
the “ Book of Days,” &c. One of his earliest efforts, compiled in con- 
junction with his brother Robert, was a “Gazetteer of Scotland,” a work 
of no slight labour and research. Besides the above, Mr. William 
Chambers wrote, among other works, a “Tour in Holland and the Rhine 
Countries,” “ Something of Italy,” “ History of Peebleshire,” “ Wintering 
in Mentone,” “ France, its History and Revolutions,” and “A Memoir of 
Robert Chambers.” In 1865, Mr. Chambers was elected Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh, and his tenure of office was signalised by great changes and 
alterations in the “old town” of Edinburgh, by which means, although 
much that was antiquated and picturesque has been swept away, the 
sanitary condition of the city was improved and its death-rate largely 
reduced. The town of Peebles owes much to the deceased gentleman, 
for in 1859 he presented to it a public library, lecture hall, and museum, 
now knownas “ Chambers’s Institution.” Twice elected Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh, he received the degree of LL.D. from the University of that 
city in 1872. One of the latest of his public acts was to defray the cost 
‘ of restoring St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh, which was solemnly 
re-opened between the day of his death and that of his funeral. 

THE death is announced of M. REINHART DoO2Y, the distinguished 
Oriental scholar, and Professor at the University of Leyden. “The 
chief task of his life,” observes the Zimes, “was the investigation of 
Spanish Arabian history, which led him to make an exhaustive study, not 
only of Spanish-Arabian literature, but also of old French and medizval 
Latin authors that could help the inquiry. He published from time to 
time several important Arabic works connected with this subject, some as 
sole editor, some in co-operation with others, and these prepared the way 
for his own great work, ‘Histoire des Mussulmans d’Espagne.’ M. 
Dozy was to have presided at the Sixth International Congress of 
Orientalists, to be held next September, at Leyden.” 

THE REV. EDWARD COLERIDGE, Fellow of Eton College, and Vicar 
of Mapledurham, Oxfordshire, who died in May, was a cousin of the 
poet, and a near relative of Lord Coleridge. He was for many years an 
Assistant Master at Eton College, having previously held a Fellowship at 
Exeter College, Oxford. He edited “Letters to his Pupils,” by Jones of 
Nayland. The name of Mr. Coleridge is worthy to be held in remem- 
brance among antiquaries as having shared with Mr. Beresford Hope in 
the work of + ee St. Augustine’s, at Canterbury, as a Missionary 
College for the Church of England. 
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Meetings of Learned Societies. 


METROPOLITAN. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—May 24, Mr. H. S. Milman in the chair. 
Among the objects exhibited was a grotesque earthenware drinking cup 
in the form of a horse or bull, which was dug up lately in Exeter, in 
excavating the foundations of the new Roman Catholic church on the site 
of the town residence of the old Abbots of Tavistock. It is probably of 
the twelfth or thirteenth century, and was exhibited by the Rev. Henry 
T. Ellacombe. The Rev. W. F. Creeny exhibited a magnificent collection 
of rubbings of ancient brasses which he had “ rubbed” during his holiday 
last summer in the north of Germany. These he illustrated chrono- 
logically by a running commentary, in which he explained the growth of 
the style of ecclesiastical brasses, beginning with some at Brehmen and 
Hildesheim in the middle of the thirteenth century. These were followed 
by others of a more elaborate character from Paderborn, Schwerin, and 
Lubeck, representing Frederick the Good of Saxony (from whom the late 
Prince Consort was thirteenth in descent), his two sons, their wives, and 
other relatives. The latest brass represented a post-Reformation bishop 
and lady in the costume of the period, and one more elaborate than the 
rest was adorned with a design of our Lord’s ascension. A conversation 
followed, in which Mr. J. G. Waller bore a strong testimony to the value 
and interest of the collection.—May 31, Mr. C. S. Perceval, treasurer, in 
the chair. The Rev. Mr. Creeny added some further observations upon 
the magnificent collection of foreign ecclesiastical brasses which he had 
exhibited at the previous meeting, and which had been specially permitted 
to hang on the walls of the Society’s great room ever since, in order to be 
inspected at leisure by those who could not attend the evening gathering. 
The Rev. R. S. Baker, local secretary for Northamptonshire, exhibited 
and read some notes upon a British burial urn from Great Addington, 
and on an ecclesiastical paten of curious manufacture from Stow Longa, 
near Kimbolton, Huntingdonshire. Mr. R. S. Ferguson, local secretary 
for Cumberland, also sent an elaborate report upon recent archzxological 
discoveries in that county, which was read in his absence by the Secretary 
of the Society, Mr. C. Knight Watson.—Famne 7, Lord Carnarvon in the 
chair. Meeting for the election of Fellows only, and several presents of 
books were acknowledged with thanks.—Fume 14, Dr. William Smith,. 
vice-president, in the chair. The Rev. Dr. F. G. Lee exhibited a 
curiously ornamented tile found some years since at the Prebendal House 
at Thame; and Mr. G. Leveson-Gower exhibited three curious tankards 
and chalices from the churches of Titsey and Tatsfield, in Surrey, and 
from Westerham in Kent; as also a very beautiful and elaborate pedigree, 
heraldically illustrated, belonging to the ancient family of Selyard, or Sul- 
yarde, who held a manor in that neighbourhood. The pedigree, which 
hung on the walls of the Society’s rooms, was much admired for the spirit 
of its heraldry and for the freshness of its colouring. Mr. Nevill exhibited 
a small bronze head and some curious coin of the Constantine era. The 
Rev. W. C. Lukis read a paper on the Stone Circles at Abury, Wilts ; at 
Stanton Drew, Somerset ; and in various counties of South Wales, in 
which he strongly negatived the wild and visionary theories of Dr. Stukely, 
the antiquarian, who had wrested a variety of facts in order to support 
his theory of the connection with serpent worship. Mr. Lukis also. 
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presented to the Society upwards of 150 drawings illustrative of the 
subject, adding that they were only an instalment of further gifts. The 
Secretary read a letter addressed to the Society from Sir Edmund 
Lechmere, Sir M. Hicks-Beach, Lord Beauchamp, and other Worcester- 
shire gentlemen, begging the Society to help in purchasing some of the 
old ecclesiastical buildings adjoining the southern and western sides of 
Tewkesbury Abbey Church, in order to save them from mutilation and 
possible destruction. He also laid before the meeting a resolution of the 
Council to the effect that such a purchase was desirable on antiquarian 
and archzological grounds if money were forthcoming for the purpose. 
ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—May 3, Gen. Sir H. Lefroy in the 
chair. After alluding to the great loss that the Institute had sustained by 
the death of Lord Talbot de Malahide, for upwards of thirty years the 
honoured President of the Society, the Chairman called upon Mr. Harts- 
horne to read a resolution of condolence with the family of Lord Talbot 
de Malahide which had been passed by the Council of the Institute. On 
the motion of Mr. H. S. Milman, seconded by Mr. T. H. Baylis, the 
resolution was adopted by the meeting. The Chairman read a paper on 
a collection of flint and stone weapons, pottery, and beads from Hon- 
duras, which, he said, should be examined in connection with the history 
of that region of Central America as a whole (a region that was once 
the seat of a great and powerful and civilised race), and not with special 
reference to the corner of it from which the objects happened to come. 
That the people who painted the frescoes of Chichenitza, who reared the 
monuments of the Palenque and Copau, who invented the complicated 
and puzzling hieroglyphs, who excelled in their carving, and who had such 
knowledge of astronomy, were limited to the use of flint for their tools, 
seemed impossible; and we were therefore driven to the conclusion, 
either that these weapons were the evidences of an immense decline in 
the arts since the Spanish conquest, or that they belonged to a period 
long anterior to that event. The masterly manner in which the flint 
weapons had been cleaved and chipped seemed to imply long practice 
and progressive improvement, and not the recovery of a lost art in the 
course of a century or two. Yet it was possible that side by side with the 
civilised Aztecs there existed Charib races who were never reclaimed or 
had never abandoned the use of stone. Such flint-using tribes exist, 
indeed, in the interior of Guatemala at the present day, but their weapons 
do not evince the skill in their workmanship shown by those exhibited. 
Moreover, some of the beads being lined in their perforations with copper 
indicated a forward advance in art such as a conquered race would hardly 
have reached. This use of copper appeared very remarkable ; and Sir 
Henry Lefroy supposed it was for the purpose of enhancing the value of 
the beads, the metal being so rare in Central America that the Venetian 
navigator Virazzaro (1524) tells us the natives esteemed it “more than 
gold.” With regard more particularly to the flint weapons, they were 
found at the mouth of the Belize, at a spot now submerged one or two 
feet below low water; and their number, as well as the presence of 
hammer-stones with them, militated against the accumulation being the 
result of the casual upsetting of a canoe; and there were, in fact, many 
indications that the land had subsided in this quarter—a fact that 
alone implied considerable antiquity. With respect to the pottery, vases 
of coarse red clay with a boss on one side only, representing an 
agonised human face, a bowl of very thin clay, idols, and other objects 
came from a cave on the Belize River and other sites. Mr. F.C. J. 
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Spurrell thought the flint implements were comparatively modern, and 
that their use co-existed with the civilisation represented by the temples 
of Palenque. The quartz and jade-like beads were evidently drilled from 
either end; and the long yellow beads made of shell were similarly 
pierced, and folded copper tubes inserted to take the friction of the string. 
Mr. E. Peacock sent some notes on a cast-iron firebasket formerly in 
Gainsborough Old Hall, bearing the arms of Hickman and Nevil of 
Muttersey, circ. 1658. Mr. C. Seidler communicated a list of Roman 
potters’ marks from pottery found in Nantes and the neighbourhood, and 
a drawing of a gold twisted wire ring set with a small agate celt. Mr. E. 
Wilmott exhibited rubbings of the military brasses in Cobham Church. 
Mr. Thompson Watkin sent a rubbing of a Roman tombstone lately found 
at Chester. Mrs. Kerr exhibited photographs of paintings in Etruscan 
tombs discovered at Bolsena, near Orvieto, and a model of an Etruscan 
tomb. Mrs. Henley Jervis sent a New Testament and Common Prayer 
used by Charles I. at Carisbrooke.—At a meeting of the Council, held 
May 17, the following resolution was proposed by Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, 
seconded by Mr. J. H. Middleton, and carried unanimously: “That 
this Council greatly regrets to hear of the condition in which the unique 
and beautiful chapel of Kirkstead now is, and hopes that means may be 
found without delay to prevent its fall, which appears to be imminent.”— 
Fune 7, the Rev. John F. Russell, vice-president, in the chair. The Rev. 
J. Hirst read a paper ‘“‘On the Native Levies raised by the Romans in 
Britain ;” Mr. J. G. Waller, one on “‘ The Brasses in Cobham Church,” 
rubbings of which he exhibited ; and Mr. E. Walford read a paper “On 
a Portrait of Doctor Johnson in the latter part of his life, which is printed, 
with considerable additional corrections, in the present number (see ante, 
p. 1). Among the other objects exhibited were examples of painted glass 
and carved woodwork, by Mr. H. Vaughan; books and MSS. by Mrs. 
Henley Jervis; a bronze mortar (late sixteenth century), by Mr. E. 
Peacock ; a box with scales and weights, for coins (seventeenth century), 
by Mr. Hartshorne ; and two silver statuettes (seventeenth century), St. 
James of Compostella and St. Albert of Vercelli, by Mr. F. Potts. The 
portrait of Dr. Johnson, which formed the subject of Mr. Walford’s paper, 
was also exhibited. 

BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—May 16, Mr. T. Morgan in 
the chair. A magnificent series of drawings was exhibited by Mr. H. 
Watling, for the most part fac-similes of paintings still remaining on 
various rood-screens in Norfolk and Suffolk, some being of saintly per- 
sonages and others of celebrities of the 14th and 15th centuries. Fourteen 
or fifteen of the drawings were illustrative of St. Edmund, king and 
martyr, of whom there are many representations in East Anglia, either in 
fresco painting or in stone or wood carving. Mr. L. Brock exhibited a 
series of Roman pottery found in London, showing almost all the varying 
descriptions of fictile ware found in the metropolis, which are very 
numerous, brought from other parts of the country and from the Conti- 
nent. Mr. W. Henderson described a gold ring found on Flodden Field, 
having the peculiar chasings which have been noticed on other rings found 
on this site. Mr. G. Dawson exhibited a fine bronze celt found at Bo- 
Peep, St. Leonard’s. Dr. Frier reported a great number of inscriptions 
on ancient bells in German churches, having many points of resemblance 
to similar examples in England. One recorded the melting of the bell by 
lightning, notwithstanding the old belief that the sound of bells would 
quell a tempest. The Rev. T. Worthington described his discovery and 
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restoration of the fine early cross in the churchyard of St. Teath, Corn- 
wall. The first paper was by Dr. Davidson and Mr. W. de Gray Birch, 
on various unedited charters relating to Exeter Cathedral, St. Mary, 
Crediton, St. Patrick, Bodmin, and St. Germans, Cornwall. These are 
now in the museum at Exeter. They illustrate a very early period of 
West-country history, and are of great value to historical students. 
Photographs of all the documents were exhibited, and transcripts will 
appear in the Society’s fournal. Mr. G.R. Wright described the ancient 
walls which have recently been discovered at Hollingbury, near Preston, 
Brighton, on land described in old deeds as “Anne of Cleve’s Land ;” 
Roman pottery and other relics of the same date have been found within 
the walls. An elaborate paper was then read by Mr. W. Henderson on 
the restoration of the ancient church of St. Mary, Ashford Carbonel, 
Shropshire, a building of early Norman date, enlarged to the east and 
the west in twelfth century times. Many interesting discoveries have 
‘been made. The proceedings were brought to a close by a résumé of the 
results of the recent visit to London of some of the country associates, read 
by the Chairman.—Fune 6, Mr. T. Morgan, F.S.A., in the chair. Mr. 
Thomas Blashill read a paper “On Dore Abbcy, Herefordshire,” dealing 
at considerable length with its foundation, history, and suppression, and 
with the restoration of its noble church a century after the Reformation 
by a spirited and benevolent landowner. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION.—May 24, Mr. Reginald Stuart Poole, of the 
British Museum, delivered the first of a course of three lectures on 
“Recent Discoveries in the East.” This lecture was devoted to Egypt 
and —— Art, which, Mr. Poole urged, ought to be studied as a whole 
rather than in detail, and should be regarded as the outcome and 
expression of the national life. It was singular to observe how the 
researches of modern explorers had shown that the ancient Egyptians 
believed at once in a Supreme Being and preserver, and yet cherished 
polytheism ; the former being the creed of the educated classes, and the 
latter that of the multitude. He then briefly reviewed some leading periods 
in the life of ancient Egypt, explaining its archaic civilisation and also 
the Senistic renaissance, and that which came to it later from contact 
with Greece. Mr. Poole ended his lecture by recounting the achieve- 
ments of modern explcrers in this field, from Mariette Bey, and his 
discoveries at Dendara, Abydos, at the Sarapeum and the Pyramids, to 
Maspero and his celebrated “ find” at Thebes, and to the researches of 
Naville. at Thebes and Pithom Succoth, and their results ; at the same 
time adding a well-timed recognition of the great merits of Dr. Birch, of 
the British Museum, as the real founder of Egyptology in this country. 
—May 31, Mr. Poole delivered the second of his series of lectures, the 
subject being “ Recent Discoveries in Chaldea and Assyria,” in which he 
described at some length the characteristics and work in the civilisation 
of the world, of the Cushites and Shemites, including the Akkadians, 
the Babylonians, and the Assyrians; M. Terrien de la Couperies dis- 
covery of the Chinese migration obtaining also a fair share of Mr. Poole’s 
remarks. The lecturer next dealt with the discoveries of M. Rassam 
and M. de Sarzec, including the Balawat Gates, and their bearing on 
art ; Solomon’s Temple; the artistic movement of the seventh century 
B.c. ; Sepharvaim ; and Tell-Ho, and the primitive Chaldzan art and 
commerce.— Fune 7, Mr. Poole delivered his third and concluding 
lecture, taking for his subject the ‘“‘ Recent Discoveries in Asia Minor and 
Cyprus.” This lecture, which was very interesting and instructive, dealt 
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with the sources of Greek art and civilisation, and with the story of the 
Hittite power, Professor Sayce’s constructive work. Mr. Poole next spoke 
of Cyprus as the stepping-stone from Egypt and Phoenicia to Greece, 
and followed up with the Hellenisation of Asia Minor, by Alexander and 
his successors. Dr. Schliemann’s explorations in the Trojan field 
offered a wide scope for Mr. Poole’s observations, as also did the work of 
Professor Sayce, Colonel Henderson, and Mr. Ramsay among the Hittites 
and the Phrygians, that of Mr. Wood at Ephesus, and the researches of 
Germany at Pergamum, &c. 

LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCH-EOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—J/ay 21, Mr. 
J. G. Waller, F.S.A., in the chair. Mr. George Lambert, F.S.A., read a 
paper on the Early History of the Charter-house. previous to the con- 
version of its monastic buildings to the purposes of a school and hospital 
by Thomas Sutton under James I. He traced the origin of the monastic 
orders to an exaggeration of the ascetic principle by the early Christians 
in imitation of the Essenes among the Jews, and showed how St. Bruno, 
St. Benedict, and St. Bernard had reproduced the same idea of the reli- 
gious life, and especially how alike the Cistercian and the Carthusian orders 
had been in their development. He gave an account of the establishment 
of a brotherhood whose duty it should be to say masses for the souls of 
those who had died of the plague, at a place called Pardon Churchyard ; 
adding a brief notice of their founder, Sir Walter de Manny, who came 
over to England in the train of Queen Philippa of Hainault. He added 
that at the Dissolution, thelast Prior, John Houghton, was executed by com- 
mand of Henry VIII. at Tyburn, his head being hung over the gateway 
of his own monastery ; and that after the Reformation the Charter-house 
was granted to the Norths and the Howards, that it was visited by Queen 
Elizabeth and by James I., who held there his first Court on reaching 
London, and knighted there a large number of gentry. A conversation 
on the merits and demerits of the monastic system followed, in which the 
Chairman, Mr. George Wright, Mr. Kershaw, Mr. E. Walford, and others 
took part. Mr. Walford added that many of the old monastic buildings, 
especially the kitchen and an adjoining quadrangle, were still standing 
almost intact ; and that, in spite of the introduction of many Jacobean 
details by the Howards and the Norths, the great hall and the chapel 
are substantially the very same buildings which served the Carthusian 
brethren as a refectory and chapel. A formal address of sympathy with the 
family of the late Lord Talbot de Malahide, the president of the society, 
was proposed, seconded, and carried unanimously. 

ASIATIC.—May 21, anniversary meeting, Sir Bartle Frere, Bart., presi- 
dent, in the chair. The following gentlemen were elected as the Council 
and Officers for the ensuing year: President, Sir B. Frere ; Director, Sir 
H. C. Rawlinson ; Vice-Presidents, Sir E. Colebrooke, Bart., Sir B. Ellis, 
J. Fergusson, and A. Grote ; Council, E. Arnold, E. C. Baber, Sir E. C. 
Bayley, Sir F. Goldsmid, Col. Haig, H. C. Kay, Col. Keatinge, V.C., Col. 
Lewin, Sir H. B. Loch, General Maclagan, H. Morris, Sir L. Pelly, Sir 
W. R. Robinson, T. H. Thornton, and Col. Yule ; Treasurer, E. Thomas ; 
Secretaries, W. S. W. Vaux and W. F. Holt ; Hon. Secretary, R. N. 
Cust. From the report it appeared that seventy-three new members had 
been elected during the last year. It was further announced that the 
valuable collection of Oriental MSS. amassed by the late Mr. A. C. 
Burnell has been purchased for the library of the India Office. 

PHILOLOGICAL.—May 18, anniversary meeting, Dr. Murray, president, 
in the chair. The Officers and Members of Council for the session of 
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1883-4 having been elected, Dr. Murray made his annual statement as to 
the condition of the Society's dictionary, from which it 2ppeared that up 
to “ Alternate”’ 4,768 main words were treated ; these, with subordinate 
articles and cross-references, made 6,167 entries, as against 2,967 in 
Webster’s dictionary. The complete dictionary will contain 183,329 main 
words, or, with cross-references, 237,127 entries, illustrated by 1,100,000 
quotations, out of the 3,000,000 and more sent in. The histories of altar, 
aloof, aloe, almanac, allow, alligator, all-hallow, allay, allege, and the all- 
compounds, were given. 

HISTORICAL.—May 19, Mr. James Heywood, F.R.S., in the chair. Sir 
Bartle Frere read a paper “‘On the Materials for a History of South Africa.” 
He said that although the history of South Africa did not go back with 
any degree of accuracy to a very remote period, a careful study of it 
would lead to the discovery of reasons for many of our present troubles, 
and, what was still more important, the discovery of the way out ofthem. 
Throughout the country three great families of the human race had pre- 
ceded the arrival of Europeans ; the Bushmen, the Hottentots, and the 
Kaffirs. There were, however, traces of prehistoric man in the shape of 
stone walls, flint implements, hand-made pottery, &c., found in the caves 
and gravel deposits of the country. The historical period began with the 
writings of the Greek geographers, especially Strabo ; but the first people 
from whom we gained much information were the Portuguese, who, how- 
ever, tell us little about the —_ The Portuguese were followed by the 
Dutch, whose occupation of the country was purely commercial, and in 
no way intended as colonisation. The first occupation by the English 
was in 1795, when Admiral Elphinstone entered Table Bay and demanded 
the surrender of the colony in the name of the Stadtholder, then a fugitive 
in England. After being given up to the Batavian Republic at the 
Treaty of Amiens, the Cape was again taken in 1806 by Sir David Baird, 
and finally ceded to England in 1815 by the Treaty of Paris. There were 
good materials for a history of the Dutch occupation, but the English 
was to be gathered chiefly from Blue-books. A discussion followed, in 
which Miss A. M. Buckland, Messrs. Hyde Clarke, Hirst, Pagliardini, 
and C. Walford took part. 

NUMISMATIC.—May 17, Dr. J. Evans, president, in the chair. Mr. J. 
G. Hall exhibited a selection of medizval coins of various countries with 
a seated figure for type. Mr. J. W. Trist exhibited a medal struck in 
Holland in 1579, referring to the execution of Counts Egmont and Horn. 
Mr. H. S. Gill exhibited ‘a counterfeit sterling of William, Count of 
Namur. Canon Pownall exhibited two medals of Pope Callixtus III., 
signed by an engraver G. P., thought by him to stand for G. Paladino. 
One of the medals recorded a naval victory over the Turks. Sir H. Lefroy 
communicated an account of the discovery of a new denomination of the 
Bermuda hog-money, of the current value of threepence. A paper by Sir H. 
Lefroy was also read on a curious expedient adopted in the early part of 
the present century in New South Wales for making the Spanish dollar, 
worth 4s. 2d., do duty for 6s. 3d. This was effected by punching out a 
disc from the centre, which passed for 1s. 3d., and boldly stamping 5s. on 
the annular portion left. These coins, popularly called “holey dollars,” 
are now very scarce. Specimens, both of the disc (inscribed FIFTEEN- 
PENCE) and of the outside ring (inscribed FIVE SHILLINGS) were 
exhibited by Mr. F. W. Pixley. Mr. H.S. Gill read a paper on seven- 
teenth century tokens of Hampshire not described in Boyne’s work. Mr. 
E. H. Bunbury communicated a paper on the coins of the Seleucide. 
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Mr. B. V. Head gave an abstract of a paper by M. de Lacouperie on the 
date of the introduction into China of the abacus, or calculating board, 
called by the Chinese swan-pan. 

GEOLOGICAL.—May 23, Mr. J. W. Hulke, president, in the chair. The 
following communications were read: “On the Basalt-glass — 
of the Western Isles of Scotland,” by Prof. J. W. Judd and Mr. G. A. J. 
Cole. “On a Section recently exposed in Baron Hill Park, near 
Beaumaris,” and “On the Rocks between the Quartzfelsite and the 
Cambrian Series in the Neighbourhood of Bangor,” by Prof. T. G. 
Bonney. 

ARISTOTELIAN.—May 21, Mr. S. H. Hodgson, president, in the chair. 
The resumed discussion of Kant’s “ Critic of Pure Reason,” was opened 
by Dr. Burns-Gibson. 

SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHZOLOGY.—Fuze 5, Dr. S. Birch, president, 
inthe chair. The Rev. A. Léwy read a paper on “ Underground Structures 
in Biblical Lands.” 

ST. PAUL’s ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—On Saturday, May 19, the 
members and their friends paid a visit to Croydon, when a paper on the 
parish church was read by Mr. J . Corbet Anderson. The remains of the 
Archiepiscopal Palace, Whitgifes Hospital, and other interesting objects 
were duly examined. Mr. S. Kershaw read a most interesting paper on 
“ Whitgift’s Hospital,” in which he dealt at some length on institutions of 
a similar character.—On the 2nd of Fume visits were paid to the churches 
of Darenth and Sutton-at-Hone, Kent, under the guidance of Mr. J. D 
Sedding. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR PRESERVING THE MEMORIALS OF THE 
DEAD.—May 17, Mr. Hellier Gosselin in the chair. The Secretary 
announced that Lords Essex and Shaftesbury had consented to become 
vice-patrons. The Committee directed that further information should 
be obtained respecting the fine monuments in Aldworth Church, near 
Reading, which date from the time of Edward I. It was also suggested 
that for the preservation of Dean Prestwick’s brass, in Warbleton Church, 
a sheet of 5 lb. lead, one-eighth of an inch thick, lined with baize, should 
be laid on it, and the consideration of the case, with reference to the 
monument of Henry IV., in Canterbury Cathedral, was deferred for 
further information. The counsel’s suggestions with regard to the St. 
James’s closed burial-ground, St. Pancras, were approved. The yearly 
report was read and approved. 


PROVINCIAL. 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.—This newly- 
constituted Society held its first ordinary meeting on Saturday, May 26, 
at the Chetham Hospital, Manchester, under the presidency of Prof. W. 
Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S., when Mr. Henry Taylor read an interesting 
paper on the history of that edifice. 

CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.—May 9, on the invitation of 
Archdeacon Vesey, the members visited Huntingdon, and (by permission 
of Lord Sandwich) Hinchingbrook House. At the first halting-place, 
Castle-hill, the Archdeacon made some interesting remarks on the Roman 
stations and roads, in the neighbourhood of Godmanchester and Hun- 
tingdon, on the bridge which connects the two boroughs, and also on the 
Castle of Huntingdon, all vestiges of which have long been swept away. 
The party afterwards proceeded to Hitchingbrook House,which the Arch- 
deacon described as having been originally a Priory of Benedictine nuns, 
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dedicated to St. James, founded by William the Conqueror, for the 
reception of the nuns of Eltisley in Cambridgeshire, on the suppression 
of their establishment at that place. The chief architectural features of 
the present building having been duly inspected, the party returned to 
Huntingdon, where the churches, the grammar school, and other anti- 
quarian objects in the town, were visited and examined under the 
guidance of Archdeacon Vesey. 
ae 


Gntiquatian Mews ¢€ Motes. 


A RE-ISSUE is announced of Part I. of Mr. Barclay V. Head’s “ Guide 
to the Coins of the Ancients in the British Museum.” 

MR. JOHN HENRY PARKER has lately presented to the Ashmolean 
Museum 500 drawings of ancient Rome, chiefly by Prof. Cicconetti. 

Mr. AUSTIN DOBSON is engaged upon a selection from Cowper’s 
letters for the ‘‘ Parchment Library.” 

Mr. H. C. MAXWELL LYTE has been engaged by the Historical 
Commission to inspect and report on the Muniments of Shrewsbury and 
of Wenlock. 

AMONG the other attractions of the new S¢. Stephen’s Review is a 
series of papers of a somewhat antiquarian character, entitled, “ Echoes. 
of Parliament a Century Ago.” 

THE “ Visitation of Gloucestershire in 1683,” with additions by the 
late Sir Thomas Phillipps, is about to be published by subscription under 
the editorship of Mr. T. F. Fenwick and Mr. W. C. Metcalf. 

Mr. A. W. FRANKS intends to present to the nation his private col- 
lection of medizval antiquities, for which room will be found in the new 
buildings of the British Museum. 

MESSRS. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co. have lately issued a number of 
useful little illustrated Penny Handbooks for young collectors ; among 
them is one for Greek and Roman coins, by Mr. B. V. Head. 

AMONG the most recent acquisitions at the British Museum are a fine 
bronze incense-burner from Japan, 7 ft. 6 in. in height, and examples of 
Japanese wood-carving, lacquered over with colour and treated in such a 
manner as to make them look like antique figures. 

ST. GILES’s CATHEDRAL, EDINBURGH, was re-opened on May 23, by 
the Earl of Aberdeen, Lord High Commissioner of the,General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland, on the completion of the restoration of the 
building, through the munificence of the late Dr. William Chambers. 

The Greek Drama is evidently rising in popular favour. “The Achar- 
nians” of Aristophanes has been put upon thestage in the original Greek, 
and with some success, by the pupils of Mr. South, at the Blackheath 
Proprietary School. 

Mr. B. QUARITCH will shortly publish an illustrated work, by Mr. W. 
B. Sanders, entitled, “ Examples of Carved Oak in the Woodwork and 
Furniture of Ancient Houses, chiefly of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries.” 

THE latest acquisition to the National Gallery is a fine portrait of a man 
about thirty-five years old, by an early Italian artist, Antonello da 
Messina (1414-93). It very much resembles, though it scarcely equals, 
the celebrated Antonello in the gallery of the Louvre. 
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EARL PERCY, M.P., has accepted the office of President of the 
Archeological Institute in the room of the late lamented Lord Talbot de 
Malahide. The previous occupants of the chair of the Institute were 
Lords Northampton and Camden. 

THE lectures which Mr. E. A. Freeman delivered to American 
audiences on “The English People in its Three Homes,” and on “ The 
Practical Bearings of General European History,” will shortly be 
published by Messrs. Triibner. 

PROFESSOR PAUL HAUPT, of Gottingen University, has been invited 
by the heads of the “ John Hopkins” University at Baltimore to fill the 
chair of Semitic languages. He is only thirty years age, but has already 
gained a high reputation among German philologists. 

THE Archbishop of Canterbury has conferred the degree of Doctor in 
Divinity on the Rev. John Troutbeck, M.A., Minor Canon of Westminster 
Abbey, in recognition of his services as secretary to the Company of 
Revisers of the English version of the New Testament. 

THE first volume of “ Hampshire Notes and Queries,” reprinted from 
the Winchester Observer, was published on June 1. Amongst its con- 
tributors appear the names of the Rev. W. Benham, B.D., F.S.A.; Mr. 
C. J. Philips, author of the “ New Forest Handbook ;” Mr. W. D. Pink, 
F.R.HLS., &c. 

THE well-known Cock Tavern, in Fleet-street, which is said to date 
from the reign of Charles I., has been sold by auction to Messrs. Spiers 
& Pond, by whom it will be rebuilt. The property sold for a littie more 
than £3,600. We hope to give an article on this old hostelry in a future 
number. 

MEssrs. CHATTO & WINDUS have issued a new edition of Mr. 
Alexander Charles Ewald’s “ Life of the Young Pretender.” Mr. Ewald’s 
labours among the State papers were rewarded by the discovery of docu- 
ments which place in a new light many passages in the life of his hero. 
The present edition has a new appendix and index. 

M. MAURICE TOURNEAUX, as the result of an official mission to 
Russia in search of relics of Diderot, has brought back a MS., hitherto 
unknown, containing Diderot’s advice on various subjects—politics, 
philosophy, art—written for the private eye of the Empress Catherine II. 
Portions of this paper will be published shortly in the “‘ Nouvelle Revue.” 

MEssrs. LONGMANS have just published the “ Annals of Almondbury,” 
by the Rev. C. A. Hulbert, M.A., honorary Canon of Ripon. The work 
embraces “‘a popular as well as antiquarian and historical account of the 
mother church and village, and the large district comprehended in the 
ancient parish of Almondbury, with its thirteen townships.” 

IT is proposed to form a society for the purpose of preserving 
Jac-similes of all ancient heraldic seals. It is to be called the Seal 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland. Mr. Walford D. Selby, of the 
Public Record Office, Fetter-lane, will be glad to receive the names of 
supporters of the scheme. 

Dr. INGLEBY will publish immediately with Messrs. Triibner, in a 
small 4to. volume, a brochure entitled, “‘ Shakespeare's Bones.” In it he 
strongly advocates, in spite of the well-known curse against the possible 
remover of his remains, the opening of Shakespeare’s grave at Stratford- 
on-Avon, and the measuring of his skull in order to settle the vexed 
question of his exact portraiture. 

A “CLASSICAL edition” of the “ Monuments of Art,” is announced for 
publication in thirty parts, by Paul Neff, of Stuttgart. The work 
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contains about 2,000 illustrations of architecture, sculpture, and paintings, 
with descriptions of the most important monuments and works of art 
from the earliest period up to the present day. It has been revised and 
completed by Professors Liibke and Liitzow. 

THE work of demolishing the old fortifications of Calais, together with 
the gate immortalised in Hogarth’s picture, is now in active progress; and 
ere long the old town so famous in English history, from the Conquest to 
the reign of Mary, will have got rid, not only of these antiquated and 
now useless obstructions to light and air, but also of the deep encircling 
fosses with their fetid waters. 

A SITE, with a house in every way suited to the purposes of a hospital, 
has been obtained by the local committee at Jerusalem, of the English 
League of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, and arrangements are in 
progress for the conveyance of the site by the Sultan of Turkey, so that 
all expenses of building will be saved. A considerable sum, however, is 
still needed in order to prepare the hospice for the reception of patients. 

MR. R. LLOYD KENYON has in preparation the “ History of the Gold 
Coinage of England.” The work, which will be illustrated by twenty-four 
plates, will contain a complete account of the English current gold coins, 
from the earliest Saxon times to the present reign, with 200 illustrations, 
and a description of gold coins attributed to the first half of the seventh 
century. 

THE report of the Birmingham Free Libraries Committee for the 
year 1881-2 has been issued in the form of a pamphlet. It appears 
that, although the new building was only opened in June, the total 
number of persons attending the Art Gallery and using the Reference 
and Borrowing Libraries last year was 663,210, against 538,135 in 1877, 
and 159,720 in 1870. 

THE following articles, more or less of an antiquarian character, 
appear among the contents of the magazines for June : Contemporary 
Review, ‘‘ Cairo, the Old in the New,” “Two Aspects of Shakespeare’s 
Art; Nineteenth Century, “ The Fortress Prison of St. Petersburg ;” 477 
and Letters, “Mont Saint Michel,” “ Pottery.and Porcelain ;” Zzns/ey's, 
“ Reminiscences of Walter Savage Landor.” 

THE Atheneum states that Canon Stubbs has undertaken for the Rolls 
series a new edition of the “ Gesta Regum” of William of Malmesbury, 
and is also preparing for publication in the same series the collected 
letters of John of Salisbury, who was Bishop of Chartres from the year 
1176 to his death in 1180. Some of these letters relate to the disputes 
between Henry II. and Archbishop Becket. 

Dr. SCHLIEMANN, the excavator of Troy, has been created an honorary 
D.C.L. of Oxford. In presenting him for his degree at the Commemora- 
tion, Dr. Bryce spoke of him as “the inventor of a new method of 
interpreting Homer, and the hero of the spade and pickaxe.” This was 
due to his excavations in the Troad, and his discoveries of tombs at 
Mycenz and their contents, light being thus thrown on the Heroic Age. 

MR. DOUGLAS ROUND, a zealous Essex antiquarian, has purchased the 
desecrated chapel of St. Helen, at Colchester, in order to save it from 
destruction. In conjunction with Mr. J. Horace Round he is working up 
its history, an account of which will appear in due course in THE ANTI- 
QUARIAN MAGAZINE. Their discoveries in the fabric are already most 
interesting. The chapel is named after Helen, the mother of the Emperor 
Constantine, who is said to have been born at Colchester. 

VOL, IV, E 
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THE Burlington Fine-Arts Club is exhibiting a collection of etchings 
by Renier Zeeman (Nooms) and Karel du Jardin, 182 in number. Zee- 
man’s work is concerned with ships, ship-men, docks, and sea-fights. 
To his views of old Paris the world owes the suggestion of Méryon’s 
similar views. The Parisian etchings have abundance of topographical 
value ; they are among the best known records of the French metropolis 
in the middle of the 17th century. , 

THE remains of a Danish queen, born nearly four centuries ago, have 
arrived at Copenhagen from Ghent, where they had been buried since 
1526, and are now laid to rest by the side of her husband. Elizabeth, 
daughter of Philip le Bel, of Castile, sister of the Emperor Charles V., 
wife of King Christian II., and as such Queen of Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway, was born in 1501, married at the age of fifteen, went with her 
husband into exile in 1522, and died broken-hearted in 1526. 

THE great hall of the Freemasons’ Tavern has been destroyed by fire. 
Upon the walls were portraits of the Grand Masters from the time the 
Hall was dedicated on May 23, 1776, to the present time (with the 
exception of the Marquis of Ripon). They comprised George IV. (when 
Prince of Wales), the Dukes of Cumberland, Sussex, and Kent, the late 
Earl of Zetland, Lord Petre (Grand Master when the Hall was dedicated 
108 years ago), the Duke of Manchester, the Earl of Moira, the Duke of 
Athole, and the present Grand Master, the Prince of Wales. 

AT the Cambridge Commencement, honorary degrees were conferred 
on several distinguished persons, including Sir John Lubbock, the author 
of “ Pre-Historic Times,” and the author of the Act passed for the Pre- 
servation of our National Monuments ; Herr Adolf Michaelis, Professor 
of Archzology in the University of Strasburg, a gentleman whose name 
is known also in this country for his services to our monuments of 
ancient art; and Professor Emil Hubner, of Berlin, as a contributor to 
ps history of Roman Britain, especially by his “ Inscriptiones Britannic 

tinge.” 

Mr. GARDNER, of Paisley, has announced the early publication of the 
first volume of a new a, entitled ‘‘ Collections towards an Archz- 
ological and Historical Survey of the County of Renfrew.” The work, 
which will be limited to 350 copies, promises to be one of great interest 
and importance. It will be prepared under the direction of the Earl of 
Glasgow, Lord Clerk Register of Scotland ; Mr. R. W. Cochran-Patrick, 
LL.D., F.S.A., and othereminent antiquarians. Special attention will be 
paid to the illustration of the architectural and other antiquities of the 
county. 

HoMER has been of late a visitor at Kensington. ‘“ The Tale of Troy ” 
has been successfully represented, first in English and then in the original 
Greek, on the miniature stage of Cromwell House, Kensington: the 
scenery being designed by Sir F. Leighton and Mr. E. J. Poynter. Mr. 
Gladstone was present to witness the Greek performance. Among the 
chief scenes represented were that in which Aphrodite brings Paris to 
Helen; Achilles in his tent, and Priam ransoming the dead body of his 
son ; the funeral of Hector; Ulysses in the palace of Circe ; the court of 
Alcinous ; and the domestic hearth of Ulysses, with the suitors of 
Penelope slain. 

FROM the annual report of the Mitchell Library, Glasgow, just published, 
it appears that nearly 5,000 books and pamphlets, added to the library 
during the past year, bring up the total number of works to about 45,000. 
One striking feature in this library is the collection of books and other 
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publications bearing on Glasgow, serving to illustrate the city’s growth 
and life. These now number some 1,900 different works. ‘This 
collection and preservation of local records,” adds the report, ‘‘is now 
recognised by nearly all public libraries as one of the most important 
duties incumbent on them.” The Mitchell Library, we may state, is 
largely augmented every year by gifts of books and periodicals, &c. 

THE Atheneum states that in continuation of the series of “ Fac-similes 
of Anglo-Saxon Manuscripts by Photo-zincography at the Ordnance 
Survey Office,” the second volume of which is now almost ready for pub- 
lication, the Treasury have sanctioned the preparation of a third volume, 
which will consist entirely of fac-similes of Anglo-Saxon documents 
belonging to Lord Ashburnham, his lordship having kindly consented last 
year to lend them for the purpose. The documents, forty-three in num- 
ber, are of great value, comprising charters, wills, deeds, and reports of 
Synodal proceedings, and ranging in date between 694 and 1040. 
Transcripts and translations of them are being made by Mr. W. B. 
Sanders, an Assistant Keeper of the Public Records. 

AN important discovery of Roman coins has lately been made on the 
estate of the Earl of Darnley, at Cobham-hall, near Rochester, where, in 
digging up the roots of a tree a short distance from the hall, the workmen 
came upon a large earthenware jar, which was found to contain a quantity 
of Roman coins in bronze. The coins, which number between 800 and 
goo, mostly bear the date of the fourth century, or about 100 years before 
the Romans left Britain, and are chiefly of the reigns of the Emperors Con- 
stantine, Constans, and Constantius. It is worthy of note that many of the 
coins bear the /adarum, which was the first emblem of Christianity adopted 
by the Emperors. The spot where the coins were discovered was near to 
= on Roman Watling-street, which ran through Cobham-wood towards 

ndon. 

“ THE governors of Westminster School,” writes the A ¢heneum, “keep 
on doing, a little at a time, that mischief which they were prevented by 
i opinion from doing at once. The latest victim is the little summer- 

ouse designed by Izaac Ware, which stood in the garden of Ashburn- 
ham House. Though not a thing of very great importance, the summer- 
house was a good thing of its kind, and it was not unsightly till the 
School people themselves made it so by knocking off the plaster work. 
And as it was not in the way of anybody or anything, the authorities gain 
nothing by its demolition, except the temporary gratification of the passion 
for havoc which possesses them. Perhaps they think that they must do 
something to justify their existence, and although they cannot make a 
flourishing school, they at least can use their endowments to destroy 
as much of Westminster Abbey as they can lay hands on.” 

THE sale of the Towneley library, from Towneley Hall, Lancashire, 
by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, began on the 18th June, 
and lasted a week. The manuscripts collected or copied by Christopher 
Towneley during the reigns of Charles I. and Charles II. (among them 
being the “ Vita Christi,” with paintings by Guilio Clovio) are to form a 
separate sale after the printed books are disposed of. The library 
contains, besides books of travels, art and biography, drama, several 
liturgies and books of Catholic divinity, county histories, antiquarian 
works, foreign histories, and books of heraldry. Lancashire people who 
take a pardonable pride in the historical renown of the county families of 
the Duchy, writes the Weekly Reyister, will not be able to escape a pang 
of regret that the far-famed Towneley library has been dispersed under 
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the hammer of the auctioneer. Among the treasures announced for sale 
were the famous “miracle plays,” known as the “ Towneley Mysteries,” 
treatises of Wycliffe, the “Salisbury Horze and Breviaria,” and the 
“Vita Christi,” gorgeously ornamented with paintings by Giulio Clovio. 

THE sale of the collection of pictures belonging to Mr. Thomas Taylor, 
known as the Aston-Rowant Gallery, from the name of that gentleman's 
seat in Oxfordshire, took place the last week in April, several of the works 
fetching high prices. The collection was remarkable for some of the 
finest examples of the later English school in landscape and figure 
subjects. One picture by Briton Rivitre, A.R.A., called “ Sympathy” 
(which has been engraved)—a little girl and her dog—realised the extra- 
ordinary sum of 2,500 guineas. Among the other pictures sold were 
“‘ Shakespeare and his Contemporaries,” a small study for John Faed’s 
large work, now in New York (£210); “The Fisherman,” by John 
Linnell (4693); “ The Travellers,” by the same artist (£966); “The 
Siege of Latham House,” by Mrs. E. M. Ward (£147) ; “ Licensing the 
Beggars,” by J. B. Burgess, A.R.A. (£1,165 10s.) ; “ The Widower,” by 
Luke Fildes, A.R.A. (£2,100); “A Dairy Farm,” by Sidney Cooper, 
R.A. (£598 tos.); “Applicants for Admission to the Casual Ward,” by 
Luke Fildes (£2,100) ; and “ Early Morning in the Pyrenees,” by Rosa 
Bonheur (£1,575). _ The whole of the collection of ninety-four pictures, 
seventy-one of which were by English artists, brought £34,500. 

Dr. GRIFFITHS’ collection of old prints was sold at Messrs. Sotheby's 
Rooms in May. There was intense interest and no little excitement 
created when the almost unique “ first state” of Rembrandt’s portrait of 
Dr. Arnoldus Tholincx, otherwise “The Advocate Toiling,”’ or “ Petrus 
Van Tol,” was put up. There are only four or five copies of this print 
known, three os them being in public museums. The auctioneer started 
the biddings at £500. The challenge was accepted by Messrs. Colnaghi, 
and between them and M. Clément, of Paris, the contest was continued 
up to about £800. Then the former competitors retired, and their place 
was taken by Mr. Noseda, who fought the Frenchman step by step till 
£1,100 was reached, the excitement in the room being shown by repeated 
cheers. At last Mr. Noseda withdrew ; and to the gratification of all 
present the battle was taken up by Mr. Addington, the veteran collector, 
who, amid applause, bid £1,200, and so on up to £1,500. At this point 
even he was beaten, and the French dealer carried off the treasure at the 
price of £1,510, whichis £230 more than has ever been paid for a print 
before. M. Clément was buying for M. Dutuit, the celebrated Rouen 
amateur, and the author of the best existing book on old prints and 
etchings, who is, moreover, the owner of the print that had previously 
been the highest priced in existence, the first state of the “ Hundred 
Guilder Piece,” for which he paid £1,180 some years ago. It may be 
added that Dr. Griffiths’ splendid impression of the second state of that 
print sold for £305; his “Landscape with a Tower” (on Indian 
paper) for £308; and his “ Burgomaster Six” for £505—all extra- 
ordinary prices. 

THE following letter, bearing the signature of the Earl of Mar, recently 
appeared in the Zzmes ; “ The letter on the Scotch Peerage, signed by 
a Mr. W. O. Hewlett, an English solicitor, who exposes his ignorance on 
the subject in the 7Zzmes of May 1, demands a brief reply from me, for 
he attacks me especially, as one who joined in the protest of the Duke of 
Sutherland and twenty other Scotch peers against the Lord Chancellor’s 
Scotch Peerage Bill, which seeks to subject the Union Roll to be mani- 
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pulated by a small Committee of English Peers, not conversant with 
Scotch law. The great importance of the Decrees of Ranking (the foun- 
dation of the Union Roll), which Mr. Hewlett, for well-known reasons, 
tries to vilify, was maintained by Lords Mansfield, Cranworth, and 
Brougham in the Sutherland and Herries cases. The ranking was con- 
fessedly final ‘only according to documents then produced,’ the Decree 
providing for higher rank being obtained through subsequent proofs 
before the Court of Session, whose authority by the Treaty of Union 
(19th Art.) was upheld unimpaired, as stated in the petition to the House 
of Lords recently signed by the great majority of the leading legal and 
historical authorities in Scotland against the Lord Chancellor’s Bill. Mr. 
Hewlett’s many errors and fallacies are fully refuted in the Scotsman of 
April 25, in the Fournal A Furisprudence and Scottish Law Magazine 
for May, and in * The Earldom of Mar during 500 Years,’* by the late Earl 
of Crawford and Balcarres, acknowledged to be the greatest modern 
authority on Scotch peerage law. Mr. Hewlett’s assertions that I was 
inadvertently presented at Court as Earl of Mar, but that the presentation 
was cancelled, and that the House of Lords decided against my preten- 
sions, are emphatically incorrect, as would be proved on reference to the 
official Gazette, and to the Minutes of the House of Lords, which show 
that the Law Officers of the Crown summed up that Lord Kellie, the heir 
male, had failed in his claim, and that the Earldom of Mar descends to 
heirs general ; and that (as Lords Cairns and Selborne have since admitted 
in the House of Lords) the decision of 1875, conceding to Lord Kellie a 
new Mar title, not on the Union Roll, and which the House in 1877 
declared they could not place on the Roll, has not dealt with the ancient 


Earldom.” 
he 


Gntiquarian Correspondence. 
Sin scire labores, 
Quzre, age: quzrenti pagina nostra patet. 
All communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication. 
MUMMERS AND SOULING. 

S1r,—In reference to Mr. C. V. Goddard’s communication on the above 
subject (see vol. iii. p. 218), perhaps the following extract may help to throw 
some light upon this almost obsolete custom. It is taken from a little 
work called “ Maklesfelde in ye Olden Time,” by Isaac Finney, and runs 
as follows: “ Amongst other customs formerly much practised in this 
neighbourhood—as also in other parts of Cheshire—now almost obsolete, 
is that of goinga souling. This is one of very ancient origin, yet scarcely 
any that practice it could tell you the reason why, only that it is a custom. 
It is one that may be referred back to Catholic times. In the year 1574 
we find a witness testifying in a law document relating to a castle of Earl 
Warren’s, that in her childhood she had gathered soul-cakes there on 
Souls’ Day. Souling is, indeed, not only a remnant of the old custom of 
praying for the dead, but of the still more ancient practice to be traced 
back to the time of the Jewish people, when women made cakes for the 
worship of the Queen of Heaven ; and we might even go back toa still 
higher antiquity in Egypt, when the sacred dus, or holy bread, made of 





* See our notice of this work, vol. i. p- 178. 
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honey and fine flour, was offered in the heathen temples. The custom of 
going a souling is not confined to Cheshire alone, for in various counties 
the peasant girls and boys used formerly to go round to the farmhouses 
singing— 
* Soul, soul, for a soul cake, 
Pray you, good mistress, a soul cake.’ 


There is another old rhyme or saying, ‘A soule-cake, a soule-cake, have 
mercy on all Christian souls for a soule-cake. The rhyme generally 
sung by the young people was (or is now occasionally), ‘ A soule-cake, a 
soule-cake, pray good dame, and a soule-cake, and we'll never come a 
souling till another year. The souler’s song, as given in ‘ Brand’s 
Popular Antiquities, will no doubt be interesting to our readers ; it is 
certainly very antique, and also similar to the ditty of our young folks in 
Macclesfield. It seems to have been taken down verbatim from the lips 
of the merry pack, who sing it from door to door on the eve of All Souls, 
Day in Cheshire. 
‘THE SOULER’s SONG. 

Soul day, soul day, soul ! 

One for Peter, two for Paul, 

Three for Him who made us all. 

An apple, a pear, a plum, or a cherry, 

Any good thing that will make us all merry. 

Put your hand in your pocket and pull out your keys, 

Go down into the cellar, bring up what you please, 

A glass of your wine, ora cup of your beer, 

And we’ll never come souling till this time next year. 

We are a pack of merry boys all in a mind, 

We are come a souling for what we can find. 

Soul, soul, sole of my shoe, 

If you have no apples, money will do ; 

Up with your kettle and down with your pan, 

Give us an answer and let us begone.’ 
I may also add that a portion of the rhyme mentioned in Mr. Goddard’s 
letter, commencing with, “I’ve got a little pocket,” &c., is sung by 
children in this neighbourhood on Christmas and New Year’s mornings. 

57, Victor-street, Walsall. J. L. SWEET. 


CROMWELL’S WARS. 

S1trR,—Can any of your readers inform me what books I should consult 
in order to identify “ Mr. Somerset,” who was besieged by Cromwell in his 
manor house in the West of England, and was defeated and hanged with 
all his servants? Somerset is supposed to have been a near relative of 
the Earl or Marquis of Worcester. W. 


AN ANTIQUARIAN EXHIBITION. 

S1r,—Exhibitions seem to multiply daily, and their popularity (as that 
now being held at South Kensington testifies) to increase in like rate. 
We have dairy shows, furniture, printing, brewery trades, and exhibitions 
of various other kinds. Why should we not try during next winter an 
exhibition of old literature, early printed books, and MSS.? I fancy it 
would prove one of the most interesting of shows, and also a useful one 
too. It would tend to increase the popular regard for old literature, and 
enlighten many as to its condition during the early days of printing. 

Scattered throughout the kingdom in the various public and private 
libraries there must be hundreds or thousands of fine old works, beauti- 
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fully illuminated MSS., choice editions, copies possessing historical 
interest, books of great rarity and surpassing costliness, books that have 
for years been locked up in the libraries of private owners, and are rarely 
heard of and still more rarely seen. Would not the sight of these 
treasures afford the bibliophite, the student in early literature, and the 
lover of old books, as much real pleasure as that felt by the lover of art in 
the contemplation of a fine painting or a beautiful statue? I should think 
there are hundreds of amateurs who would gladly lend their rare 
possessions for such a purpose. Private liberality has started and main- 
tained many an exhibition before. A carefully compiled catalogue of 
such an exhibition adorned with a few fac-similes from some of the works 
exhibited would add to the attractiveness of the show, and be of 
permanent interest afterwards. 

The present is a favourable time to start the idea, the coming months 
would afford an influential committee any time to collect together a 
splendid collection right worthy of the nation ; will any reader help? 


ASCENSION DAY CUSTOM AT FLORENCE, 

S1R,—I understand that a curious custom prevails at Florence on 
Ascension Day, that of buying crickets, which are sold in little straw 
cages, and carried home to bring luck to the household. It is stated in a 
newspaper of recent date that the custom owes its origin to an old legend 
that when Christ ascended to heaven a cricket lighted on His foot, and 
was Carried up with Him. 

Can any of your readers say whether the custom is peculiar to Florence? 
Leith, N.B. P, J. MULLIN. 
THE ETYMOLOGY OF GRAVESEND. 

(See vol. iii. p. 274.) 

S1r,—In reference to the above, I would refer you to the following ex- 
tract from Flavell Edmunds’ “ Traces in History of the Names of Places, 
1869, p. 181): “ Graff, Graf, Graven, Graves, E.a ditch or moat. Ex.: 
Graffham (Suss.), the moated home : Graf-ton (Heref.), the moated town ; 
Graven-ey (Kent), the moated place by the water or river ; Gravesend 
(Kent), the end of the ditch or moat, or the fortified end of the cultivated 
land.” HIRONDELLE ARGENT. 

THE WORD “PRIMROSE.” 
(See vol. iii. p. 250.) 

S1R,—The writer in the Zzmes whom you quote with reference to 
the word “ primrose,” is correct in saying that it has no connection 
with “rose,” but his own derivation is open to question. The word 
has as little connection with “ver” as with “rosa.” The simple fact 
is, that the Latin diminutive “primerula” was Englished as “ prim- 
role,’ which occurs in Chaucer, and this was perverted by a popular but 
mistaken etymology into “primrose.” Mr. Skeat’s English Dictionary, 
which you notice in the same number (No. 17), proves this point - 
satisfactorily. H. W. 

9090000660000 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE Editor declines to pledge himself for the safety or return of MSS. 
voluntarily tendered to him by strangers. 

Will Mr. James W. Lloyd kindly favour the Editor with his address, 
and with the name of the “local library” to which his letter refers ? 
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Books, ec., for Sale. 


A pair of fine old Chelsea Ornaments for sale, about 7 inches high, 
painted birds, very curious. Address, E. H. Scott, M.R.C.V.S., Heath- 
street, Hampstead, N.W. 

Gentleman’s Magazine, about 100 volumes, 1730-1830, not uniform. 
Guardian Newspaper, from commencement to 1864, bound ; and 1865-70, 
in numbers. Offers to E. Walford, Hyde Park Mansions, Edgware-road, 
N.W. 


Books, ¢c., THanted to jPurchase. 


Notes and Queries. Third Series. Vols. 1 to 4; also index to Second 
series. C. M. Ingleby, Valentines, Ilford, Essex. 

Dodd’s Church History, 8vo., vols. i. ii. and v. ; Waagen’s Art and 
Artists in England, vol. i.; East Anglian, vol. i, Nos. 26 and 29. 
The Family Topographer, by Samuel Tymms, vols. iii. and _ iv. ; 
Notes and Queries, 4th series, vols. vii., viii. (1871) ; 5th series, vols. 
vi., vii. (1876-7) ; also the third Index. Penny Magazine, 1843. Address, 
E. Walford, 2, Hyde Park Mansions, Edgware-road, N.W. 

Antiquarian Magazine and Bibliographer, several copies of No. 2 
(February, 1882) are wanted, in order to complete sets. Copies of the 
current number will be given in exchange at the office. 
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A Perp Did Parcel JPost. 


By THE EDITOR. 


® O-DAY, the rst of August, 1883, will long be 
remembered as the date of the revival, not 
of the first introduction, of the Parcels 
Post. As there was a penny post in London 


long before Rowland Hill, so there was a 

parcel post in constant operation under our 

Stuart and Hanoverian Sovereigns. It is 

true that at that time its benefits were 

limited to the few, and did not extend to 
the many; and, as a proof of the fact, I may mention that in my 
own collection of autographs and “franks” I have the superscription 
of a letter sent by a member of the House of Peers, in the corner of 
which is written his lordship’s signature, with the words, “ Free ; 
with a buck.” The Peer was Lord Maynard, and the date about 
1720. 

What did these words mean? ‘They meant that the members of 
both Houses of Parliament, as co-partners with the King’s most 
sacred Majesty in the work of legislating for the nation at large, 
enjoyed the privilege of sending and receiving their letters free by 
‘the King’s post,” and not only their letters, but occasionally other 
articles of a somewhat larger bulk. 

The history of the rise and progress of this system of “ franking ” 
may not be without interest. I find the first indications of a system 
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of regular postage in the times of the earlier Plantagenets, who had 
their own messengers, under the title of ‘‘ Nuntii.”. Edward IV. is 
stated by some historians to have established stations, or Josts, where 
relays of messengers and horses were kept ready for the royal service. 
These were placed at intervals of twenty miles; and matters were so 
managed that, like the 4yyapo of the Persians, mentioned by Herodotus, 
they could hand on messages from one to the other, thus accomplishing 
thethen wonderful speed of nearly 200 miles perday. Edward VI. fixed 
the price of “ post-horses ” at a penny a mile ; and, in 1581, Thomas 
Randolph was appointed “ postmaster,” though this office was not 
directly connected with letters until the reign of James I. As a matter 
of course, this being the King’s post, the letters of the Sovereign went 
free. Then, by an easy transition, this immunity was made to 
extend to the letters of the King’s household, and those of his 
ministers. The next step in the same direction was the King’s 
ordinance that the members of both Houses of Parliament, while 
sitting at Westminster, should enjoy the same privilege in regard to 
their correspondence. The final step was the recognising of the 
same right as extended to the periods when Parliament was not 
sitting, and thus by degrees the immunity became a right. And so 
‘‘franking ” began. 

The system, in its entirety, was not formally recognised till the 
time of the Commonwealth, and Lord William Fitzroy is said to have 
possessed in his collection of “franks” some specimens of that date. 
The fact that the right became legal only about this time is proved 
by an entry in the 23rd volume of “ Parliamentary History,” where 
we find that, in 1660, on Colonel Titus reporting the ‘“ Bill for the 
Settlement of the Post Office, with Amendments,” Sir Walter Earle 
proposed the addition of a proviso for the letters of members passing 
free during their sitting. Sir Heneage Finch protested against the 
proviso as ‘* poor and mendicant,” and ‘‘ below the honour of the 
House ;” but Sergeant Charlton supported it, on the ground that 
‘* the privilege had already been granted to the letters of the Council.” 
Eventually, after a heated discussion, the proviso was carried, and 
added to the Bill, and, though objected to by the Lords, at first, they 
soon gave way, and the privilege became common to both Houses. 

At that time letters were usually folded as small parcels, and, so 
far as my researches have extended, I have not found it possible to 
distinguish accurately between the two. All kinds of strange things, 
at all events, were sent free by His Majesty’s post under cover 
of this privilege, in more than one sense of the term. Dresses, 
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shoes, boots, slippers, window curtains, Valenciennes lace, books, 
partridges, pheasants, and haunches of venison were among the 
articles thus occasionally transmitted. Indeed, it is said that live 
animals were occasionally “franked’’ by this very simple process, 
and that one ingenious gentleman thus contrived to send a pack of 
hounds from one country residence to another, by instalments of 
two or three a day, at the expense of the long-suffering public. 

Not long ago Mr. Scudamore, the senior assistant-secretary to the 
General Post Office, found among the records of the establishment 
in St. Martin’s-le-Grand an old volume containing entries relating to 
the year 1703, and showing what sort of things were “ franked” 
through the over-sea post in the early days of Queen Anne. Among 
these entries were the following :— 

“Three suits of cloaths for a nobleman’s lady at the Court of 
Portugal.” 

“A box containing three pounds of tea, sent as a present by my 
Lady Arlington to the Queen Dowager of England, at Lisbon.” 

“A case of knives and forks for Mr. Stepney, Her Majesty’s Envoy 
to the King of Holland.” 

“One littel parcel of lace, to be made use of in clothing Duke 
Schomberg’s regiment.” 

“ Two bales of stockings for the use of the Ambassador of the King 
of Portugal.” 

** A box of medicines for my Lord Galway, in Portugal.” 

‘Some parcels of clothing for my Lord North’s and Lord Gray’s 
regiments.” 

“A deal case with four flitches of bacon for Mr. Pennington, 
of Rotterdam.” 

Living beings, also, as it would appear, were also occasionally 
sent as parcels ; for instance :— 

“ Eleven couple of houndes for Major-General Hompeach.” 

** Fifteen couple of hounds, going to the King of the Romans.” 

But to carry human beings by post was the crowning achievement 
of all; thus I find entries of— 

“Two servant maids, going as laundresses to my Lord Ambassador 
Methuen.” 

“ Dr. Crichton, carrying with him acow and divers other necessaries.” 

We are not told whether Dr. Crichton and his cow were duly 
marked with the London free-mark stamp before they were “ posted.” 
At that time there were no adhesive or embossed stamps to apply to 
them. 
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But to return to history. At first the number of ‘ franks” allowed 
to members of either House of Parliament daily was unlimited ; 
but to stop the abuses thence arising, about the middle of the last 
century the privilege was restricted to the number of ten letters 
a day, and in point of size and weight limits were set to the parcels. 
These restrictions applied to every privileged person except the 
actual members of the Administration, who still sent and received 
their letters and parcels ad /ibitum. 

The first inquiry as to the abuses connected with Parliamentary 
franking appears in the journals of the House of Commons in 1735 ; 
and more stringent measures were again adopted in 1764, when a 
Committee was appointed to inquire into the several frauds and 
abuses in relation to the sending and receiving of letters and parcels 
free from the duty of postage. Amongst such abuses it is related 
that in the course of five months one man had counterfeited—that is, 
had forged—1,200 dozens of franks of Members of Parliament, and 
that a regular trade of buying and selling franks for use had been 
actually established by various persons up and down the country. 

These restrictions, however, did not affect members of the existing 
Ministry ; and it is therefore probably true, as generally asserted, 
that even in the present century George Canning “ franked” the 
whole of Lord Clarendon’s “ History of the Rebellion ”’ to a friend 
in Ireland, and that Mr. Poulett Thomson, afterwards Lord Syden- 
ham, in the same way sent three haunches of venison free by the 
mail coach to his constituents at Dover. Originally, too, nothing 
more was required than that the peer or “ M.P.” should write his 
name in the corner of the cover—the word envelope was not then 
used—leaving the address itself to be filled up by other hands. 
This, however, was found to have led up to the extensive sale of 
‘* franks ” above mentioned, and accordingly a further proviso was 
added to the effect that the entire address should be in the writing 
of the franker. Ultimately, in 1784, to check further abuses, it was 
resolved that the date and the name of the place where the letter 
was posted should be added in the same handwriting, and the number 
of franks which each member might send was limited to ten, as above 
stated, though he might receive as many as fifteen. 

Of course a noble lord, like the late Lord Holland, who enjoyed 
the privilege for more than half a century, must thus have been 
practically in receipt of a large income at the cost of the public, as 
otherwise his fifteen letters daily would each have come to Holland 
House with from sixpence to a shilling charged on each ; and this 
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whilst his Roman Catholic fellow-peer—to whom the franking privi- 
lege was not accorded till 1829—had to open his purse every 
morning when the postman called at his door. It was calculated by 
Sir Rowland Hill in 1838, that no less than seven millions of franks 
passed annually through the General Post Office, amounting in bulk 
to about 30 per cent of the entire number of letters transmitted, and 
subtracting nearly a million of pounds from the revenue of the 
establishment in St. Martin’s-le-Grand. It was no doubt a painful 
thing for noble lords and honourable members to give up this 
pleasant and agreeable privilege at the bidding of Sir Rowland 
Hill ; but the fiat went forth all the same; and on the roth of 
January, 1840, all “ franking ” was abolished, an exception being 
made only in favour of Her Majesty’s own letters, and those from 
or to the Postmaster-General and other heads of Government 
departments on dona fide business. 

I have said that it was a pleasant privilege; and such it was. 
Nothing could be more agreeable or flattering than the power of 
obliging a friend in a trifling request at the cost of the country at 
large. ‘* Talk of charity!” said Sydney Smith; “ nothing is easier 
than to tell A that he ought to give something to B.” Besides, the 
habit of signing his name in the corner of every letter gave a vain 
man an adventitious importance in his own eyes, if not in the eyes 
of his neighbours, so that it was with great reluctance that noble 
lords and Members of Parliament gave their consent to Sir Rowland 
Hill’s new-fangled project. His late Majesty, when Duke of 
Clarence, used to enjoy few things more than sitting at the window 
of his club and franking the letters of his friends and acquaintances ; 
and almost every good-natured peer or M.P. used to be waylaid as 
he passed into St. Stephen’s day by day by a host of importunate 
applicants for franks. 

There were, however, all sorts of absurdities connected with the 
old system ; for while a frank cleared a letter from London to York 
or to Johnny Groat’s House, or the Land’s End, it was of no value 
in the London district (or twopenny) post, nor the various penny 
posts between sundry large towns and country villages. 

In latter days frank-collecting, as a branch of autograph hunting, 
became extremely popular, and almost every young lady you met 
had a quantity of franks in her scrap-book. The great Duke would 
never frank if he could help it, from conscientious motives, and 
accordingly the fair daughters of England had recourse to all sorts 
of ruses in order to obtain the sign manual of his Grace. Letters of 
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inquiry as to the character of imaginary servants who had (never) 
lived at Stratfieldsaye, and of imaginary privates of regiments, 
amongst which it was impossible to distinguish the feigned from the 
bond fide applicant, were among the means usually resorted to by the 
bolder members of the fair sex in order to elicit a reply from “ F. 
M. the Duke,” with the word ‘‘ Wellington ” written in the corner of 
the envelope. The frank of the Duke has been known to sell at an 
auction for a guinea, and that of Lord Byron at two or three pounds. 
That of Lord Nelson has fetched a similar price, and so has one of 
the Duke in his early days, signed “‘ Arthur Wellesley.” The franks 
of many ‘‘ peers” and “ commoners,” who held their seats for only 
a few weeks before the abolition of the franking privilege became 
greatly in request among collectors ; and fabulous prices were asked 
and given for those of Mr. A. Raphael, Lord Seaton, the Duke of 
Bedford, Lord Osborn, Mr. T. B. Macaulay, and a few others who 
had enjoyed the privilege for only the briefest time.* 

An extensive collection of franks is now-a-days a curiosity ; and 
those who cherish such a taste must be contented to be regarded as 
amiable enthusiasts of an antiquarian turn, and mocked at as 
‘‘ worshippers of relics.” But it is curious to look back after the 
interval of half a century and to see the same firm, bold, round, 
and eligible hand of Lord Palmerston, with those “ thick up-strokes ” 
which, late in life, he recommended to his Hampshire neighbours 
and to Treasury clerks as one prime object of education ; to mark 
the prim, neat, square, scholarly hand of Mr. Gladstone, in 1832, 
then fresh from his Oxford laurels ; the rapid, flowing penmanship of 
Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Russell; the pretty, lady-like 
addresses of the Lord Stanley of that time ; the huge, gaunt, rugged 
signature of Henry Brougham ; the scholar-like and thoughtful text- 
hand of Lord Lyndhurst and Sir James Mackintosh; the awkward 
scrawl of Tom Macaulay ; the small copper-plate chirogram of poor 
Winthrop Mackworth Praed. It is curious to see, as the readers of 
THE ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE may see in my private collection, 
franks of all the O’Connell tribe addressed to Tommy Moore at 
Sloperton, and those of statesmen and bishops long deceased ad- 
dressed to Sidney Herbert and Gladstone at Eton or Christ Church, 





* The rarest specimen in all the collection is a frank which I addressed to my 
own father, when I was a boy at the Charterhouse, and which actually passed 
free, as may be seen by the red stamp which it bears. I need not add that it is 
almost unique, as I only once or twice tried the experiment again. Hadetis 
confitentem reum. 














Lerd’ Neson's last Frannx addressed tc 


Lady Hamilton (See pages 35 ante and 63.) 
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and to Cardinal Newman at Oriel. All these things, and franks 
addressed to one’s schoolfellows now no more, touch on tender and 
pleasant recollections, and call back days which are long since 
passed away. 

When a boy I made a large and valuable collection of franks, 
which has amused my leisure hours in after life, and out of which 
grew, almost by chance, my taste for peerage cases and genealogical 
research, and my publication of the ‘County Families ;” so that I 
have turned to practical account in many ways what was once a 
mere childish taste. The frank of Lord Nelson, which I give as a 
frontispiece to this paper, is one of the most valued specimens of a 
collection which includes franks of the elder and younger Pitt, Fox, 
Burke, Arthur Wellesley, Sir Thomas Picton, and Sheffield, Duke of 
Buckingham. ‘The frank was written at sea, off Portsmouth, after 
he left the shores of England on his way to Trafalgar, where he fell ; 
and it covered what is probably the very last letter which he finished * 
to Lady Hamilton, and which is also in my collection. I shall be 
happy to show both the one and the other to any gentleman or lady 
who may wish to see it, and will take the trouble to apply to me. 

I will add by way of conclusion, that I have what I believe to be 
a complete collection of the franks of the Peers and Members of 
Her Majesty’s first Parliament. I am told that the Queen endeav- 
oured to make a similar collection. In procuring these Her Majesty, 
I am told, employed the friendly services of Sir Charles Murray, Sir 
Charles Phipps, and the various lords and ladies of her Court ; but 
I have never heard that she succeeded in making her collection 


quite complete. 


Che Archbishops of Canterbury and their jPalaces. 


By GRANVILLE LEvESON-GowER, EsqQ., F.S.A. 
PART J. 

HE following brief epitome of the lives of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury, and sketch of their several Palaces, formed the 
basis of a paper read by me at a meeting of the Surrey 

Archeological Society, held on 28th April, at the Archiepiscopal 





* Lord Nelson’s last letter to Lady Hamilton, which lay open on his desk in 
the cabin when he was wounded, was never finished, It is to be seen in the 
British Museum. 
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Palace at Croydon, with a view to the preservation of the remains of 
that historic building. 

In going into the above subject, I have been led to consider how 
it was that the Archbishops of olden times had so many “ stand- 
ing houses,” as they were called, for we shall find that their mandates 
were dated, at one time and another, from no less than fourteen or 
fifteen different places in Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, some of them 
Palaces, others Manor Houses. I have no doubt that Dr. Ducarel 
(History of Croydon, pp. 30, 31) is, to a great extent, right in his 
opinion—an opinion which Mr. Kershaw, the librarian of Lambeth, 
endorses in his pamphlet on Croydon Palace—viz., that besides the 
business of ordinations, institutions to benefices, and the like, pro- 
bate of wills,* marriage licenses, and acts of that sort were, until the 
Reformation, the personal acts of the Archbishop, and not performed, 
as now, by deputy. ‘ This business,” he says, ‘‘ being inseparable 
from the person of the Archbishops, followed them wherever they 
went.” It would have been impossible for such hostelries as then 
existed to have received the enormous retinue with which these 
prelates used to travel, besides which many of their houses were 
far distant from any town. We are told by Fitzstephen, the chroni- 
cler of Becket, that the pomp of his retinue and the luxury of his 
table exceeded anything that England had ever before seen. A 
great number of knights were retained in his service ; in the wars 
in Normandy he maintained for 40 days 1,200 knights, and 4,000 of 
their train, and in an embassy to France he astonished that court 
by the number and magnificence of his retinue. Fitzstephen men- 
tions, and I say it with bated breath in these days of blue ribbon 
and local option, that on this occasion he took two carriages con- 
taining iron-bound casks filled with a liquor which was much 
relished by the French; a wholesome drink, bright and clear, of a 
vinous colour and superior taste. It was a decoction of water made 
from the strength of corn. Its vulgar name was “beer.” Of 
Wolsey, not indeed an Archbishop of Canterbury, but Archbishop 
of York, and a leading ecclesiastic, we read that his train consisted 
of 800 servants, of whom many were knights and gentlemen. 

The custom of having several large houses was not uncommon 
among the nobility, and was dictated by reasons of convenience as 
well as by other motives. They were often halting-places or stages on 
the road to London ; more than one inn of recent times was formerly 





*The will of John Isky of Sundridge, 1375, was proved in August of that 
year before the Archbishop at Otford. 
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a nobleman’s residence, ¢.g. that at Marlborough, once the “ proud” 
Duke of Somerset’s house. There was another reason, I take it, 
which rendered it necessary for the Archbishops to move from place 
to place—viz., that the provisions for the household were mostly 
grown on the spot or brought from the immediate neighbourhood, 
and that when they were exhausted it was necessary to move on 
and repeat the process elsewhere. In the winter season, in those 
days, nothing, with the exception of game or fish, would be found 
on the table but’salt meat, and of this there would be a goodly store 
laid up every year. 

Before I go to the account of the different palaces or manor-houses 
of the Archbishops, it may be well to consider for a moment the 
nature of the office itself; the position which an Archbishop held, and 
his importance both in civil and ecclesiastical matters. I am afraid 
that, if we are to be quite impartial, we must admit that in many of 
the earlier occupants of the see the worldly element to a great 
extent prevailed over the spiritual. They generally held the office © 
of Chancellor—in fact, Sir Robert Bourchier (¢emp. Ed. III.) was the 
first layman who ever held the Great Seal. They were often what 
we should now call Prime Minister, and not unfrequently Masters 
of the Rolls. Hume, in speaking of the elevation of Becket to the 
primacy, says that ‘this high dignity rendered him for life the second 
person in the kingdom, with some pretensions of aspiring to be the 
first.” This is no exaggeration. In the conflict between Church and 
King, which was waged uninterruptedly in the Plantagenet reigns, 
the Church very often prevailed, and under a weak king like John 
the position of a prelate like Langton was well nigh supreme. 

It will not be necessary, I think, to go back to the somewhat 
legendary times of Augustine. Dean Stanley describes him as an 
* unpleasant man.” He died on 26th May, 605, and this date is 
recorded in the Book of Common Prayer as a black-letter day. A 
writer in the Zimes, in an article on the Archbishops, mentions the 
“ great name” of Theodore of Tarsus (668—690), the first, he says, 
who was in a real sense Primate of all England. Dunstan died on 
19th May, 988; this is still a black-letter day in the Prayer Book. 

I may begin with Stigand, the Archbishop at the time of the 
Norman invasion. He figures in history as having, in concert with 
Earls Edwin and Morcar, proclaimed Edgar Atheling, and offered 
resistance to William, although he afterwards made submission to 
him at Berkhampstead. The Conqueror refused to be consecrated 
by him, and the office was performed by Aldred, Archbishop of 
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York. He was degraded from his dignity in 1070, thrown into 
prison, where he died, and his estates were confiscated. 

Lanfranc, his successor, is interesting to us as being the first 
Archbishop on record who owned the Manor of Croydon, as appears 
by Domesday Survey. He was a Milanese by birth: it was he who 
asserted and maintained the supremacy of the See of Canterbury 
over that of York: he was the first of our English prelates, we are 
told, who maintained the doctrine of transubstantiation. Like many 
of the Normans, he was a great builder; he rebuilt a great part of 
Canterbury Cathedral, and Ducarel says, ‘‘I shall not scruple to 
set down Archbishop Lanfranc as the founder of the Palace of 
Croydon.” He died in 1089. The see was kept empty for four 
years, and Anselm, who succeeded, was engaged in a perpetual 
contest with William Rufus in support of the privileges of the 
Church. He was less successful in his attempts to suppress the 
fashionable extravagancies of the day in dress, especially in the 
matter of long-pointed shoes. He supported his argument by the 
statement that it was an attempt to belie the Scripture, where it was 
affirmed that no man can add a cubit to his stature. (How far the 
recent fashion of these days in the matter of high heels would have 
come under his cznsure, it is not for me to say.) In his crusade 
against young men wearing the hair long, he was more successful. 
We are told that King Henry I. cut his in the form required of him, 
and obliged all the courtiers to imitate his example. A curious 
duty devolved upon the archdeacon in those days, viz., that of 
barber. ‘‘In the case of clergy,” we read, “who wear long hair, 
they are to be clipped, whether they like it or not, by the arch- 
deacon.” Ralph, elected in 1114, would never allow the King to 
put on his own crown ; that ceremony, he said, was a peculiar right 
of the Archbishop on all occasions, and at a public ceremony he 
removed it, and then replaced it with his own hands. 

The history of Thomas Becket is too well known to need repeti- 
tion here. Britton (History of Canterbury) somewhat facetiously 
remarks, in allusion to the wealth which was brought to this place 
by pilgrimages to his shrine, ‘‘that this prelate was more profitable 
to the Cathedral after his death than he had been during his life” — 
an opinion to which we may perhaps subscribe without being guilty 
of heresy. The writer in the Ztmes before alluded to says: ‘‘ In his 
habits he hardly realised the modern ideal of a nice Archbishop. 
He wore sackcloth next his skin, and changed it so seldom that 
‘ effervescebat vermibus,’ says his biographer. He was a teetotaler, 
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whipped himself frequently—altogether, a man whom one is glad to 
admire at the safe distance of seven centuries.” To show the 
estimation in which his shrine was held, Lord Lyttelton, in his ‘ Life 
of Henry II.,” relates that in one year no oblations were made at 
Christ’s altar, £4 1s. 8d. at that of the Virgin Mary, whilst the 
amount at Becket’s was £954 6s. 3d. 

The name of Magna Charta will, I suppose, always stir the feeling 
of every English heart, and for that reason one cannot pass over in 
silence the name of Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Hume very properly observes that his memory ought always to be 
respected by the English. We can picture him to ourselves as we 
have seen him depicted, standing in the midst of the turbulent and, 
for the most part, unlettered barons, inciting them by his eloquence, 
and restraining somewhat their too violent passions: like Aolus 
in Virgil, ‘‘ Sceptra tenens mollitque animos et temperat iras.” This 
is not the only time in history, although the contrary is often asserted, 
that the Church has been found on the side of liberty and popular 
rights. We are told that it is to this prelate we are indebted for the 
division of the Bible into chapters. How far that is a cause for 
gratitude may, perhaps, be a matter of opinion. It was during his 
occupancy of the see that the remains of Becket were translated 
from the crypt to the Chapel of the Trinity beyond the High Altar. 

I should not mention Archbishop Boniface, but for a scene in 
which he was engaged, very unepiscopal doubtless, to our eyes, but 
quaintly related by Stowe, in his “Survey,” from the pages 
of Matthew Paris. He tells how Boniface, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in his visitation, came to the priory of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, whereupon the canons called his right in question, and 
answered “that having a learned bishop of their own, they ought 
not to be visited by any other :” which answer so much offended the 
Archbishop that he forthwith fell on the sub-prior and smote him on 
the face; and then, raging with oaths not to be recited, he rent in 
pieces the rich cope of the sub-prior, and trod it under his feet, and 
thrust him against a pillar of the chancel with such violence that he 
had almost killed him, whereupon, the canons came and plucked 
off the Archbishop with such force that they overthrew him back- 
wards. A general méiée ensued, during which the Archbishop 
secretly crept to Lambeth, and thence conveyed himself away. The 
canons were not very choice in their language either. They called 
him a Russian, a cruel smiter, and other opprobrious epithets. 

Kilwarby, the next Archbishop, ‘is the first instance,” says 
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Ducarel, that he can produce of an Archbishop who ever dwelt in 
Croydon. Peckham will be remembered by his persecution of the 
Jews, and by the splendour of his enthronisation feast, which is said 
to have cost 2,000 marks. Walter Reynolds, Edward II.’s Arch- 
bishop, is said to have owed his promotion to no less remarkable a 
reason for an ecclesiastic than his skill in theatrical plays. Simon 
Langham had the distinction of being created a cardinal in 1368. 

Simon de Sudbury was beheaded by the mob at Tower Hill, in 
Wat Tyler’s rebellion. Stowe, who calls him an eloquent man, and 
wise beyond all men in the realm, in his Chronicle relates how the 
rebels entered the Tower, the gates being set open; and, being guided 
by a servant to the chapel, they found the Archbishop ‘“‘ busie in his 
praiers,” for, not unknowing of their purpose, he had passed the last 
night in confessing of his sins and devout prayers. They laid hands 
on him, drew him out of the chapel to the Tower Hill, where, after 
several strokes, they beheaded him ; and having then nailed his hood 
upon the head, they fixed it on London Bridge. 

Archbishop Courtenay was of the blood royal, his mother Mar- 
garet being granddaughter of Edward I. Edmund Mortimer, Earl 
of March, appointed him by the name of William, Bishop of London, 
one of his executors, and bequeathed to him a cup or chalice of 
beryl, with a long foot of silver, gilt, and enamelled, for the body of 
our Lord (é¢., the communion office). 

Fitz Alan or Arundel, the next in order, the first Archbishop ot 
Canterbury ever attainted, was impeached for high treason, banished 
the kingdom by Richard II., and his temporalities sequestered. Of 
Arundel’s education, Hook says it differed little from that of other 
young gentlemen, and quotes Harding’s lines, which show the young 
gentlemen of that day to have been somewhat precocious, or as we 
should say, “ prigs : ”"— 

‘* And as lordes sonnes been sett at 4 yere age 
To scole at lerne the doctrine of lettrure, 
And after at sex to have thaym in language, 
And sette at mete semely in all nurture. 
At 10 to 12 to revel is their cure, 
To daunse, and singe, and speak of gentlenesse ; 


At 14 yere they shall to felde I sure, 
At hunt the dere, and catch an hardynesse.” 


Henry Chicheley is well known to us as the munificent founder of 
All Souls’ College, Oxford, and the builder of the Tower at Lambeth, 
popularly called the “ Lollards’ Tower.” 

John Stafford, John Kemp, and Thomas Bourchier were the 
Primates during the Wars of the Roses; the latter, known by his 
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device of a knot, had the honour of crowning three kings, Edward IV., 
Richard III., and Henry VII. He also was a cardinal. 

Warham was the last of the pre-Reformation Archbishops. His 
face is familiar to such of us as have visited at Addington, where his 
portrait hangs over the chimney-piece in the hall. There is much in 
the gravity and earnestness of the face which recalls Archbishop 
Tait, and there is much in the simplicity and dignity of his character, 
as it has been handed down to us, that invites comparison between 
the two. The picture of Warham, engraved in Lodge’s portraits, is 
still, I believe, at Lambeth. There is a tradition that it was pre- 
sented by Holbein, the painter, to the Archbishop, encased in the 
identical frame in which it yet remains. And here I may remark 
that the collection of portraits at Lambeth of the Archbishops—which 
is, I believe, continuous from the‘time of Warham downwards—is one 
of the most interesting series to be found anywhere. I know none 
in completeness that will compare with it. Dean Hook tells us that 
throughout his career the hospitality of Warham was conducted on a 
scale of almost royal magnificence ; 200 bishops, dukes, earls, and 
gentlemen of lower degree occasionally feasted in his hall. He spent 
no less than £30,000 in repairing and beautifying the different epi- 
scopal homes of the see, and at the time of his death left but 430 in 
his coffers—“ satis viatici ad ccelum,” as he reverently remarked. 
He was a great friend of Erasmus, and a funny story is told about a 
horse that he presented to him. “Erasmus,” says Hook, “ forgetful of 
the proverb not to look a gift-horse in the mouth, thus writes to 
acknowledge the gift: ‘I have received a horse from you not so 
handsome as virtuous ; he is free from all the mortal sins save glut- 
tony and incorrigible laziness ; he has all the virtues of a good con- 
fessor, pious, prudent, humbly modest, sober, and quiet ; he bites 
nobody, he never kicks. I expect there has been some roguery, and 
another horse sent to what you intended. I have given no directions 
to my groom, only if a handsomer and better one comes he may 
change the saddle and bridle.’’’ His career was for a time over- 
shadowed by the ambitious insolence of Cardinal Wolsey, but he 
asserted successfully the pre-eminence of the See of Canterbury over 
York, which was at one time threatened. * 

To him succeeded Cranmer, the first Protestant Archbishop, the 
first and last who was burnt alive, and the first married one since the 





* At the old manor-house of Salmon’s, in Penshurst, Kent, once a seat of the 
Selyard family, is a room called ‘‘the Bishop’s room,” and in a window there, in 
stained glass, was the pallium and arms of Archbishop Warham. 
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Conquest. His wife was a German, smuggled into England, so says 
report, in a large box full of holes. Queen Elizabeth, many years 
after, looked with little favour upon the marriage of an Axcch- 
bishop, and affronted Matthew Parker's wife after dining at her 
table. To the latter succeeded Whitgift, a name closely associated 
with Croydon, and the founder of its hospital. May we hope that the 
tomb of this great benefactor to the town is not always to remain 
in its present neglected condition? After him Bancroft, 1604-10, 
and then Abbot, a native of Guildford, and founder of the hospital 
there still known by his name. He was the last of the sportsmen 
among the primates; his accidental killing of a keeper with his 
crossbow while deer-stalking at Bramshill, in Hampshire, was atoned 
for by a monthly fast and a handsome provision for the man’s family. 
His successor was Laud, beheaded 1645 ; after which the see was 
vacant for fifteen years, and was conferred at the Restoration upon 
Juxon, who had attended Charles I. on the scaffold. Gilbert 
Sheldon is known by the theatre at Oxford which bears his name. 
He was Chancellor of the University from 1667 to 1669, an office 
which Laud had held before him, but no Churchman has held 
since. May we here call attention to the state of his monument 
in Croydon Church, and express a hope that the trustees of the 
Sheldonian Theatre may ere long restore it? Sancroft, deprived in 
1691, and Tillotson, who filled his place, were both promoted from 
the deanery of St. Paul’s. Tenison, appointed 1694, lived through- 
out Queen Anne’s reign. Herring and Hutton were both translated 
from York, as were Grindal in former and Longley in later times. 
Cornwallis (1768—1783) was sharply rebuked by George III. in a 
well-known letter for giving a rout at Lambeth Palace; to whom 
succeeded Moore (1783—1805), and then Manners-Sutton. 

The story of the appointment of Archbishop Manners-Sutton (the 
father of the Speaker Manners-Sutton, created Viscount Canterbury 
1835) to his see, as told by the Rev. W. Benham in a charming paper 
on Addington in Macmillan of March, shows how, in comparatively 
recent times, things were managed in the matter of ecclesiastical 
appointments. Upon the death of Archbishop Moore, in 1805, 
Manners-Sutton was Bishop of Norwich and Dean of Windsor. He 
was then at the deanery, and was entertaining a party of friends at 
dinner. In the middle the butler came up with an excited face and 
told him that a gentleman wished to see him, but would not give his 
name. ‘ Nonsense,” said the Bishop, ‘‘I can’t come now.” ‘ The 
gentleman says it is very important indeed, my lord, or he would not 
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disturb you.” ‘* Well,” said the Bishop, somewhat crossly, “ ask him 
to wait a few minutes until I have finished my dinner.” “Beg 
pardon,” said the butler, ‘‘but you had better see the gentleman 
directly.” The Bishop made an apology to his guests, and went into 
the next room, where, to his surprise, he found King George III 

“How d’ye do, my Lord; how d’ye do, eh? eh? Just 
come to tell you Archbishop of Canterbury is dead—died 
this morning; want you to be new Archbishop. What d’ye 
say, eh? eh?” The Bishop remaining silent for a moment, 
the King broke in again, “ Well, well, d’ye accept, eh, eh?” The 
Bishop had now recovered himself sufficiently to bow gracefully and 
signify his acceptance. “ All right,” said His Majesty, “go back ; 
got a party, I know; am glad you accept; good night, good night.” 
The fact was, the King knew that Mr. Pitt, the Prime Minister, would 
press Tomline, Bishop of Lincoln, upon him for the Primacy, and 
was determined to be first in the field. The very event which he 
expected occurred ; down came Mr. Pitt next morning to recommend 
his friend. The King was able to tell him that he had already 
appointed Dr. Manners-Sutton, then Bishop of Norwich; but, as 
Lord Stanhope tells us in his “ Life of Pitt,” Lord Sidmouth told Dean 
Milman that on this subject language so strong was used as had 
hardly ever passed between a sovereign and his minister. This 
Primate is still remembered at Addington by the old people from his 
habit of throwing a shilling to the boys who touched their hats to him 
as he rode along. He was the first who was buried at Addington. 


(Zo be continued.) 


al 


CUcish Bards and Cisteddfods. 


** This truth, at least, let satire’s self allow, 
No dearth of bards can be complained of now.” 
Byron, English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 


F anything out of the common is to happen in Wales it is sure 
to be plentifully advertised in England. There’s that little 
church as plain as a barn at Llianchwiddwnge; there’s the 

Wesleyan ‘‘ Nebo” at Cwmddwthwn, as unarchitectural as a Scotch 
dyke ; there’s the grand distribution of prizes, the Art Union of 
Meirionydd ; and last, but not least, there is the Eisteddfod. Most 
Englishmen have at some time or other seen this strange word in 
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print, and so had Mr. Brooker, of Steelpenton, Midlandshire, and 
like most of his fellow-countrymen he had occasionally been puzzled 
as to its nature and pronunciation. Now it so happened in the year 
186— that Mr. Bervon, likewise of Steelpenton, had an invitation 
from his aunt to visit Wales, with permission to bring a friend ; and 
it further happened that the friend to whom this invitation was 
proffered was Mr. Brooker aforesaid. Mr. Brooker gladly accepted 
it, and the time was fixed so as to enable them to be present at a 
veritable Eisteddfod. 

Some eight or nine hours’ travelling by the Steelpenton and South- 
Western Railway, including an almost corresponding number of 
changes, brought the friends to their destination. During the 
journey, Mr. Bervon, actuated by the very praiseworthy desire of 
entertaining his friend to the best of his power, endeavoured to 
initiate him in some of the Welsh mysteries. This was very agreeable 
to Mr. Brooker, as railway travelling in Wales is work of the dullest. 

First, then, Mr. Bervon endeavoured to enlighten his friend with 
regard to the pronunciation of the word. The nearest combination, 
he said, that the English alphabet is capable of is Zyestethvod, and 
that, as to its nature, it may be defined as a great meeting of the 
bards, held annually. Upon being interrogated as to what a bard 
was, Mr. Bervon found himself at his wit’s end ; but he said anybody 
might be a bard if he chose, and that almost everybody was a bard 
in Wales; and that, further, it was not essentially necessary a bard 
should have a harp. However, he promised to introduce his friend 
to the Rev. Professor Williams, B.B.D., who no doubt would be 
able to tell him all aboutit. The aforesaid B.B.D., be it understood, 
are titles in bardism, which the Rev. Professor had attained with 
honours. 

Llyn-llyd, the residence of Mr. Bervon’s aunt, is a large farmhouse, 
situated in a most pleasant spot, within some five miles or there- 
abouts to Llanrhochwg, where the forthcoming Eisteddfod was to be 
holden. Mrs. Davies, the landlady, was a most agreeable little 
person, very plump and merry. Her acquaintance with the English 
tongue was very limited, so that almost all communication between 
her and her visitors was carried on by means of her eldest daughter 
Gwen. Miss Gwen had been well educated, and had been to 
England “ to be finished,” and her English finish shone well upon 
her. Such a disparity between the acquirements of mother and 
child as that referred to may astonish the reader. It is but natural 
to expect that the present generation should go beyond the last; it 
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is so all the world over. But nowhere is the disparity more marked 
than in Wales. This is owing to a tendency of the last few years 
that a Welshman is loth to admit. 

Several necessities press upon the Welshman. Among them are 
the following :— 

First, that he send his child to England to be educated. In 
support of this innocent delusion, the Welshman launches into 
antiquity, and discourses by the hour on the ancient Britons, and the 
Druids and their sacred groves, whither once on a time repaired the 
youths of all Europe to be educated. Then he produces a string of 
Welsh colleges, very famous at one time, with a supplementary 
string of Welsh worthies very famous also at another time, but whose 
names seem to be completely forgotten all the world over except in 
Wales. But all that he can produce at the present day in the shape 
of a school or college are two or three fourth-rate grammar schools, 
endowed by Englishmen, whose pupils annually sit at the English 
university examinations to be annually plucked. 

Second, that a Welshman need not acquire English. He has a 
language. A language imported in its virgin purity from the 
Caucasus mountains, and kept to this day in that unadulterated state 
among the mountains of Wales. A languaze that the literati of 
Germany, when they first applied themselves to study, considered a 
daughter of the Sanscrit. They proceeded with their researches, and 
found reason to regard it a sister of the Samscrit ; they proceeded. 
further, and found reasons to consider it the mother of the Sanscrit ; 
and when they became still better acquainted with it they found more 
reasons to regard it still higher, and they dubbed it grandmother to 
the venerable Sanscrit. And besides being old, it is a very poetic 
language. It is the language of the storm, of the cataract, of the 
torrent that shakes the mountain’s crest, and of a variety of other 
undesirable acquaintances. And withal it is a very impressive 
language. For all which reasons the Welshman coolly assumes that 
he need not trouble himself concerning any other. But the shrewder 
Welshman sends his child to be educated in England, and to acquire 
the English tongue, caring little whether he acquire the language of 
the storm or not. And the monoglott is forced to admit that the 
Anglo-Welshman has the advantage of him. He can make his 
business pay better, he gets the highest salary, and is the most 
respected. But this by the way ; we must return to our Eisteddfod. 

The day following Messrs. Brooker and Bervon’s arrival at Llyn- 
llyd was evidently a holiday, as all the gay-coloured ribbons fluttering 
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in the breeze abundantly testified. And when they arrived at 
Llanrhochwg further signs of holiday-making were not wanting. The 
shop-windows were closed, but Mr. Brooker observed that the shop- 
doors were open. The bells of the parish church rang their very 
best peal, and vehicles of every description, all crammed to their 
utmost capacity, were pouring in from all directions. A great number 
of people were hurrying about, making believe that they had some 
highly important business to look after. Some of them wore little 
Prince of Wales’ feathers in metal stuck in a conspicuous place on 
their buttoned-up coats ; others wore rosettes of various colours ; 
while a few displayed leeks made of green ribbon. These busy 
individuals Brooker discovered to be Eisteddfod committee-men. 

About half-past ten it occurred to the promoters of the Eisteddfod 
that it was just time for the Eisteddfod to commence, though it had 
been announced to begin at ten. But they are not very particular in 
Wales as to such matters; they don’t trouble themselves about 
punctuality much. A few of the visitors agreed with the promoters 
that it was time to begin, and they made a rush at the Eisteddfod 
door. This made John Jones, ticket collector, very angry, as the 
tickets flowed in faster than he could collect them. About this time, 
too, it occurred to the chief bards that it was time to commence 
operations, which they proceeded to do by opening the Gorsedd. 
The Gorsedd was opened under a lamp-post, and within a circle of 
huge stones arranged according to the ancient Druidic fashion. 
Whether the said lamp-post was intended to represent the sacred 
groves of the Druids, Brooker could not discover; but soon one of 
the chief bards mounted one of the stones, and a crowd collected 
around him, but not within the huge stones, as that spot of ground 
was sacred. Then the chief bard announced his willingness to confer 
titles in bardism upon all those who had distinguished themselves 
in poetry or in song, and they were bid to enter the magic circle of 
huge stones. But none dared to step inside. That they do dis- 
tinguish themselves there is no mistake, but they save the chief 
bards the trouble of conferring titles, as they appropriate them to 
themselves, to suit their own fancy. 

While the interesting ceremony of the Gorsedd was going on, all 
of a sudden there was a cry raised of ‘‘ He comes! he comes!” at 
which all the people ran. Mr. Brooker was prompted to ask, “ Who 
comes?” “The President! the President!” wasall the reply he got 
from the running multitude. There, to be sure, he was coming—at 
least, his carriage, as leisurely as if it was an hour before, and not an 
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hour after its proper time. A procession was now formed to escort 
the President to the Eisteddfod, where he was at length installed. 

When the harp and trumpet duet was over, one of the decorated 
individuals before mentioned stood up and read an address to the 
President, recounting his many amiable qualities. The President was 
M.P. for the county, a very bad speaker, but exceedingly wealthy, 
and very diligent to create an impression to the effect that he was not 
at all bored, and that he did not wish himself a hundred miles away. 
In reply, he began by thanking, complimenting, and flattering every- 
thing and everybody, and ended by saying that this was the proudest 
moment of his life: he was proud of the position he then occupied ; 
proud of his being a ‘‘ Cymro coch” (red Welshman), and proud of 
his ancestors, who were all Cymry. At this there was a great clap- 
ping of hands, stamping of feet, and shouting of ‘‘ clywch,” which 
may be translated ‘‘ hear.” 

By this time four bards from the body of the pavilion, with pieces 
of paper in their hands, had climbed to the front of the platform. 
The first was a collier, whose paper looked very dirty and coally ; 
the next was a shoemaker. When this bard had done the clapping 
of hands that followed came from the further part of the pavilion ; 
it was presumed that the bards’ friends were in that locality. The 
next bard was a farmer, and the next an itinerant Baptist preacher. 

This being over, the competition for the singing of a Welsh glee 
was the next item. Two choirs responded. The successful singers 
were the Mynydd and Cwm United choirs, composed chiefly of aged 
farmers and cattle-drovers, with bandy legs, patent corduroy 
breeches, drab gaiters, and heavy nailed boots. The soprano part 
was sustained by some middle-aged women in the universal ‘ sugar- 
loaf” hat and red shawl. The chief characteristics of the singing 
were, basso, very gruff, and loud soprano, very squeaky and piercing. 
Other parts there were none, or they were drowned by the basso. 
They got the prize, and they deserved it. 

The next prize was for a Cywydd (pronounced Koweeth). This 
was won by a rising bard of much promise. He answered to the 
name of Llwydiarth. The next prize was for an Englyn, a species 
of composition of four lines only, in which the consonants are so 
artistically arranged that only one out of every twenty Welshmen is 
able to read it, and only about three out of a thousand to understand 
it. Two hundred and fifty-nine bards had sent in Englynion, which 
is the plural of Englyn, to this competition. The winner was 
Cawriog. Then came a song, and then a speech, the song being 
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comic and the speech patriotic. Thus the Eisteddfod proceeded over 
two or three days, the evenings being reserved for concerts, where the 
Mynydd and Cwm United Choirs, in consideration for the prize 
they had obtained for the piercing glee, had to perform gratis, and 
where the same piece of music was gone over half a dozen times, 
first on the harp, then sung as a solo, then on the pianoforte, then 
as a chorus, then played by the band. The poor “ Men of Harlech ” 
had to undergo all this at one single Eisteddfod. Professor 
Williams said this was also the case with regard to Welsh literature. 
He had had to pay several times over for the same few verses of 
Welsh poetry, and, after all, it turned out that they were only 
pickings from Kirke White. He bought Welsh books and periodi- 
cals, more as an encouragement to their publication than from any 
benefit to be derived from them, as everything they contained could 
be bought in English at a much cheaper rate. 

The Eisteddfod was at last brought to a close; the bards, chief 
bards, and Druids dispersed and returned to their homes; the 
pavilion was pulled down, and Llanrhochwg went to sleep again till 
the next Eisteddfod. Messrs. Brooker and Bervon wended their 
way towards Steelpenton, congratulating themselves that they had 
seen something and heard much more. 


Xf 


Cwo Cornish Crosses. 


N no county in England will more remains of ancient roadside 
crosses be found than in Cornwall. Some of them, it is true, 
have suffered considerably from the ravages of time ; others have 

been in part broken, in order that their shafts may serve as gate-posts 
or as ‘‘rubbing-posts” for cattle. Beautiful examples, nevertheless, 
still remain, especially in the district of the Land’s End, which is 
largely Celtic in the character of its ecclesiastical architecture, having 
been undoubtedly Christianised by Irish missionaries in the fifth and 
sixth centuries. 

Within the last few months fragments of two very fine crosses 
have been discovered in this neighbourhood. In the April number 
of the ‘‘ Journal of the Royal Institution of Cornwall ” will be found 
a most interesting account of the discovery of the remains of an old 
church cross at Quethiock, near Callington, and the writer, Mr. N. 
Hare, claims for it the credit of being, ‘‘ as regards height, the finest 
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in the county.” But a churchyard cross quite recently discovered at 
St. Teath, near Camelford, is at all events a foot higher. This cross 
formerly stood near the parish church, and is believed to be a relic 
of Celtic Christianity in that locality, and it has been recovered 
principally by the efforts of the Rev. Thomas Worthington while 
temporarily engaged in charge of the parish. It consists of a massive 
monolithic cross of the Greek type, and, including the shaft, 
measures 15 ft. high, capped with a nearly circular head containing 
the projecting limbs of the cross. The greater part of the shaft, 
8} ft. long, was found stripped lengthways, and adapted as a coping 
for a wall at the west entrance of the churchyard, a position which 
it has held for forty years. Other parts were discovered sunk in the 
ground to carry the pivoting of the churchyard gates. Fortunately, 
the greater number of the fragments have been recovered, and Mr. 
Worthington has undertaken the reparation and re-erection of this 
relic. The head or super-imposed cross of this monument is, like 
some other ancient crosses, not accurately circular, but slightly 
elliptical in form, the diameter along the horizontal arms being 
23 in., and that along the vertical shaft of the cross 26 in. The 
arms project for about 1 in., and gradually widen towards their 
extremities in the same manner, but not in so marked a degree as 
the limbs of the cross so well known as the Maltese cross. These 
arms are raised, and united by intervening segments of a circle not 
quite truly circular. The spaces between the segments and the arms 
are pierced through in the usual manner, the piercing following the 
lines of the segments and arms. The two sides of this ancient cross 
resemble each other in design, but the one which was in all pro- 
bability looked upon as the front face appears to have been in some 
degree more carefully carved and finished by the mason than the 
other. The long shaft which supports the ornamental cross has the 
angular corners rounded off, and each of the four sides or faces is 
enriched with deeply-incised lines or channels that form borders, 
within which are enclosed spaces replenished with sculptured 
ornamentation. 

It has been suggested by some that this fine but seriously- 
mutilated work, of undoubtedly early Christian art, in Cornwall, was 
erected towards the middle of the fourth century, subsequently to 
the persecution by Diocletian, when, writes Gildas, “the Christians 
were brought back to a state of ease, the victorious cross was dis- 
played, the churches were rebuilt,” &c. ‘If this monolith be a cross 
of victory,” writes a contemporary, ‘‘ may we not accept the testi- 
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mony of Gildas as literal rather than figurative? If so, after occupy- 
ing its pristine site for nearly a thousand years, this stone cross was 
probably overthrown by those who took a prominent part in the 
destruction of similar ecclesiastical objects in the stormy days of the 
seventeenth century.” Even within the memory of an aged parishioner 
it was used as a bridge across the outlet of a pond in the neighbour- 
hood. It was removed about the year 1835, by the Rev. Joseph 
Fayrer, then vicar, into the churchyard. Mr. Fayrer’s intention to 
restore and repair it was, however, frustrated by reason of the loss of 
the tenon and the fragmentary condition of the base, for the cost of 
repairing the base or procuring a new granite base then proved an 
insurmountable obstacle. In 1841, during the incumbency of the 
Rev. Thomas Amory, the relic received the treatment described 
above. About the same time a handsome Norman capital from the 
church was converted into a pig-trough, to which practical purpose 
it still subserves. 

From time to time, fragments of another cross have been recovered 
at Padstow, of which we have been favoured with the following 
interesting details by the Rev. T. Worthington :— 

‘« The cross at Padstow, when all the parts are brought together, 
will prove a veritable giant as compared with either of those which 
have lately been discovered at Quethiock and St. Teath, towering 
above them more proudly even than they tower above the crosses of 
St. Lanivet and St. Ives. While the height of these latter is ro ft. 
6 in., and of the two former 14 and 15 ft. respectively, the height of 
the Padstow cross cannot be less, and may be more, than 23 ft. Un- 
fortunately, not more than half of the cross has been found. The 
basement and a piece of the lower part of the shaft were dug up on 
the south side of the churchyard fourteen years since, in making the 
grave of the late Mr. William Souden. They were buried five feet 
below the surface, and undoubtedly occupied their original site, the 
soil having accumulated to that extent in the long period since the 
first erection of the cross, possibly as far back as the close of the 
Diocletian persecution. The shaft was firmly socketed in the base- 
ment, and both were removed to their present position at the left- 
hand side of the south-east entrance of the churchyard. The 
basement is a level but otherwise irregularly-shaped block, measuring 
8 ft. 2 in. in its greatest length, 5 ft. in width, and 1 ft. 2 in. in 
thickness. The fragment of the shaft fixed into the morticed base- 
ment is 3 ft. 7 in. in height, and at its junction with the base 
measures 2 ft. 11 in. in width and 13} in. in depth. The head of 
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the cross, which is of the Greek character, and another large frag- 
ment of the shaft, were found a few years ago in the grounds of 
Place House, where, with the rest of the shattered shaft, they were 
probably taken for preservation by the pious care of Edward Prideaux 
at the time of their overthrow by the Puritans, or afterwards by that 
of his son, Humphry Prideaux, Dean of Norwich. They have been 
fixed together and re-erected on a modern basement, it is said, at the 
instance of the Suffragan Bishop of Notting- 
ham. This portion of the shaft measures 
3 ft. 4 in. in length, 20 in. in width, and 
13 in. in depth at the bottom, and 17 in. by 
12 in. at the top. Although the head has 
now been fixed on this fragment, it is quite 
evident, on a superficial examination, that 
it is not the uppermost part of the shaft; it is 
too wide and too deep by quite three inches. 
There would appear from the inclination of 
the sides to be about 3 ft. 8 in. missing be- 
tween the upper part of this fragment and 
the lower arm of the cross. A much larger 
piece is missing between the lower part of 
this and the upper part of the piece in the 
churchyard, approximately 8 ft. 8in. Ido 
not know whether it has been suggested, or, 
if suggested, whether it has been controverted, 
that these fragments belong to the church 
cross. There can, however, be absolutely 
no doubt they do. The character of the 
granite, the slope of the deeply-beaded edges, 
the identity of decoration in the front and 
at the back of interlaced bands, the bands 
being wider on the one face than on the 
other, and at the sides of scroll work, are 
decisive on the point. ‘The granite is coarse- ee eee 
grained, and quite distinct from the granite of the district. The 
head of the cross is 33 in. in diameter. It is pierced with four 
trefoils. Unlike the Quethiock and the St. Teath crosses, the ends 
of the projecting arms are slightly concave, and the arms near the 
ends are connected, not by sections of a circle, but by the straight 
sides of an octagon. 

“On Mr. Roberts’ farm at Tregirles, there is a gate-post of the same 
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kind of granite, which is not improbably part of the layer of the 
missing pieces. It is 5 ft. 6 in. in height, and a large piece has been 
broken from the top during Mr. Roberts’ occupation. There is no 
appearance of beading or scroll work, but the drilling of holes for 
the banging and re-hanging of gates, and the general rough usage of 
a post in such a position, may have destroyed the ornamentation. 

“The Lord of the Manor, it is well known, takes an enlightened 
interest in these relics of a former age. A more vigorous search 
under his influential direction would very likely be successful in 
reclaiming the lost parts, but if not, they might be replaced with 
granite of a similar grain, and the cross re-edified on its original stte, 
and in its original dimensions, as a matchless monument of ancient 
Christian art, and as a fresh attraction to a singularly interesting and 
picturesque town.” 


xe 
@ Cromivellian Museum. 


By E:; WAtrorp, M.A. 
(Continued from page 23). 
PART Ji. 


ESIDES the pictures already mentioned, there are a large 
B number of exquisite miniatures, painted on ivory and enamel. 
The two finest of Mr. Williams’ miniatures of Cromwell are 
clearly of contemporary date. Unfortunately, the painters of these 
are unknown. ‘The one shows a vigour of expression toned down 
by the softness of age; the other is characterised by sternness. 
They are different, yet the same; both rugged and bold. One is 
framed in ebony gilt over, whilst the other is in a simple black oval 
frame. 

The French pictures, of which there are many, generally represent 
Cromwell in a hat and feathers, and, as stated above, with a head 
like that of a Cavalier or a brigand. The English mostly give him a 
stern visage and the austere dress of a Puritan. The Italian, German, 
Swedish, Dutch, Spanish, and others take the peculiar fancy of the 
country and the time. Some of the paintings, executed by perhaps 
very ardent admirers, show him to have been one of the noblest-look- 
ing men the world has ever produced. Cromwell was evidently ‘‘ his 
mother’s son,” if an ancient picture of his mother, in this collection, 
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is true to the life ; and Mr. Williams says there is no doubt about its 
genuineness. She has a noble face, highly intellectual, and “ full 
of character.” It is ‘Oliver all over.” 

Mr. Williams has constructed a ‘‘Cromwell Library” for his 
books on the subject of the lives of Cromwell, Cromwelliana, 
Histories of the Protectorate of the reign of Charles I., the works in 
which the character of the Lord Protector is treated by Guizot, 
Carlyle, &c. These are of the best editions, all uniformly bound, 
with ‘‘ the sun and moon ”’ emblem on the back of each in gilding. 

One of the most curious books in Mr. Williams’s library is en- 
titled “‘ Historie and Policie Re-viewed, in the Heroic Trans- 
actions of His Most Serene Highness, Oliver, late Lord Protector, 
from his cradle to his tomb; declaring his steps to princely per- 
fection, as they are drawn in lively parallels to the ascent of the 
great patriarch, Moses, in thirty degrees to the height of honour.’ 
By H. D., Esq., Claud. de Theodos., Solus meruit regnare rogatus. 
London, printed for Nathaniel Brooke, at the Angell, in Cornhill, 
1659.” It has a fine portrait facing the title-page, and is especially 
curious as being dedicated, with a very adulatory preface, ‘to the 
Most Serene Highness, Richard, by the grace of God Lord-Protector 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, &c. Chara Dei Soboles, mag- 
num Jovis incrementum.” 

Mr. Williams possesses a large number of pamphlets and tracts 
bearing on his favourite theme. Among them we find— 

(1) “A true and faithful narrative of Oliver Cromwell’s compact 
with the Devil for seven years, on the day on which he gained the 
battle of Worcester, and on which day, at the expiration of the said 
term, he afterwards died, as it was related by Colonel Lindsay, who 
was an eye-witness of that diabolical conference, related in Mr. 
Archdeacon Eachard’s History of England; with A Letter from the 
Lady Claypole, Oliver Cromwell’s adored daughter, to her sister, the 
Viscountess of Falconbridge, copied from the original and found in 
the Lord Falconbridge’s study soon after his death at Brussels, 
which, in a great measure, confirms the same. Also some remarks 
from Secretary Thurloe’s pocket-book, which corroborates the truth 
of this fact, never before printed. Second edition. London: 
Printed and sold by W. Boreham, at the Angel, in Paternoster-row. 
1720.” (6d.) 

(2) ** Lives of Mazarini and Cromvele.” By Alfonso Paioli, of 
Ferrara. Venice and Bologna. 1675. 

(3) “A Comparison between Tiberius and Oliver Cromwell.” 
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(In Latin.) By Peter Negeschio, an Italian. 1657. (Place of 
publication not mentioned.) 

(4) “ Heath’s Flagellum; or, The Life and Death of Oliver 
Cromwell, the late Usurper.” ‘The portrait at the beginning has 
Cromwell with a rope round his neck, and below are the lines 
parodied from Juvenal :— 

** Cromwellus ducitur unco 
Spectandus ; gaudent omnes: quz labra, quis illi 
Vultus erat—nunquam, si quid mihi credis, amavi 
Hunc Hominem.”’ 

(5) ‘ Literze Pseudo-senatus Anglicani, Cromwellii, reliquorumque 
Perduellium nomine ac jussu scripte a Joanne Miltono.” Issued 
by the Royalists in 1676. 

(6) “ Monarchy asserted to be the best, most ancient, and legallk 
form of Government, in a Conference held at Whitehall, between 
Oliver, late Lord Protector, and a Committee of Parliament. Lon- 
don: Printed 1660. Reprinted for E. Cave, at St. John’s-gate, 
Clerkenwell. 1742.” Among the speakers introduced in the above 
Conference are Oliver St. John, Lord Chief Justice ; Lord Chief 
Justice Glyn; the Lords’ Commissioners Whitworth, Lisle, and 
Fines (sic); Lord Broghill, Sir Charles Wolseley, Sir Richard 
Onslow, and Colonel Jones. 

(7) “His Highness’ Speech to the Parliament in the Painted 
Chamber, at their Dissolution, on Monday, the 22nd of January, 
1654. Published to prevent mistakes and false copies. London: 
Printed by Henry Hills, Printer to His Highness the Lord Pro- 
tector, and are to be sold at the sign of Sir John Oldcastle, near 
Py-corner. 1654.” 

(8) ‘* Vaticinium Canonale, a Rupture occasioned by the late 
Miraculous Deliverance of His Highnesse the Lord Protector from 
a Desperate Danger. With a Noverint Universi, in the Close. By 
George Wither, Esq. 

* Whoso dwelleth in the Secret of the Most High, 
Shall abide in the Shadow of the Almightie.’ 
London: Printed for T. Ratcliffe and E. Mottershed. 1655.” 

(9) “An Information and also Advice to the Armie on both 
parts, and this present Committee of Safety newly erected, and to 
the late Parliament ; and also to all People who seek peace and 
righteousness, and are for the Good Old Cause so much talked on. 
1659.” 

(10) “Good Council and Advice Rejected by disobedient men, 
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and the days of Oliver Cromwell’s Visitation passed over, and 
also of Richard Cromwell his son, late Protectors of these Nations. 
1659.” 

(11) Three Letters written by Oliver Cromwell and addressed to 
his Son and Daughters. Extracted from the Original Documents 
in the British Museum. 

(12) “A most learned, conscientious, and devout Exercise or 
Sermon, held forth the last Lord’s Day of April, in the year 1649, 
at Sir P. T.’s house in Lincoln’s Inne Fields, by Lieutenant-General 
Oliver Cromwell. As it was faithfully taken in Characters by Aaron 
Guerdon. London: 1680.” (This, of course, is a skit.) 

(13) “Monarchy Asserted. A reprint by E. Cave, at St. John’s 
Gate. 1742.” 

“ A Vindication of Oliver Cromwell and the Whiggs of 41. 1712.” 

(14) ‘‘ Oliver's Pocket Looking Glass, New Fram’d and Clean’d, 
to give a clear view of the Great Modern Colossus, begun by 
K. C.—, carry’d on by K. J.—, augmented by K. W.—, and now 
finish’d in order to be thrown down in the glorious R— of Q. A—. 
1711.” 

(15) ‘* Waller’s Panegyric on Oliver Cromwell, with three Poems 
on his Death, written by Mr. Dryden, Mr. Sprat, and Mr. Waller 
1709.” 

(16) * Oliver Cromwell, an Historical Play. By George Smith 
Green. 1752.” 

(17) ‘‘A Sermon preached before Oliver Cromwell at Hampton 
Court. By James Thompson, Minister of that Parish. 1714.” 

(18) ‘A Full Revelation of the great Victorie obtained by the 
Parliamentary Forces under the command of Lieutenant-General 
Cromwell against the whole Army of the Scots, under the conduct 
of Duke Hamilton. 1648.” 

(19) “‘A Full Relation of a second Victorie over the Scots at 
Hamilton, commanded by Colonel Kerr, who is taken by the 
Parliament's Forces, with other Prisoners of qualitie. Certified by an 
express from my Lord General. Hereunto is annexed the Remon- 
strance of the Western Scottish Forces to the King and Committee 
of Estates, October 25, 1650. And in answer thereunto, the 
Declaration of the King and Committee of Estates against the said 
Remonstrance, November 25, 1650. With other censures there- 
upon.” 

(20) “*A true account of the late Bloody and Inhuman Con- 
Spiracy against his Highness the Load Protector and the Com- 
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monwealth, for the subversion of the present Government thereof, 
and an involving this Nation in Blood. Manifested by the Examina- 
tions and Confessions upon Oath of some of the principal Con- 
spirators themselves ; as also by the depositions of several Witnesses 
which were taken concerning the same. . Published by special 
command. London: Printed by Thomas Newcomb, dwelling in 
Thames street, over against Baynard’s Castle. Anno Dom. 1654.” 

Then there are sundry medals, statuettes, coins, and carvings ; 
and these surely must not be passed by unmentioned, for to the 
lover of antiquarian objects every individual specimen in this unique 
collection is something more than a relic of Cromwell; they are 
the tell-tales of popular opinion in an age long gone by, as well as 
evidence of Cromwell’s own wisdom and energy. Among the coins 
is a five-shilling piece, but very little worn, which would not be a 
disgrace if produced by the authorities at the Mint of the present day. 
Mr. Williams has also secured one of the medals which were distri- 
buted among Cromwell’s veterans for their bravery during his Scot- 
tish campaign. One of his latest acquisitions is a medal of repoussé 
silver, three inches in diameter, bearing the inscription: ‘‘ Olivar 
Cromwel Protector van Engel. Schotl. Yrlan. 1655.”(?) (The last 
figure is somewhat indistinct, and may be 6 or 8.) On the reverse 
is: ‘* Masaniello Visscer en Coninck van Napels. 1647.” This fine 
work of Dutch art of the 17th century was secured by Mr. Williams, 
at Munich in May last. 

One more object of interest in Mr. Williams’s collection remains 
to be noticed, namely a cast of the Protector’s face, taken after 
death. It shows exactly the type of face so familiar to us all in the 
various portraits of Cromwell which have come down tous. The 
broad, stern forehead, the prominent nose, and even the wart upon 
it, the thick lips and powerful chin, all are easily to be recognised. 

Although Mr. Williams possesses many rare objects relating to 
Cromwell which cannot be found in libraries, museums, or any other 
collections in the English metropolis, in one respect his Museum 
of Cromwelliana is deficient. Mr. Williams professes no very great 
belief in the genuineness of ‘relics, and therefore he has not cared 
to add to it any autographs or signatures of his hero, or gloves, 
shoes, spurs, lace, inkstands, or watches, or any article said to have 
been worn by him or to have been used by his hands. For these, as 
I have told my worthy friend, he must go to Chequers’ Court, near 
Wendover, where a very interesting collection of such treasures is 
carefully preserved. 
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Che history of Silds. 
By CorNneLius WALFoRD, F.S.S., Barrister-at-Law, 


(Continued from p. 16, ante.) 
PART Ii. 
CHAPTER XXIV.—Gilds of Cambridgeshire. 


AMBRIDGESHIRE.—This county had many Gilds, some 
C of the chief of which I shall pass under review. 

Cambridge—I have already (chapter xv.) quoted the 
Ordinances of a Gild existing in this university town in the Saxon 
period. The following are some of those existing later :— 

1. Gild Merchant, founded 1200.—John, by charter dated 8th 
January, 1200, granted to the burgesses of Cambridge, ‘‘ That they 
should have a Gild of merchants.” But during several centuries I 
find no trace of its proceedings. 

1547.—1 Edward VI. At a Common Day, held on Friday after the 
Assumption of the Virgin Mary, it was agreed by all the commoners 
there assembled “‘ that all the free burgesses of this Towne that nowe 
be or hereafter shal be, shal be bretheren of y* Guyld Merchaunt 
within this Towne. And that they shal yerly gyve their attendaunce 
upon the Aldermen & Counselers at y*° same Guyld, upon this 
paynes ensuynge, viz., eny Aldermen that shal be absent to paie to 
the use of y* same Guyld xijd, eny baylyffe in his yere viijd, eny 
other baylyffe and such as have been Tresorers to paie vjd, & eny 
Burgesse under those degrees iiijd. And any foren Burgesse that 
shal be absent, yf he have resonable warninge, to paie to the use of 
y® same Guyld yerly xijd: Provyded alwayes that the Aldermen and 
Counselers of y* same Guyld shall have auctoryte to dyscharge all 
such parcells of the paynes aforesaid, as shal be forfeite by eny fre 
Burgesse which shall not be able to paie the same by the reason of 
the decaye of their substance at eny tyme or tymes hereafter.” 
(Cooper's Annals of Cambridge, ii. 2.) 

1556.—On the 12th of January it was agreed by the most part of 
the Aldermen and the “ four-and-twenty” then assembled, “ that the 
Guylde called Guild Merchant shall be kept agayne as yt hathe been 
used in tymes past, on the Sondaie after Relique Sondaie, and that 
Mr. Maior shal be Alderman thereof for this yere, and the Tresirers 
masters thereof.” And at a Common Day held on 2nd July this 
year, it was ‘‘ agreed that the two first articles made in the first yere 
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of Kinge Edward the Syxt, in the ordennance for the Guylde 
Merchaunt, shal be in effect, & that all paynes and forfaytures 
in the same shal be voide, and that Mr. Mayer, for y* tyme being, 
shal be Alderman, & give to the Guilde a bucke or vjs viijd for the 
same, & also to paie for his Dynner ijs. Every Alderman & his 
wife to pay ijs, whether they be there or no. Every of the foure 
Baylives for the tyme being, with their wifes, to paie xx¢, whether 
they be there or no. 
Baylifes, or be dischargid thereof, with their wifes, to pay xxd. 
Every Tresorer, & suche as have been Tresorers, & be not Baylifes 
& their wyfs, to paie xvjd, whether they be there or no; and every 
other Burgesse to paie for his Dinner xijd, & not to bringe his 
wife, & yf he be absent to paie iiijd. Every Wydow which was 
wyfe to a Baylyve or Tresorer, xijd, &, beinge absent, to paie iiijd. 
{ Vide Corporation Common Day Book.) 

1556.—There was a slight modification of the fines of the 
preceding year. 

1639.—The Corporation, on 24th August, made the following 
order : “‘It is ordered that the supper of the Guild Merchant, yearely 
held on Bartholomew night, shall hereafter be kept & the charge 
thereof borne & in every respect & degree be comformable to the 
supper yearely held the Tuesday after Twelfe [day], viz., the Maior 
to pay iiis. iiijd. Every Alderman, ijs. vj¢d. The Bailiffs, 24, 
Town Clearke, & Attorneys, ijs. Every Comoner, being a subsedie 
man, xijd, & those that are not subsedie men, viijd. And that 
those somes shall be paid respectively by every Maior, Alderman, 
Officer, & Freeman being any part of that day in the Toune, whether 
he be presentat thesaid supper or not, upon demand of the Tressurers, 
or one of them, within one week after the said supper, upon paine of 
every one fayling to make paiment to forfeitt five shillings to the 
use of the Corporacion, & to be barred for giveing any voice in Hall 
for xij monethes after. (Annals of Cambridge, iii. 293.) 

It seems clear that the Corporation of this Borough had become 
grafted on this Gild as early as 1547. 

2. Gild of Corpus Christi.—The date of the origin of this Gild 
seems obscure, but the following facts appear :— 

1349.—In a deed by which the Aldermen and bretheren of this 
Gild appointed John Hardy curator of their Estates, they request 
William Horwood, the Mayor, to set his seal of office, as better 
known than that of the Gild. 

1350.—William de Lenne, and Isabel his wife, on their admission 
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as members of this Gild, expended half a mark in the play of the 
‘‘ Children of Israel.” (Masters’ Hist. of Corp. Chr. Coll., 5.) 

1352.—On 7th Nov. the King, at the request of Henry, Duke of 
Lancaster, granted licence to the Alderman and bretheren of the 
Gild of Corpus Christi and St. Mary to found a college or house of 
scholars, chaplains, and others, under the government of a master, 
and by the name of the House of Scholars of Corpus Christi and 
the Blessed Mary of Cambridge. The college established in pursu- 
ance of this licence was, from its proximity to St. Benedict's Church, 
for centuries known as Benet College. In more modern times it 
has become designated by its original name of Corpus Christi 
College. (Cooper’s Annals, i. 103.) 

3. Gild of Holy Trinity, founded 1377.—The officers were to be 
an Alderman, two Stewards, and a Dean; with a Chaplain if the 
Gild could afford it. Services to be attended on the eve and the 
feast of the Holy Trinity. No priest shall have anything to do with 
the affairs of the Gild. There were to be four meetings every year ; 
when Stewards to give an account, and officers chosen. Help to 
poor bretheren, also to wives of bretheren [there were no sisteren in 
this Gild—a feature common to many, but not all of the Cambridge 
Gilds at this period]. New members to be admitted with consent ot 
Gild; to pay 13s. 4d. to Gild, 6d. to the Alderman, and 4d. to the 
Dean. A member might, on good cause shown, leave the Gild for 
atime. Proper respect was to be paid to the Alderman, who was to 
appease quarrels. This Gild was approved of by the Bishop of Ely, 
who granted two Indulgences in its favour. 

The other Gilds of this town may be reviewed very briefly :— 

4. Gild of the Annunciation, founded 1379, “in order that among 
us and our successors kindliness should be cherished more and 
more and discord be driven out.” Payments to be made yearly by 
every brother; but from these John Cornewaill is, by common 
consent, to be free, on account of the trouble he took in founding 
the Gild. There shall be four great torches; and also a chest with 
two locks and two keys. Quarrels shall be put to arbitration. No 
Parson nor Baker shall come into the Gild, nor any wife whose 
husband is not a member. No money shall be wasted over lawsuits. 

5. Gild of the blessed Virgin Mary (St. Butolph’s).—If any brother 
comes to want by mishap or sickness, so that it is not through 
plunder by harlots, or through any other bad way of life, and he has 
not the means of living, he shall have 7d. a week during life, from 
the Gild, and a new gown every year. If two bretheren are at same 
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time in want, then 4d. per week each. The poor brothers shall be 
buried at the cost of the Gild; and all, whether rich or poor, 
shall be kept in memory. Every incomer shall give to all the rest 
the kiss of brotherhood. 

6. Gild of the Blessed Virgin Mary (fuxta Fforum).—The Clerk 
and Beadle shall be excused from the annual payments. There shall 
be a Chaplain when they can afford it ; but help to the poor bretheren 
shall come before this. There shall be a chest to keep money and 
goods in; and no money nor goods shall be applied without the 
consent of all the Gild. 

The Ordinances of this Gild were declared good and lawful by the 
Consistory of Ely, under a decree dated 1st February, 1385. 

Several other Gilds in Cambridge were founded afterwards, 
(although upon the model, perhaps the foundations, of earlier Gilds), 
viz., the Gild of St. Clement in 1431; Gild of St. Peter and St. 
Paul in 1438; and the Gild of All Saints in 1473. 

Wisbeach.—Various Gilds existed in this ancient town, of which I 
shall give a brief outline :— 

Gild of the Holy Trinity.—This Gild was founded in 2 Richard II., 
1379, under the full title of “The Guild or Fraternity of the Holy 
Trinity in Wysbech.” The affairs were directed by a number of 
persons, consisting sometimes of twelve, and from that to eighteen, 
who assembled once a year at the time of the Feast of the Holy 
Trinity, and were called “an Inquisition,” at other times an 
‘‘ Inquest,” or “a Jury,” by whom the Alderman and other officers of 
the Gild were elected. At first only six officers were appointed, viz. : 
an Alderman ; two officers called Scabini [Scabini, Scavini, or 
Skyvens—these were guardians, governors, or stewards, and had 
charge of the goods and effects of the Gild. They were sworn, 
when they received the chattels of the house, to employ the same 
faithfully to the good of the Gild] ; a Clerk ; a Dean [in 1640 he is 
called ‘‘ Decanum Ecclesiz.” In 1513 he is ordered to warn the 
Aldermen and bretheren to bring in their books, accounts, &c. In 
1537 he is ordered to give monition to the Inquest to have the 
accounts ready at the election]; an Hostiliarius [a sort of steward 
of the hall], to assist in entertaining strangers. 

The accounts of the Fraternity were commenced to be kept in 
considerable detail, and apparently with much exactitude. Inscribed 
in the book was the following : “ Memorandum that here begins the 
book of the Accountants of the Brotherhood of the Holy Trinity.” 
Then follows, A.D. 1379, the account of Adam Reynold, the Chap- 
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lain, Simon Pokedych, Adams Mareys, Gilbert Grant, the Skyvens of 
the Guild of the Holy Trinity of Wysbech, from Sunday on the 
feast of the Holy Trinity, in the 2nd year of King Richard IL, 
after the Conquest, to the same Sunday in the 3rd year of King 
Richard II. for one whole year: Imprimis, in a tenth received for 
the Chaplain. Also in the sum of £4 5s. 8d. received of the brother- 
hood of the said Fraternity, from the Feast of St. Michael, in the 
third year of the reign of Richard II. to the Feast of St. Michael 
next following, except the pence which were received of ten novices, 
for the third time from the nativity of St. John the Baptist next 
following: sum £4 gs. Also in the sum of 26s. 8d. received of 
sixty-four brethren of the said fraternity, for the purchase of an 
image of the Holy Trinity—sum, £1 6s. 8d. Also in the sum of 
46s. 8d. received of fourteen novices [named], of each of them 3s. 4d. 
—sum, £2 6s. 8d. Also in the sum of £5 115. 8d. received of 
sixty-seven brethren of the aforesaid fraternity, viz., of each of them 
2od.—sum, #5 11s. 8d. Total sum, £13 14s. 

Expended.—First they account in a payment made to Mr. Adam 
Reynold, the officiating Chaplain of the said fraternity, for one whole 
year, viz., from the feast of St. Michael, last past, to the said feast 
next following, £4 6s. 8d.—sum, £4 6s. 8d. Also they reckon for 
the purchase of one image of the Holy Trinity, 25s. 3d. And they 
paid the plasterers 8s.: and for one man’s assistance for the said 
plasterers for one day, 4d.; and they paid to John Kynsper, for the 
removal of Parclos, with timber and bards in iron nails for the same, 
and for beer given to the workmen, 3s. 2}d.; and they gave to John 
Flaxman for his labour to Walpole for carriage of the tent, 6d. ; for 
sand and whiting bought, 12d.—sum, £1 18s. 34d. Also they 
reckon for two pieces of woollen cloth bought in London, for hoods 
for the brethren of the said fraternity, with the carriage from London 
to Wisbech, £5 6s. 8d.—sum, £5 6s. 8d. Also they reckon for 
bread bought, 3s. 6d. ; for beer bought, 16s. 6d. ; for wine, 2s. 74d. ; 
for beef bought, 3s. ; for saffron [used in cakes], 1d. ; for eggs, 4d.; 
for one quart of verjuice, 2d. ; for fish, 3d. ; cheese, 13d. ; for beer 
given at the fitting-up of the hall, 4d. ; for the cook’s wages, 6d. ; as 
a reward for the brethren at Lynn for their care and labour, 6s. 8d. ; 
for the expense of Nicholas Tyneteshalle to Lynn, and for the pur- 
chase of apparel for ten dancers, 5s. 8d. ; for iron nails bought for 
fitting-up of the hall, 6d.; and they gave to Robert, son of Thomas, for 
the hall and ornamenting the same, 3s. 4d.; and they gave to John 
Symond, for one man to hang up the burial things, 8d. ; and they 
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paid ‘for a tent in part of payment, ros. ; for paper bought for the 
accountant, one farthing—sum, £3 6s. 4d. Sum of all the ex- 
penditure, £14 17s. ro¢d.; and so the expenditure exceeds the 
receipts £1 3s. 1o}d., which ought to be paid by the sixty-seven 
brethren, viz., each of them 5d.; and thus there would remain 
1s. 11}d., which the said brothers expended in wine before they 
departed, and so, from the account, nothing remains. Amen. No 
further account follows for a period of fifty-four years. 

(Zo be continued.) 


A 


Sale of the bamilton JPalace Librarp. 
(Continued from Vol. ITT. p. 81.) 


HE sale of the third portion of the Beckford Library, removed 
Ww from Hamilton Palace, commenced on Tuesday, July 3, 
and was concluded on Saturday, 14th, after twelve days’ 
continuous sale, at the rooms of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & 
Hodge. Many important and valuable lots were disposed of, of 
which the chief were as follows :—Natalis, Annotationes et Medita- 
tiones, &c. ,Colbert’s magnificent copy, with fine plates, fol., Antverpiz, 
1595, purchased by Mr. Beckford in the La Vallitre sale for 451 
livres (francs) —£53 tos. (Bain) ; A Schole-house for the Needle, 
with certain patternes of cut workes, oblong 4to., 1624, rare, designs 
for lace, prefixed is a dialogue between Diligence and Sloth, in verse, 
black-letter—£ 58 (Ellis and White); Nelson’s Letters to Lady 
Hamilton, with eight pages of MS. notes by Mr. Beckford, 1814— 
£16 (Quaritch) ; Newcastle (G. Marquis de), Methode nouvelle et 
Invention extraordinaire de dresser les Chevaux, 1st edition, royal 
folio, 1657-8, with the equestrian portrait of the Marquis and the 
one of the Cavendish family by Diepenbeke, in red morocco and rich 
Harleian gold-tooling—this beautiful copy was presented to Hen- 
rietta Cavendish Holles, who married Edward Harley, second Earl 
of Oxford, and who was only daughter and heiress of John, Duke 
of Newcastle—£ 53 (Molini); Nieuwstad (N.), Reis Beschryvinge 
van Polen na Muscovien, Tyel, 1699, rare on account of its having 
been suppressed as casting doubts upon the birth of the Empress of 
Russia— £11 11s. (Sotheran); Nigelli, sive Vigelli Wireker 
Monachi Cantuariensis Speculum Stultorum, sm. 4to. without place 
or date, in green morocco by Derome, this was an unusually fine 
copy of the famous poem usually called Brunellus, and unknown to 
Brunet, 58 leaves of 36 lines to a full page—£7 15s. (Ellis and White); 
Niphus de Pulchro, sm. 4to. Romz (typis Aldinis), 1531, Grolier’s 
copy, with his mottoes, in brown morocco, vellum fly-leaves and gilt 
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edges, a little injured on the back and sides—£70 (Quaritch) ; 
Ordonances sur le Faict des Monnoyes, Estat et Reigle des Officiers 
d'icelles, printed on vellum, Paris, Roffet dit le Faulcheur, 1540, 
with the arms of Cardinal of France finely emblazoned in gold and 
colours, the cuts of coins of gold and silver illuminated in proper 
colours of the metals, and numerous ornamentations in gold and 
colours, finely bound in brown morocco by Roffet dit le Faulcheur— 
extremely rare, if not unique, as Brunet only mentions an edition 
with 40 leaves, and this has 44—£132 (Quaritch) ; Walpole’s own 
copy of the description of Strawberry-hill, with inventory and plates, 
with autograph additions and poems by the author— £ 29 (Quaritch) ; 
another edition, large paper, with the printed sheet O (said to be 
unique), 1784—£16 §s. (Bain) ; Palladio, Quattro libri dell’ Archi- 
tettura, fol., Venetia, 1570, with woodcuts and bearing autograph of 
Jac, Aug. Thuanus— £61 (Quaritch); Petrarcha, printed on vellum, 
Vinegia, Aldo, 1514, the second Aldine edition, having on the first 
leaf a tree painted, surmounting the arms of the Contarini family, in 
the original old Venetian brown morocco, with gold borders and 
gilt edges. Only seven copies of this beautiful little book are known 
printed on vellum. Hanrott’s copy sold for £73. This now 
brought £66 (Quaritch) ; Petrarca, con nuove Spositioni, Lyone, G. 
Rouillio, 1574, with woodcuts. This was the beautiful copy which 
had belonged to Marguerite de Valois, Reine de Navarre, bound in 
olive morocco super extra by Clovis Eve, the sides and backs 
covered with arms, motto, and devices of Marguerite de Valois in 
gold, being a magnificent specimen of her library—Z£ 79 (Quaritch); 
Petrarcha, Spirituale di Frate H. Maripetro, 4to, Venetia, F. Mar- 
colini, 1536, woodcuts. This was one of the few books to be met 
with which have belonged to the library of Thomas Maioli. It was 
curiously bound in old marbled morocco, sprinkled with gold, inlaid 
in coloured leathers, and having in gold letters on the cover 
“ Pétrarcha Spiri,” and beneath “ Tho. Maioli et Amicor.,” with on 
the reverse his motto in gold, “‘Inimici Mei Mea Mihi Non Me 
Mihi,” size 9 in. by 6 in.— £46 (Quaritch) ; Philostrati Vita Apol- 
lonii Tyanei et Eusebius contra Hieroclem, Gr. et Lat., which was 
Grolier’s superb copy, folio, Venetiis, Aldus, 1501-2, apparently on 
larger paper than usual, bound in old red morocco, the sides covered 
with gold scroll tooling, in Grolier style, and bearing his mottoes in 
gold. This was a book of exceptional interest to bibliophiles, and 
it was eagerly contended for, bringing the large sum of £300 
(Quaritch). Another book of unique interest of its kind was the 
fine folio Picart Tempel der Zang-Goddinen, with the 60 engravings 
in the first state, and 60 by Dinpenbeke, of the 1655 edition, and 
others from Mariette’s collection, including the rare duplicate sup- 
pressed Salmacis, Amst., 1733, bound by Derome in green morocco 
with silk linings, said to be the finest ever offered for sale, and when 
last sold in the Morel Vindé sale brought 8rof., now sold for £ 168 
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(Bain). Platon, Le Timée et Plutarque de la Creation de l'Ame translaté 
par L. le Roy dit Regius, Paris, 1581, Le Sympose, Le Phedon, &c., 
4to., one vol.; this was a beautiful book in splendid condition 
bound by Nicolas Eve in brown morocco, elaborately tooled with 
gold work— £141 (Quaritch); Plot (R.), Natural History of Stafford- 
shire, fol., 1686— £40 10s. (Bain) ; Poliphili Hypnerotomachia, first 
edition of this rare book, so much sought after on account of the 
numerous woodcuts from designs formerly attributed to G. Bellini, 
Mantegna, and even to Leonardo da Vinci, but now, as the 
catalogue states, proved by Mr. Lake Price to be by Carpaccio, the 
Venetian artist, fol., Venetiis, Aldus, 1499—£130 (Ellis and White). 
The late edition of the Hypnerotomachia, in French, two vols. in 
one, fol., translated by the Cardinal de Lenoncourt, with the beautiful 
woodcuts by Cousin, Paris, 1561, and Le Roy dict Regius de la 
Vicissitude des choses, Paris, 1577, bound together in one magnificent 
blue morocco volume by Nicholas Eve for Queen Louise de Lorraine, 
ornamented with petits fers tooling, and covered all over with fleurs- 
de-lis and the crowned L, the cypher of the Queen, brought the 
large sum of £220 (Quaritch) ; Poltock’s Life and Adventures of 
Peter Wilkins, a Cornish Man, plates, 1751, 2 vols—£11; Pompes 
Funébres de Polixene Reine de Sardaigne, Elisabeth Therese de 
Lorraine, La Dauphine a Notre Dame et & St. Denys, Philippe de 
France Roi d’Espagne, and other ceremonials, in 1 vol. atlas folio 
— £100 (Quaritch) ; Purchas (S.), Hakluytus Posthumus, or Purchas 
his Pilgrimes, fol., 1625, 5 vols., with the rare frontispiece (containing 
portrait) and all the maps and tables, bound with the arms of Lord 
Aylmer, gold on sides, presumed to be perfect, but sold not subject 
to collation, for £63 (Ellis and White). Of the nine copies of 
Rabelais, those which art the highest price were—Plaisante et 
joyeuse Histoyre du grand Géant Gargantua, woodcuts, Lyon, E. 
Dolet, 1542, size 5 in. by 34 in.—this rare edition contains the 
passages suppressed in the edition of 1537—£44 (Pickering) ; 
Recueil de Pitces galantes, en Prose et en Vers, de Madame la 
Comtesse de la Suze et de M. Pelisson, Paris, 1698, 4 vols. in 2, 
bound by Boyet, with arms of Count Hoym on sides— £ 5 3 (Quaritch) ; 
Rommant de la Rose (par G. de Lorris et J. de Meung), Paris, 
Galliot du Pré, 1529, woodcuts, a book rarely found in such fine 
condition as this, bound by Deseuil in red morocco doublé, red 
leather and gilt-marbled edges—£ 46 (Quaritch). The Solar copy 
sold for 355 francs only. Ronsard (P. de), CEuvres, Paris, 1587, 
ten vols. in three. This was the magnificent edition dedicated to 
Henry III., whose portrait it contains ; its interest was much 
enhanced by being a choice book from the library of Marguerite de 
Valois, Reine de Navarre, and being bound in the finest style of his 
art by Clovis Eve. It was splendidly ornamented with the arms, 
motto, and devices of Marguerite du Valois. For these small 
volumes, small thick 8vo., about 74 by 34 inches, there was a very 
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smart contention, starting with a bid of £130, and ending at last in 
Mr. Quaritch’s favour at no less than £ 430. Rudbeckii (O.) Atlantica, 
folio, Upsalz, five vols., with atlas, including two duplicates, vol. 1 
with different titles, one without date with seven additional leaves 
“de Atlantica diversorum Testimonia;” the other date 1679. This 
was a remarkable copy of the exceedingly rare work of Rudbeck, 
bound by Derome—£69 (Quaritch). The magnificent work on 
Russia, printed at the expense of the Emperor for presents only, six 
vols. in seven, imperial folio, and one vol. descriptions in Russian ; 
it contains 515 very fine coloured plates of costumes, armour, ancient 
ornaments of the Church, furniture, &c., illustrating Byzantine art of 
the 15th and 16th centuries—£80 (Bain). Salviani, Aquatilium 
Animalium Historia, fol. Rome, 1558—fine engravings of fish, 
splendidly bound in Grolier style in olive morocco by N. Eve, with 
arms of Bishop de Thou in silver on sides—£73 (Ellis and White) ; 
Sannazzaro, Arcadia, Sonetti e Canzoni, two vols. in one, small 8vo., 
Venet., Ald., with the anchors and initials illuminated, in brown 
morocco, Grolier tooling, gilt edges, lettered, and with Grolier’s 
mottoes on sides—£125 (Quaritch). Shelley’s Queen Mab, 8vo., 
1821, uncut, with notes in pencil by Mr. Beckford— £8 (Bain) ; 
Smith (John), Generall Historie of Virginia, New England, and the 
Summer Isles, with names of the adventurers, planters, and governors 
from 1584 to 1624, large paper, folio, 1624, the dedication copy “To 
the Lady Francis, Duchesse of Richmond and Lennox,” with maps 
and plates, including portrait of the Duchess of Richmond by W. 
Pass, and of Matoaka, by S. Pass, inlaid. There was a most animated 
competition for this book, which is not only extremely rare in this 
fine state on large paper, but had the additional interest of being the 
dedication copy. It was put up at a bid of £100 from Mr. Ellis, 
who was met with one of £200 from Mr. H. Stevens, who contested 
for it with Mr. Quaritch’s representative up to £600, but had to 
yield at the next advance of £605 for Mr. Quaritch. Somers, (Lord) 
collection of scarce tracts, 1809-15, 13 vols., revised by Sir Walter 
Scott—£23 (Lord Brabourne); Tasso, Rime, 1589, Aminta, Il 
Rinaldo, and others, a beautiful little volume, bound by Clovis Eve, 
which belonged to the library of Marguerite de Valois, and covered 
with her devices, arms, and motto in gold. In size it was 6} in. by 
3in. and rgin. thick —£86 (Quaritch). A mem. in pencil on the fly- 
leaf showed that it cost Mr. Beckford only two guineas and a half. 
Tewrdannckh, the famous metrical romance of chivalry, written by 
Pfintzing, recording the deeds of Maximilian I., folio, 1517—£81 
(Quaritch); Tirante il Bianco valorissimo Cavaliere, small 4to., 
Venegia, 1538, one of the rarest of the Aldines, and from the library 
of Demetrio Canevari, physician to to Pope Urban VIII., and bear- 
ing: his devices, with a medallion of Apollo driving his chariot— £111 
(Quaritch). The total of the 12 days’ sale amounted to £12,852, 
which brings the grand total up to £65,705 8s. 6d. 
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Autograph Letters. 
No. II. 

HE following letter was written to Hester, wife of Robert 
Sinclair, Laird of Feswick, of the family of the Earls of 
Caithness. It is copied from the original in the possession 

of General T. Bland Strange, R.A. The Strange referred to by the 
King was her nephew—the General’s grandfather—Alexander, who 
served in the 15th Light Dragoons, and was subsequently a Knight 
of Windsor. 
KING WILLIAM IV. TO MRS. SINCLAIR. 
Bushey House, 


Monday night. 
DEAR Mapa, (No date.) 


This evening I received the inclosed letter from Lord 
Harcourt, by which you will perceive at length it is settled that 
Strange is to be considered as entitled free of all expense. Keep 
the letter to prevent future disputes. 

The country is beautiful, and, as Mrs. Jordan’s carriage returns 
from London on Thursday, you will perhaps come in it and enjoy 
the fresh eggs, butter, and cream. Remember we dine at five, and 
ever believe me, Yours sincerely, 

WituiaM R. 

The letter must have been written in the first year of the King’s 
reign, and the Lord Harcourt must have been the third Earl, Colonel 
of the 15th Dragoons and Field-Marshal, who died the same year. 
It will be seen by the following pedigree that Mrs. Jordan was the 
illegitimate half-sister of Mrs. Sinclair, both being daughters of 
Francis Bland, son of Nathaniel Bland, LL.D., judge of the Pre- 
rogative Court, Dublin (of Derriquin Castle, co. Kerry, where the 
family is still seated). 

Miss Phillips, an actress, daughter of a Welsh clergyman, had an 
illegitimate child (subsequently Mrs. Jordan), by Mr. Francis Bland, 
who married Miss Catherine Mahony, and had with other issue two 
daughters, Hester, married to Mr. Sinclair, and Lucy, married to 
Mr. George Orpen. 

Mrs. Orpen had a daughter, Lucinda, who became the wife of the 
above-mentioned Alexander Strange, a military Knight of Windsor, 
who was present at Waterloo. He was the father of Colonel Henry 
Francis Strange, who married Maria, daughter of Major Nathaniel 
Bland, of the 47th Regiment, and had issue a son, General Thomas 
Bland Strange, R.A., who married Elinor, daughter of Captain 
Taylor, of the Hon. East Company’s Service, and has issue. 
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Collectanea. 


LACE-MAKING IN IRELAND.—The circumstances of its origin were 
very different from those of the beautiful fabrics, Venetian point and 
point d’Alengon. Lace-making appeared in Venice, not because 
philanthropy thought it would be a remunerative employment for a large 
class of poor persons, and hardly because commercial enterprise dis- 
covered a vein of handicraft only waiting to be called into action. The 
art developed itself in logical response to the wishes of wealthy and noble 
personages, whose love for beauty in fine form and glowing colour had 
both allied itself with and encouraged an output of splendid work in 
architecture, in paintings, in fabrics for costume, in furniture and articles 
of ordinary use. Designers and publishers invented and issued patterns 
which noblewomen, nuns in convents, and others equally neat-fingered, 
wrought with a perfection of skill which has not been surpassed. A sort 
of freemasonry between the aristocracies of Europe carried the influence 
of the art from Court to Court. Louis XIV. envied the lace-making of 
the Venetians, and determined to raise French lace-making to a level 
with it. His minister, Colbert, animated with a similar desire, seconded 
his master’s wishes by putting intrigue and diplomacy into action, and 
succeeded in establishing a body of Venetian lace-makers at Paris and 
Alengon. From this importation of Venetian skill sprang the school of 
French lace-makers, and its effects could not fail to percolate, as they did 
into neighbouring Lowlands and into England herself. But here the 
luxury of life was not inspired with such instinct for the beautiful as 
existed at Venice. The production of English lace was a matter of 
laissez faire. Parliament, in fits of jealousy, passed a few ineffective 
Acts, in the belief that it was protecting British lace-makers ; whereas 
these Acts tended to impoverish such taste as there was, and this, of 
course, recoiled upon the art itself. Little progress was made in the 
cultivation of taste and love for the arts. Ina less degree even a similar 
condition prevailed in Ireland. Nevertheless, the fact was presenting 
itself that lace-making might be adopted as a lucrative and domestic 
employment. The sight of “famishing children in the poor-house” so 
incensed a kind-hearted Lady Arabella Denny in 1743, that by means of 
a grant of £30 a year from the Royal Dublin Society, she started, and for 
some years kept alive in Dublin and its neighbourhood, the art of “bone 
lace” making. When she died, in 1792, the bone lace-making gradually 
expired. Thirty years afterwards the wife of an Irish rector taught her 
maid to imitate a specimen of Italian lace. The success of the imitation 
acquired some local notoriety, and others followed in the path which had 
been struck out. In another district, a gentleman forsook his studies for 
the Church, and marrying the daughter of a lace manufacturer, set 
himself to establish lace-making at Limerick, and for this purpose he 
brought over from England twenty-four girls to teach their Irish sisters 
how to make lace. The year of the disastrous famine in 1847 served to 
stimulate fresh endeavours in lace-making. Later on, a normal lace- 
school for training teachers was established in Dublin. But through 
misdirection the school lapsed into an ordinary drawing-school, and so 
failed.—7he 7imes. 

KNIGHTS OF THE HARE.—The origin of this order of knighthood may 
be set down among “things not generally known.” It is thus told in 
Baker’s “ Chronicles:”—*“ Both armies ”—of Edward III. and of Philip of 
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France—“ having their several reasons to decline the battel, they parted 
without doing anything: only an accident happened scarce worth remem- 
bering, yet must be remembered. A hare starting out before the head of 
the French army, caused a great shout to be made; whereupon they who 
saw not the hare, but only heard the shout, supposing it to be the onset 
of the battel, disposed themselves to fight ; and fourteen gentlemen, for 
encouragement’s sake, as the custom is, were knighted ; called afterwards 
in merriment, “ Knights of the Hare.”—Si1r S. BAKER’s “ Chronicles,” 


p. 122. 
® 
Reviews, 


The Egypt of the Past. By Sir ERaASMUS WILSON. Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co. 

WE owe an apology to Sir E. Wilson for not having given earlier notice 
to this admirable work, the best on the subject that has appeared since 
that of Mr. Villiers Stuart. The name of the author is known as the 
donor of “ Cleopatra’s Needle” to London, and as the writer of a small 
brochure explaining the history of that strange relic of a far distant age. 
Sir Erasmus has now taken a bolder flight, and has given us a work which 
presents us with a full history of the many dynasties of that kingdom, 
with notices of its pyramids, its mythology, the religious theories of the 
Egyptians, the Sphinx, Egyptian tombs, the Necropolis of Gizeh, obelisk 
worship, &c. The work has the advantage of a copious index, and it is 
illustrated with a large number of woodcuts and coloured lithographs ; 
among the latter being the Colossi of Memnon, the nine Pyramids of 
Gizeh, the Plain of Memphis, and the Rock-temple of Rameses II. at 
Aboo-Simbel, in Nubia. ‘ 

Shropshire Folk-lore: A Sheaf of Gleanings. Edited by CHARLOTTE 

SOPHIA BURNE. PartI. Triibner& Co. 1883. 

FEw counties in England, perhaps, present a wider field for folk-lore 
gleanings than Shropshire, where a poetical belief in ghosts and goblins 
seems to be one of the chief characteristics of its peasantry. The work 
before us has been edited from the collections of Miss Georgina F. 
Jackson, who, as we learn from the preface, in 1870 first conceived the 
idea of the “Shropshire Word-book.” In the course of the journeys 
undertaken by Miss Jackson in order to collect materials for her work by 
means of intercourse with the Shropshire peasantry, she gathered up, 
together with sounds and words, a mass of old world stories and ideas 
sufficient to give rise to a project of following up her first book by 
another which should deal with the subject of Shropshire folk-lore. 
Failing health on the part of Miss Jackson necessitated her relinquishing 
the task she had undertaken. She accordingly placed her folk-lore 
gleanings in the hands of her friend Miss Burne, with the request that 
she should carry on her work, and the result is the very interesting col- 
lection of legendary lore nowbefore us. These “‘gleanings” include legends 
and traditions concerning giants and devils, popular heroes, Will-o'-the- 
wisp, bogies, fairies, meres and pools, hidden treasures, names and places, 
&c.; witchcraft, ghosts, superstitious cures, charming and divination ; 
superstitions concerning animals, birds, insects, plants, the moon, days of 
the week, &c.; customs and superstitions connected with days and 
seasons ; traces of well-worship; wakes, fairs, feasts, and games ; the 
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Morris-dancer’s play ; ballads, songs, and rhymes ; proverbs, notes on 
church bells, epitaphs, &c. It will be seen from the above how wide and 
varied is the list of subjects dealt with by Miss Burne, and we can only 
add that we shall hail the publication of Part II. with great pleasure. 


On the Existence of a British People on the Continent, known to the 
Romans in the First Century. By the Rev. JOSEPH Hirst. (Printed 
for private distribution.) 1883. 

THIS little brochure has been reprinted from the “ Journal” of the Royal 

Archzological Institute, the subject having formed a paper read before 

that society. The paper, which exhibits deep research in its preparation, 

and is based partly on a work on early British history recently published 
by the learned Roman archzologist, Dr. Vincenzo de Vit, the well-known 
discoverer of the Sentences of Varro. It goes certainly far to establish 
the point that the “ Britones” and the “ Britanni” were different races, as, 
indeed, has been more than suspected by such archzologists as Dr. 
McCaul, the Rev. J. C. Bruce, and Mr. Thompson Watkin. 


Trois énigmes historiques :—La Saint-Barthélemy ; L’A faire des poisons 
et Madame de Maintenon; Le Masque de fer devant la critique 
moderne. Par JULES LOISELEUR, bibliothécaire de la ville d'Orléans. 
8vo. Paris. E. Plon et Cie. 

THE three problems discussed by M. Loiseleur, in his interesting book, 

have long occupied the attention of historians, and of all of them we 

may say, et adhuc sub judice lis est. 

On the question of the Saint Bartholomew’s Day massacre it is not 
only the curiosity of antiquarians and the researches of savants which 
are concerned, but the violence of party-spirit and the excitement of 
religious animosity. At the present time, when, amongst our neighbours 
on the other side of the Channel, the blindest intolerance is let loose, and 
when arguments both for and against Roman-Catholicism are more in 
request than perhaps they ever were, it is particularly important to 
determine once for all whether the slaughter of the Huguenots in 1572 
was a deed premeditated on the part of the Court, or whether it must be 
regarded as the result of a popular outburst, an émeute of the Paris 
bourgeoisie, which Catherine de’ Medici could not have controlled even if 
she had wished it ever so much, and of which she was glad enough, after 
all, to reap the benefits. 

M. Loiseleur is decidedly against the hypothesis of a premeditated 
design of doing away with the Huguenot leaders; he reviews all the 
arguments brought forward from time to time in support of that opinion ; 
he calls it a “*‘ worm-eaten thesis ” (use thése vermoulue), and wonders that 
the Protestants should try to make so much of it. At any rate, even if 
the Queen-mother did not plan deliberately a crime which Roman 
Catholics themselves now indignantly repudiate, it was as far back as 
1569 contemplated, weighed, and recommended by other persons.: 

“The Venetian Ambassador, Giovanni Carrero,” (we quote M. Loiseleur) 
“describing the calamities produced by religious dissensions and the 
remedies which might have been applied to put an end to them, wrote 
(1569) : ‘It is a received opinion that for such a purpose it would have 
sufficed, at the beginning, ¢o get rid of five or six leaders—no more. By 
that means, the compact organisation of the conspiracy would have been 
broken, the nobility trightened, and the people discouraged, who believe 
that they cannot succumb so long as they follow the advice and the 
fortune of some renowned leader. Deprived of these leaders, the nobles 
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would have submitted of their own accord.’ It is, we see, still and 
always the same advice : to reduce the insurrection by putting the chiefs 
to death. Catherine was naturally too irresolute, too much wanting in 
audacity, too incapable of initiative to embrace that idea at once ; but 
it was floating in the surrounding atmosphere, she was, so to say, 
penetrated by it ; it arrived to her simultaneously from Spain, from Italy, 
from her own entourage, from Philip II., from the Duke of Ferrara, from 
the Guises. Abrupt and violent determinations were not in her nature ; 
at the same time she did not absolutely feel repugnant to them, for, 
however deficient she might be in boldness, she was still less burdened 
with scruples ; but she would far have preferred to see another person 
assuming upon himself the risks of such a deed. Neither could her son 
take the responsibility which frightened her ; he was too young, too timid. 

‘What was wanted,’ says Carrero, ‘was a king full of resolution, who 
would have struck the blow without anyone suspecting it ; and there was, 
on the contrary, a cold and bashful Prince who dared say neither yes nor 
no without his mother’s consent.’ Michieli’s narrative tells us that when 
the deed was done, Catherine de’ Medici claimed the horrible honour of 
having long prepared it, thus endeavouring to pass the sponge over her 
former irresolutions, and to claim the merit of a constant and invariable 
system of policy. Facts, however, protest against that spirit of steady 
purpose which she had the melancholy courage of ascribing to herself.” 

M. Loiseleur’s conclusion, therefore, so far as the Huguenot massacre 
is concerned, may be summed up thus :—no premeditation, no plan 
fixed beforehand by the Queen-mother ; only a general desire of getting 
rid of her adversaries,—a desire which was realised through the fatal suc- 
cession of circumstances which neither she nor Charles IX. had 
anticipated. 

The second Azstorical riddle dealt with by our author refers to the famous 
—or rather infamous—poisoning cases which frightened Paris society, 
and took it so completely by surprise during the palmiest days of the 
reign of Louis XIV. _ It is well known that a special court, designated as 
chambre ardente or chambre des potsons, was established by order of the 
King to try the numerous crimes which had taken place in France, and 
which arose from the use of poisons administered by lovers to get rid of 
their rivals, by expectant heirs to secure a long-coveted fortune, by 
politicians to thwart the schemes of ambitious statesmen. With the names 
of such vulgar wretches as Exili, la Vigoureux, la Brinvilliers, la Voisin, 
were mixed up the more illustrious ones of Marshal Luxembourg, the 
Duchess de Bouillon, and the Countess de Soissons ; at last, suspicions 
of the gravest kind rested upon Madame de Montespan, who, it was 
confidently affirmed, seeing the heart of the King divided between herself, 
Madame de La Valliére, and Madamoiselle de Fontanges, had resolved 
upon getting rid of her two rivals, and even of poisoning the monarch. 
M. Loiseleur has carefully examined all the details connected with this 
disgusting business, and in doing so he has had the advantage which 
previous historians did not enjoy, of consulting the numerous documents 
published by M. Ravaisson, in his valuable work, “ Les archives de la 
Bastille.” Louis XIV., Louvois, and Colbert, assisted by the chief of the 
police, La Reynie, suppressed a considerable number of papers which, 
we are warranted in atfirming, would have been damaging to the impu- 
dent favourite, but enough remains to establish the all-but certainty 
of her guilt. 

Respecting the third and last problem—the man with the iron mask, 
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M. Loiseleur has no satisfactory solution to propose, and it is likely that 
none will ever be given. All that can be said with any amount of certainty 
is that he was a political spy, sent to prison as such, and who had by 
some unknown means obtained the possession of certain weighty secrets 
concerning the French Government. A legend soon gathered around his 
individuality. A velvet mask was transformed into an iron one; the 
pewter plates off which he took his meals became sumptuous silver 
dishes, and the Governor of the Bastille was supposed to wait upon him 
at table, whereas he fared exactly like the other prisoners. 

To conclude, M. Loiseleur’s volume is a valuable contribution to 
modern French history, and we recommend it heartily to those amongst 
our readers who are fond of seeing how circumstantial evidence can be 
weighed and discussed. 


THE July number of English Etchings (W. Reeves, 185. Fleet-street) 
contains three excellent examples of this beautiful art. The subjects of 
the etchings are as follows :— The Old Landgate at Rye,” by Alfred 
Withers ; “ Fishing Boats off Newhaven,” by Robert Currie; and “ The 
Yard of the Queen’s Head, Southwark,” by Ned Swain. The manage- 
ment of the light and shade in the last is especially admirable. 


By 
@bituary Memoirs. 


**Emori nolo ; sed me esse mortuum nihil zstimo.”—Zficharmus. 


THE death is announced at Florence of the architect De Fabris, 
who had just completed the new front of the cathedral in that city. 

ANGELO CANELLO, Professor of Latin Literature at the University of 
Padua, died recently, in the 35th year of his age. He was born in the 
neighbourhood of Treviso, and studied at Padua and Bonn, where the 
influence and example of Franz Diez led him to make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with romance, philology, and literature. In 1872 he published 
a work the object of which was to interpret the labours of his great master, 
and demonstrate their importance and place in the literary history of this 
century. Subsequently he published essays of Provengal lyric poetry and 
biographical sketches of several less-known troubadours. He also wrote 
non valuable papers on the condition and development of Italian 
literature in the sixteenth century, and a commentary on the “ Sepolcri” 
of Vgo Foscolo. He delivered a course of lectures on the history of 
German literature in the last century, which has been greatly praised, and 
will, it is said, be shortly published. 

Mr. HENRY FREDERIC TURLE, editor of Notes and Queries, died very 
suddenly, of heart disease, on the 28th of June, aged 47. The deceased 
was the third son of the late well-known organist of Westminster Abbey, 
and spent all his early years in the precincts of the College and Royal 
Peculiar. An“ old Westminster” by education, he remained to the last 
a devoted lover of the Church and College which he had known so well. 
His unremitting attention to the editorial work in which he succeeded the 
late Dr. Doran cannot fail to be known and appreciated by the readers 
of Notes and Queries. Mr. Turle was a genial and kindly editor, always 
ready to lend a helping hand to those who deserved it, and singularly 
modest and unselfish. “In very early boyhood,” observes the Atheneum, 
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“he had given evidence of a fondness for archzology, and particularly for 
church architecture and antiquities, which increased as he accumulated 
knowledge of the subject. No detail was too small for his careful notice, 
nor by him were any pains spared in gathering information from all who 
could impart from special stores—were they architects, clerks of works, 
stonemasons, or bricklayers. Westminster Abbey, endeared to him by 
associations of family, friends, and long residence, was the centre of his 
affections in the world of architecture ; and probably few were so well 
equipped as himself with a minute knowledge of its history, its structure, 
its monuments, and all its surroundings. Church ceremonial of the more 
stately kind had, from his schooldays, the strongest fascination for him.” 
The remains of the deceased were interred at Norwood Cemetery, a pre- 
liminary service being held in the Chapel Royal, Savoy, conducted by the 
Rev. H. White, and Dr. Bradley, Dean of Westminster. 

THE REV. WILLIAM JOSIAH IRONS, D.D., F.R.H.S., died recently, in 
his 71st year. The son of the late Rev. Josiah Irons, of Camberwell, he 
was born in 1812, and graduated at Queen’s College, Oxford. He had 
been Rector of St. Mary Woolnoth since 1872, and was Bampton Lecturer 
to the University of Oxford in 1870. Dr. Irons was the author of a large 
number of theological and other works, and lectures, including “‘ Addresses 
at the Royal Historical Society on the Changes of the Base of Civilisa- 
tion from the Antonines to the Fall of the Western Empire,” ‘‘ The Transi- 
tion from the Fall of the Empire to Charlemagne,” “Times from 
Charlemagne to the Concordat, 1122,” “Times to the Fall of Constan- 
tine. 

THE death is announced, at St. Leonard’s, of Mrs. MARY MARGARET 
HEATON (born Keymer), the industrious compiler of several useful and 
popular works on subjects connected with art, including “ The History of 
the Life of Albert Diirer,” “A Concise History of Painting,” “ Master- 
pieces of Flemish Art,” and “ Works of Sir D. Wilkie.” Mrs. Heaton was 
closely related to Douglas Jerrold and Laman Blanchard. 


%. 


MWeetings of Learned Societies. 
METROPOLITAN. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—Fune 21, Lord Carnarvon, President, in 
the chair. Several newly-elected Fellows were formally admitted to mem- 
bership. Two papers of more than average interest were read. The 
first, by Mr. George Payne, described the excavations made on the site 
of some ancient Roman buildings at Boxted, Kent ; the second, by Mr. 
H. Bradley, was a learned and critical disquisition on Ptolemy’s 
Geography of the coast of the British Isles, which it followed minutel 
from the extreme north, round the promontories of Kent and Cannel, 
up to the Lancashire coast and Solway Firth. It was remarked that the 
paper well deserved a more careful consideration than could be bestowed 
on it at an ordinary meeting, and an opinion was expressed that it ought 
to be published in the “ Journal” of the Society’s Transactions. Mr. W. 
Money communicated an account of the discovery of some Roman 
remains in Berkshire, between the villages of North and South Fawley. 
On digging for chalk four skeletons were found in distinct graves. With 
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two of these skeletons were found a small bottle and a drinking cup, the 
latter of castor or Durobrivian ware. These specimens Mr. Money 
exhibited, as well as some curious metal attachments or studs with double 
points and of doubtful use. Mr. Money also exhibited a 16th century 
drinking-cup or tazza, in the shape of a modern saucer-shaped cham- 
pagne glass, contained in a leather case, the shape of which shows that 
the glass had originally a cover. It had been carefully preserved in the 
Vickers family on account of its having been used by Queen Elizabeth on 
a visit to one of their ancestors. Mr. Money also exhibited a brass 
tobacco-stopper found at Welford. It was an oval medallion, bearing on 
one side William III. in profile and the legend “ Fear God, honour the 
king ;” on the other side were the royal arms and supporters.—Fune 28, 
Mr. H. S. Milman, Director, in the chair. General Pitt-Rivers read a 
paper on “Ancient Locks and Keys and their Geographical Distribution,” 
which was illustrated by a series of diagrams upon the walls, and by a very 
large collection of specimens laid upon the table, and with respect to which 
it was stated that they are intended to be presented to the University of 
Oxford. General Pitt-Rivers showed the derivation of the more compli- 
cated forms of locks from the simple padlock of the ancient pedlar, and 
explained the geographical distribution of locks similar in principle 
though diverse in form over countries so distant as Egypt, Japan, Scan- 
dinavia, and England. Mr. T. F. Kirby, Bursar of Winchester College, 
also read a paper on sundry ancient deeds and charters belonging to the 
great Abbey of Hyde, near that city, and now preserved in the muniment 
room of the college. Many of these illustrated various legal practices 
and civic customs, and some referred to the ancient fair of St. Giles’, near 
Winchester, which in its day was a rival to that of Sturbridge, in 
Cambridgeshire. The reading of these papers was followed by an 
animated conversation. 

ARCHAZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—fwly 5, Mr. T. H. Baylis in the chair. 
Professor B. Lewis read a paper “On the Gallo-Roman Antiquities of 
Reims,” which are much less known than the medizval monuments. The 
Porta Martis stands on the north side of the city, and consists of three 
large arches separated by coupled columns, and the soffits contain elabo- 
rate designs, viz., the labours of the twelve months in the centre, Jupiter 
and Leda on the left, and the twins suckled by the she-wolf on the right. 
The last group seems to allude to the name of the city. The mosaic of 
the public promenades illustrates those passages in ancient authors which 
describe gladiatorial combats. The tomb of Jovinus, so called, is a sar- 
cophagus deposited in the crypt at the Archbishop’s house. The figures 
on the front represent a lion hunt, in high relief. From the style of the 
execution, Professor Lewis would be disposed to assign them to the age 
of the Antonines. The inscriptions relating to Reims present many 
points of contact with the history of our own country. For example, we 
find in them mention of Mars Camulus, who reminds us of Camulodunum, 
and Cantius, which looks like Cantium, Kent. One of the coins of 
Durocorturum (Reims) is remarkable because it exhibits three conjugated 
heads on the obverse. M. Loriquet says they symbolise three provinces : 
Belgica, Germania Inferior, and Germania Superior ; but there can be 
little doubt that we have here the effigies of the Roman Triumvirate— 
Octavian, Mark Antony, and Lepidus. Mr. P. Harrison adduced further 
evidence of the antiquity of the inscriptions found by him at Stonehenge. 
Mr. W. M. F. Petrie read some notes on a collection of graffiti of the 
fifteeenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, from the Great Pyramid. 
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Mr. E. Wilmott exhibited a further collection of rubbings from the brasses 
in Cobham Church, which were commented on by Mr. Waller. Mr. J. 
Nightingale exhibited a fine pre-Reformation chalice from Wylye Church, 
and a parcel-gilt tankard, used as a flagon, from Fugglestone Church, 
Wilts. Mr. P. B. Brown sent a watch, by Daniel Quare, with a silver 
“cock,” and other watches. 

LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Fune 
27, annual meeting, held, by permission, in the hall of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company, Mr. John Gray, Prime Warden, in the chair. The members 
had previously met at the church of St. Vedast, Foster-lane, where 
Mr. T. Milbourn read some notes on the histories of the churches of 
St. Vedast, and St. Anne and St. Agnes, Aldersgate. At the meeting 
at the Goldsmiths’ Hall, Mr. George Lambert, F.S.A., made some 
remarks on the history of the Company; he also explained the fine 
series of historic portraits which adorn the walls of the Hall, 
Court-room, and other parts of the building, and likewise exhibited 
a magnificent and complete set of the so-called “Apostle spoons,” 
which he had recently presented to the Company. Mr. Walter 
Prideaux next described the charters and early records of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company ; and Mr. John Staples, F.S.A., gave some biographical notices 
of the Aldermen of the Ward of Aldersgate, more especially those who 
were members of the Company. The ancient plate of the Company was 
next described by Mr. Wilfrid Cripps, Q.C., F.S.A., after which Mr. 
Alfred White, F.S.A., read a paper giving an account of the Old Priory 
of St. Martin’s, which occupied the site of the General Post Office. Mr. 
John E. Price, F.S.A., described the Roman, British, and other 
antiquities which had been found in the neighbourhood, and some of 
which were exhibited. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—May 22, Dr. Hyde Clarke, V.P., in 
the chair. Mr. E. P. Rathbone exhibited and described a collection of 
ethnological objects from Bolivia. Major H. W. Feilden read a paper on 
“Stone Implements from South Africa.” The specimens exhibited form 
part of a collection made by the author in Natal, the Transvaal, and Zulu- 
land during the years 1881 and 1882. Out of the large number of worked 
stones and implements that have passed through the author’s hands he 
had seen scarcely any with water-worn edges. It would appear, therefore, 
that these implements, chiefly made of comparatively soft materials, must 
have been used and lost in the immediate vicinity of the places where they 
are now found, and the large numbers found in certain spots seem to indi- 
cate settlements or stations at such spots ; moreover, the most prolific 
spots are generally just those which would be most advantageous for pro- 
curing game. On the summit range of the Drakensburg and its rocky 
kloofs, where game must always have been scarce, stone implements are 
scarce, if not altogether absent ; whilst on the lower levels of the New- 
castle district, which even in the memory of middle-aged colonists 
swarmed with countless herds of antelope, we find abundant traces of the 
stone period. The conclusion at which the author arrived was that the 
users of the stone implements found in the more recent of the superficial 
alluviums were not separated from the present day by any geart lapse of 
time. On several occasions crystals of quartz were found in company with 
stone implements in the alluviums, ond the author believed that the stone 
age people had carried these crystals either as charms or ornaments. 
Possibly the stone age existed for a lengthened term in South Africa, and 
may resolve itself into palzolithic and neolithic periods ; but at present 
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we have hardly sufficient data at command to enable us to arrive at 
definite conclusions. The Rev. C. T. Price read a paper, by Rev. J.Sibree, 
on “ Relics of the Sign and Gesture Language among the Malagasy.”— 
Fune 12, Prof. Flower, President, in the chair. Dr. E. B. Tylor read a 
paper on “ Old Scandinavian Civilisation among the Modern Esquimaux.” 
Amongst other evidences of contact with European civilisation the author 
made particular mention of the lamp used by the Esquimaux for cooking 
and for warming their dwellings. One of these primitive-looking lamps 
was exhibited by Dr. J. Rae. Dr. Tylor considered that the metal lamps 
used in the south of Europe and some of those used in Scotland at the 
present day were exactly the same in principle as these Esquimaux lamps, 
and that they must all have been developed from the same original idea. 
The Director read a communication from Mr. J. H. Rivett-Carnac, de- 
scribing some palzolithic stone implements found by himself and Mr. J. 
Cockburn, in Banda, a hilly district in the North-Western provinces of 
India. Specimens of these implements were exhibited, presented by Mr. 
Rivett-Carnac to the Institute. Dr. E. B. Tylor read a paper by Mr. A. 
W. Howitt on “ Australian Beliefs..—Fune 19. A special meeting was 
held at Piccadilly Hall, by Mr. Ribeiro, to view the Botocudo Indians 
brought over by him to this country. Mr. Hyde Clark, V.P., in the chair. 
Mr. A. H. Keane, read a paper on the “ Botocudos.” Mr. Ribeiro pre- 
sented the Institute with a small collection of typical Botocudo weapons. 
—Fune 26, Professor Flower, President, in the chair. Mr. W. G. Smith 
exhibited a collection of palzolithic implements from Leyton and Walt- 
hamstow. Mr. R. B. White read a paper on “The Aboriginal Races of 
the North-Western Provinces of South America.” Mr. J. P. Harrison 
read a paper on “ The Relative Length of the First Three Toes of the 
Human Foot.” Theauthor adduced evidence to show that a long second 
toe was a characteristic of races, existing at the present day in Egypt 
(according to Pruner Bey), South-West Africa, and many of the Pacific 
Islands, including Tahiti. It appears also to have prevailed amongst the 
ancient Peruvians and Etruscans. When met with in Europeans, 
excepting perhaps in Italy, it may be attributed mainly to narrow shoes, 
but sometimes to mixture of blood. Mr. Harrison had ascertained by 
measurements, that a second toe even slightly longer than the first was 
not, as generally supposed, common in statues of the best period of Greek 
art. Unfortunately, the peculiarity was being perpetuated by casts of the 
feet of Roman or Grzco-Roman statues, which in some cases—as, for 
instance, that of the left foot of the Farnese Apollo—were modern 
restorations. 

SHORTHAND.—Fune 6, Mr. T. A. Reed, V.P., in the chair. Mr. J. G. 
Petrie exhibited a caligraphic writing machine. Mr. M. H. Lowe reada . 
paper on “ The Education of Reporters,” and Mr. A. H. Browne, one en- 
titled “Legible Phonography,” a suggested system based upon. the 
principle of distinct signs forthe syllabic representation of words.— 
Fune 30, annual meeting, Mr. C. Walford in the chair. The Council 
presented a satisfactory report in regard to the proceedings of the Society 
during the past year. The number of members now on the rolls is 127, 
against 95 last year, and this notwithstanding a few resignations from 
various causes. Reference was made to the publication of the papers in 
the magazine of the Society, entitled Shorthand, and it was announced 
that this publication, while drawing largely on the funds of the Society, 
contributed much to placing the Society in the position of the leading 
institution, if not the only one at present, of its kind. The Council 
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suggested that a special fund should be raised towards the cost of holding 
a Congress of shorthand writers in London in 1884. In nominating Mr. 
T. A. Reed as President for the ensuing year, the Council referred to his 
services and the high position he held among phonographers. The report 
was adopted. The following were among the officers elected : President, 
Mr. T. A. Reed ; Vice-Presidents, Lord G. Hamilton, M.P., C. Wyman, 
Rev. Professor Heckler, Mr. E. Pocknell, and Professor Everett.—Mr. H 
Harvey has executed for the Council of this Society an excellent bust in 
terra cotta of Mr. Cornelius Walford, the first President of this Society. 

HELLENIC.—Fwne 14, annual meeting, Professor C. T. Newton, C.B., 
Vice-President, in the chair. The annual report was read and adopted. 
The Council called the special attention of members to the project for 
establishing a British school of archzological and classical study at 
Athens. On this subject, after some preliminary remarks from the 
Chairman, Professor Jebb made a statement to the meeting of the position 
and prospects of the scheme, which he had introduced to the public in a 
recent article in the Fortnightly Review. The editor of that magazine 
and other writers had taken up the idea warmly, and adherents of the 
highest eminence had been gained for the project. The Prince of Wales 
and the Duke of Albany had promised support, and so had the Chan- 
cellors of the two Universities, the President of the Royal Academy, the 
— of the Society of Antiquaries, the Bishop of Durham, and 
others. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR PRESERVING THE MEMORIALS OF THE 
DEAD.—F une 7, second annual meeting, Dr. Trollope, the Bishop Suffra- 
gan of Nottingham, in the chair. The report stated that the number of 
members now reached nearly 500. Thetwo Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York had given their names as patrons. It recorded the names of a 
variety of parishes in which the society had taken action, with more or less 
success, to stay that ruthless destruction of monuments which is too often 
carried on under the cover of church “restoration.” It also stated that 
the inscription on the monument of one person known to fame, Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, had been rescued from oblivion and re-cut, through the 
society’s agency, in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey. Resolutions 
were carried, affirming the usefulness of the society, and pledging those 
present to support it by their purse as well as by their influence. The 
secretary is Mr. Wm. Vincent, of Belle Vue-rise, Norwich. 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS.—Fune 6, 
annual meeting, held in the hall®f the Society of Arts, John-street, Adelphi, 
Sir John Lubbock, M.P., in the chair, supported by Lord Houghton, Lord 
Crewe. Mr. Vernon Lushington, Mr. W. Morris (hon. secretary), Mr. R. S. 
Poole, &c. The report gave a list of about 120 ancient buildings in this 
country, besides nine abroad, in reference to which the society had taken 
steps during the past year, either to induce those in charge of them to 
perform some necessary repairs, or to protest against such falsifications of 
old work as were often called “restorations.” Among the instances 
treated more at large in the report some stood out very prominently. 
Such were the continued “restorations” at the Tower of London ; that 
going on in depravation of the largest parish church in England, St. 
Nicholas’s, Great Yarmouth ; at Peterborough Cathedral; at Croydon 
Palace ; at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor; and at Hampton Court 
Palace. In foreign countries a considerable portion of the society’s work 
in the past year had been devoted to the monuments of Arabart, in Egypt, 
and to various Italian buildings, such as the Monastery of Ara Coeli at 
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Rome, the Mercato Vecchio and the Ponte Vecchio, in Florence, with 
other buildings. Mr. Vernon Lushington, in moving the adoption of the 
report, owned that the fruitlessness of their protests in so many instances 
made it sad to read, but still their movement was telling on cultivated 
public opinion. The elements were conspiring with the restorers to spoil 
the noble buildings left us as a national heritage by our fathers. Too often 
did they find arrayed against them the influence of rank and fashion, of 
powerful Church rulers, and of men belonging to the architectural pro- 
fession, and they must always count on the hostility of the commercial and 
industrial demon. Against these the speaker invoked the help of all 
persons of true taste, appealing especially to the conservative instincts of 
the fair sex, who ought to plead with the youthful Primate to make a 
stand against the ruin of our churches by “restoration.” The motion was 
seconded by Lord Houghton, who remarked on the two things wanted, 
the prevention of our old buildings from perishing by decay, and their 
repair without defacement. To solve the problem artistic taste and his- 
torical knowledge were alike indispensable. Instances of complete 
success were rare. He was reminded by the presence of his noble relative 
that Crewe Hall was one of them. His Lordship further illustrated the 
subject by what he had lately seen in Egypt and Rome. The report 
having been adopted, Sir John Lubbock made some prefatory remarks on 
the history of his own Act for the Preservation of Ancient Monuments, 
before calling upon Mr. R. S. Poole to move a resolution in favour of the 
measure now before the House of Commons for extending its principle so 
as to embrace monuments of a later date. Mr. Poole then brought 
forward his resolution, which was passed. 

FoLK LORE SociEty.—fuly 5, at the annual meeting, held at Lord 
Beauchamp’s house in Belgrave-square, the report was adopted, and 
thanks were voted to the President, Council, and Honorary Secretary. 
Mr. E. Walford proposed that a committee should be appointed to inquire 
into the circumstances under which Mr. Satchell had been superseded as 
publisher to the Society by Mr. Stock. It was ruled, however, that such 
inquiry was not quite within the province of an annual meeting, but that a 
meeting of the Council should be specially convened on a future day to 
consider the question, and, if necessary, to report upon it. 


PROVINCIAL. 


CARADOC FIELD CLUB.—This society made its first excursion of the 
season to the Brown Clee Hill on Tuesday, June 12. The church of 
Clee St. Margaret, which they first visited, consists of a nave and chancel, 
and on each side of the chancel arch is a squint or hagioscope. The 
next point of interest visited was the Heath Chapel, which is conjectured 
by the best judges to have been founded about the twelfth century, to 
which period its simple Anglo-Norman architecture points. The party 
next proceeded to the Roman Encampment on Nordy Bank, after inspect- 
ing which the Rev. A. Clowes read a paper directing attention to the fact 
that this earthwork (for it is nothing more at present) was an undoubted 
Roman work, having a road running from it, more or less traceable in 
the present day, vwz@ Tugford, Hungerford, Roman Bank, Rushbury, 
Cardington, and the Devil’s Causeway, to Uriconium. The party after- 
wards started for the summit of the Brown Clee Hill, the highest point in 
Shropshire, 1,806 feet above the level of the sea, to inspect Abdon Burf, 
supposed to be of British origin. This is a large encampment, occupying 
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the summit, surrounded by enormous earthworks, and having in its 
interior very curious circles of stone, some of which communicate with 
others by a straight passage, having mile-stones on either hand. These 
circles are believed by some to be the foundations of ancient British 
habitations, constituting a city enclosed with defensive works, belonging 
to an earlier period than Nordy Bank. 

HAILEYBURY ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.—May 14, the President,Rev. H. 
C. Wright, read a letter from Mrs. Butler in answer to the vote of sym- 
pathy forwarded to her. The Chronicler, Rev. L. S. Milford, mentioned a 
fine preaching cross in the churchyard of Sedgehill, Wilts, described the 
unique Puritan communion table in the church of Donhead St. Mary, 
and spoke of St. Thomas’s, Salisbury, where there are curious repre- 
sentations of the last judgment over the chancel arch, and in a side 
chapel lunettes, representing the Annunciation and the Adoration. The 
Rev. W. D. Fenning spoke of Crowland Abbey, Ely Cathedral, and a 
house at Cambridge, where some curious heraldic painting, a copy of 
which was shown, has been discovered. He also described St. Neot’s 
Church and Ightham Moat-house, and gave an account of the work 
going on at Peterborough Cathedral. The Rev. G. E. Jeans spoke of the 
Kléster Kirche at Berlin ; the tomb of Queen Caroline at Brunswick, and 
several other places of interest in Germany. The Rev. J. Ll. Dove 
described the church at Gedney Hill, where there are some curious oak 
pillars ; and the church at Cowbitt, where the tower has fallen away so as 
to form a curve—May 28, the President read some inscriptions from 
church bells in Devonshire, sent by Rev. F. J. Hall. The Chronicler, Rev. 
L. S. Milford, read a paper on Pembroke College, Oxford. The foun- 
dation of the College on the site of Broadgates Hall, and the subsequent 
enlargements to provide for the increase of the institution, were pointed 
out, and the objects of the College shown by reference to the statutes. 
Dr. Johnson’s love for Pembroke was pointed out by a quotation from 
Boswell, and the worthies of the College were mentioned. The paper was 
illustrated by a collection of prints.— Fume 11, the President acknowleged 
the receipt of THE ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE for the last two months. 
The Rev. W. D. Fenning read a paper on “Greek Coins.” Starting from 
the earliest of all coins, the Lydian and A¢ginetan, he traced the gradual 
progress in design, and the various meanings of the subjects represented 
on the coins of Greece, pointing out also the value of coins as records of 
history and art. The paper was illustrated by a good collection of coins 
and electrotypes, and drawings by F. I. Thomas. 


4) 
Antiquarian Mews ¢€ Motes. 


M. PALLAIN, of the French Foreign Office, will shortly publish, with 
Plon, a work upon Talleyrand’s diplomatic mission to London in 1792. 

Mr. WALTER BESANT has prepared a little volume of “ Readings from 
Rabelais,” to be published by Messrs. Blackwood. 

M. LAURENT RINHUBER’S “ Relation of a Voyage in Russia in 1684,” 
is announced for publication by Albert Cohn, of Berlin. 

A Civit List pension has been conferred by Mr. Gladstone on the 
Rev. N. Pocock, whose name is well known as a writer on historical 
subjects. 
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THE Duke of Devonshire has, at Mr. Furnivall’s request, again lent his 
1597 Quarto of “ Richard III.” to Mr. Griggs to be photographed for the 
series of Shakespeare Quarto Fac-similes. 

THE annual Exhibition of Ecclesiastical Art will be held in con- 
nection with the Church Congress at Reading in the first week of 
October. 

THE parish registers of Farleigh, Surrey, 1679-1812, are about to be 
published by subscription by Mr. R. G. Rice, of Croydon. Copies of the 
monumental inscriptions in the church and churchyard will be given. 

IT is proposed to celebrate on November 1 the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Edinburgh Geological Society. A conversazione will be held in the 
Museum of Science and Art at Edinburgh, and an address will be deli- 
vered by the Duke of Argyll. 

ARRANGEMENTS are being made in ve tp for the meeting of the 
British Association in September. Among the places of interest to be 
visited by the Association are Knowsley, Lathom House, Haigh Hall, 
Stonyhurst College, and Clitheroe Castle. 

THE small Egyptian obelisk found in Rome a short time ago has now 
been entirely uncovered. It is perfect, and measures 6 métres 45 centi- 
métres in height. It is proposed to erect it in the Piazza of the Roman 
College, near the spot where the stone was disinterred. 

THE Record Society has issued to its members the seventh and eighth 
volumes of its publications. These two books deal with the Lancashire 
and Cheshire records, now preserved in the Public Record Office, and have 
been edited by Mr. Walford D. Selby. 

UNDER the title of “ Bibliotheca Curiosa,’”” Mr. Edmund Goldsmid, 
F.R.H.S., of Edinburgh, announces a series of reprints of early and 
scarce works, including Caxton’s “‘ Reynard the Fox,” and some books 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde. 

WE have much pleasure in announcing that Mr. Walter Money is about 
to produce a second edition of his interesting book on “ The Two Battles 
of Newbury,” which has long been out of print, and for which there is 
constant inquiry both in and out of Berkshire. 

PRINCE IBRAHIM HILMYy, brother of the Khedive, has in the press a 
bibliography of printed books, manuscripts, periodical literature, &c., 
relating to the antiquities, history, and political and social life of Egypt 
from the earliest times. 

STRAWBERRY-HILL, the historic home of Horace Walpole, has been 
sold at last, and its connection of more than a century with the Walpoles 
and Waldegraves is finally dissolved. The purchaser is Baron H. De 
Stern, who intends to reside in the historic house and to preserve the 
estate intact. 

A NEw Archzological Handbook and Map of Gloucestershire, by Mr. 
G. B. Witts, of Leckhampton, has lately been published, in which no less 
than 113 ancient camps, 26 Roman villas, and upwards of 160 barrows are 
described, and the various British and Roman roads in that county are 
clearly pointed out. f 

A VALUABLE collection of curiosities has been placed in the Cathedral 
library, Canterbury, having been presented to the Dean and Chapter by 
Mr. A. Wetherall, a gentleman who takes great interest in the Cathedral 
foundation. The collection is the result of many years’ research in various 
parts of the world. : 

THE Dover Congress of the British Archeological Association will 
begin on Monday, August 20, Among the places likely to be visited are 
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the Maison Dieu, St. Martin’s Priory, St. Radigund’s Abbey, St. James’s 
Church, at Dover; Deal, Sandwich, Richborough, Walmer, Lymme, Salt- 
wood Castle, Hythe, and Canterbury. At the close of the Congress a 
supplementary visit to Calais will be arranged. 

THE Duke of Devonshire has lent to Mr. Griggs his quartos of 
“ Richard II.” and the Heyes “ Merchant of Venice,” as well as that of 
“Richard III.” To the first, Mr. Harrison, of the New Shakespeare 
Society’s Committee, is preparing an introduction; for the second, Mr. 
Furnivall is doing the like work, so that the fac-similes of these plays may 
soon follow that of “ Richard III.,” with Mr. Daniel’s introduction. 

AT a meeting of the Committee of the Pipe Roll Society, held on 
Thursday, June 21, all the preliminaries connected with the establishment 
of the Society were settled. The transcript of the Roll for 5 Henry IL., 
which will form the first volume of the series, has been placed in the 
printer’s hands, and arrangements have been made for the compilation of 
the promised key to the abbreviations used in the Pipe Rolls. Anaccount 
has been opened with the Temple Bar branch of the London and West- 
minster Bank, and subscriptions became due on June 1. 

THE following articles, more or less of an antiquarian character, 
appear among the contents of the magazines for July :—Art Fournal, 
“The Jones Collection at South Kensington Museum;” Zemple Bar, 
“Some Reminiscences of Literary Paris ;” Macmillan, “ The Forms and 
History of the Sword ;” Fortnightly, “ Cave Tombs in Galilee,” and “A 
Chapter of Autobiography ;” 08 i Review, “Count Romford,” 
and “The Ethics of Biography ;” Nineteenth Century, “The Sirens of 
Ancient Literature and Art ;” Art and Letters,“ Mont Saint Michel ;” 
Harpers Monthly, “A Famous London Suburb—Hampstead,” and 
“Chatterton and his Associates ;" Merry England, “A Berkshire 
Village a Hundred Years Ago;” Magazine of Art, “The Plantin- 
Morteus Museum at Antwerp ;” The Month, “ Recent Excavations in the 
Roman Forum ;” Catholic World, “ A Medieval Kulturkampf ;” Dudlin 
Review, “ Adrian IV. and Ireland ;” Edinburgh Review, “The Ancient, 
Medizval, and Modern Stage,” and “ Peerages and Pedigrees.” 

THE annual Congress of the Royal Archzological Institute will be held 
at Lewes, Sussex, in the week between Tuesday the 31st, and August 6th. 
The Earl of Chichester, President of the Sussex Archzological Society, will 
be the President of the meeting. The Presidents of Sections will be as 
follows : Antiquities, Major-General Pitt-Rivers, F.S.A.; History, Mr. 
Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L.; Architecture, Mr. J. T. Mickelthwaite, F.S.A. 
On the first day the Mayor and Corporation of Lewes will receive the Insti- 
tute, and after the delivery of the President’s address, there will be a 
reception by the Sussex Archzological Society at the Castle. The Rev. W. 
R. W. Stephens will then make some remarks on the Battle of Lewes, after 
which there will be an inspection of the Castle and Priory, followed by a 
general perambulation of the town, and a visit to the field of the Battle of 
Lewes. The programme for the succeeding days embraces visits to 
Pevensey Castle and Church, Rye, Winchelsea, Hastings, Battle Abbey, 
Hailsham, Hurstmonceaux Castle and Church, Old Shoreham, New 
Shoreham, Sompting, Broadwater, Worthing, Arundel, and Chichester. 

_ A NEw English “Dictionary of Periodical Literature ” has been pro- 
jected. The compiler is Mr. Cornelius Walford, who has been a frequent 
contributor to these pages, and is also known for his services to biblio- 
graphy. From his prospectus we learn that he proposes to divide his 
work by the four distinct periods of periodical literature, the first covering 
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the period from the invention of printing to the year 1712, the date of 
the first Newspaper Stamp Act; the second running to 1855, when the 
Newspaper Stamp Act was finally repealed ; the third coming down to 
January, 1882, when the Libel and Registration Act came into operation, 
and the fourth from that date onward. The number and range of publi- 
cations to be indexed is stupendous. It includes newspapers, all classes 
of magazines, almanacs; the publications of all scientific and literary 
societies, and the pseudonyms of newspaper and magazine writers. The 
work, it is understood, will be published in sections, in order that the 
compiler may obtain the assistance of those who have made special col- 
lections, and who may be able to add new material for later volumes. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL discovery of considerable interest has recently 
been made at Colchester. The spacious library in the old Norman keep 
(a private apartment of the Round family) having been casually visited 
by Mr. George Bullen, Mr. Henry Stevens, and some other bibliophiles, 
a number of rarities were discovered on its shelves. Chief among these 
was a Caxton—Chaucer’s Boece—in the original binding. It is a very 
fine and exceptionally tall copy of this important; work. Wynkyn de 
Worde is represented by two volumes, the “Vitas Patrum” (with the 
title-page) of 1495, and “‘ The Floure of the Commandements of God” of 
1510, being the rare second edition, with Caxton’s cypher at the end. The 
first edition (1486) of Bernard de Breydenbach’s Travels to Jerusalem, 
with the famous woodcuts, was also dircovered, as were several other 
fifteenth century books. The Genoa Polyglot Psalter of 1516, and a 
noble Pontifical of 1511, with the music, may be mentioned, and a 
collection of some thirty forms of prayer, under Elizabeth, beginning with 
the Litany of 1559. In this and another volume there are several inter- 
esting Armada prayers and hymns. A Maunsell’s Catalogue, of 1595, is 
valuable for the large MS. additions which have been made to it by some 
contemporary bibliographer. Most of the ancient books in this collection 
were bequeathed by Archbishop Harsnet, in 1631, for the use of the 
divines of Colchester. It is, consequently, rich in controversial divinity, 
specially in English books printed abroad. Such are “The Doleful 

nell of Thomas Bell (Roane),” 1607, “ The Warn-word,” of 1602, and 
many productions of the Louvaine and Douay Presses. A Marsilius 
contains a fine autograph of Cranmer. The bindings of these volumes 
are a good, many of them being original, and several stamped 
with archiepiscopal arms. 


Antiquarian Correspondence. 
Sin scire labores, 
Quzre, age: quzrenti pagina nostra patet. 
All communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication. 


SINGULAR MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 

S1R,—The following extract from the Annual Register for 1768 may be 
of interest to your readers : “ April 19.—Yesterday were married in the 
parish church of Hendon, in the county of Middlesex, by the Rev. Mr. 
Aldrich, ten young couple belonging to the said parish. To each of the 
brides was given a wedding ring of 10s. value ; to each couple ros. more 
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for the wedding dinner; for the purchase of some useful necessaries 
towards housekeeping, 40s.; and the expenses of the marriage fees 
defrayed for them ; and in order to promote and encourage population, 
to each couple at the expiration of two years, upon producing a healthy 
child, will be given the further sum of two guineas; and at the end of 
three years, upon producing a second healthy child they will receive three 
guineas more. To each couple was given (being a donation from another 
hand) atract called ‘The Whole Duty of Man,’ and every other couple 
that shall be married by banns at the said church will be entitled to the 
said donation secured by will for ever.” 

Whether the “donation secured by will for ever” means simply the 
tract called “The Whole Duty of Man,” or refers to the whole money 
granted is not quite clear to me. If the latter, it is certainly a very 
strange custom, and I am very curious to know if it still survives. 


JouHN F. RAMSAY. 
65, St. Thomas’s-road, Finsbury-park, N. 


THE GILD MERCHANT OF READING. 


S1R,—Mr. C. Walford, in his sketch of this Gild (an¢e, p. 13), writes of 
the Cutlers’ and Bellfounders’ Company. It is well known that there 
were bellfounders at Reading in the sixteenth century, and probably much 
earlier. Mr. A. Daniel-Tyssen has told us in his “Church Bells of 
Sussex” something, but not much, about the ordinances of this company. 

If Mr. Walford, or some Reading antiquary, would give a complete 
copy of the ordinances so far as they relate to the Bellfounders, with a 
list of the then brethren (Bellfounders) of the Gild, and any particulars 
about them or their foundries which can be gleaned from the archives of 
the Corporation, I shall be much indebted to him. 


Llanfairfechan. THOMAS NORTH, F.S.A. 


DATED BOOK-PLATES. 


Str,—The lists of dated plates, which you have already inserted (see 
ante, p. 104), have been eagerly taken up, so I will ask you to insert a 
list of my plates Jrior to 1800. The dates in parenthesis are in MS. 
only, on the plates, the other figures are actually printed. 

BOOK-PLATES PRIOR TO 1800. 

1562. Joannis Racebergii, Medici. (A copy only of a very early and 
handsome plate in the possession of C. W. Sherborn, Esq.) 

1628. Lord Strangford. 

1630. Sir Edward Dering. 

1650. Harvard College, New England. Library of the Gray Herbarium, 
Library of the Lawrence Scientific School. 

1669. Gilbert Nicholson, of Balrath, in the county of Meath, Esq. 

1679. Sir Robert Clayton, of the City of London, Knight, Alderman, and 
Mayor thereof. 

1692. D. Petrus Daniel Huetius. 

1701. Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

1702. The Right Hon. Charles Lord Halifax. 

1702. Sir John Percival, Baronet of Burton, co. Cork, Ireland. 

1702. Collegium Novum, Oxon. 

1702. Joshua Randall (Non-Armorial). 

1703. The Right Hon. John, Earl of Roxburghe, Lord Ker, Cessford and 
Cavertoun. 
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1703. The Right Hon. Francis North, Baron of Guildford. 

1703. William Penn, Es Proprietor of Pensylvania. 

1704. Sir Fulwar Skipwith, of Newbold Hall, in the county of Warwick, 
Baronet. 

1704. Sir William Dawes. 

1704. Society for Propagating the Gospell in Foreign Parts. 

1707. Nicholas Carew, of Beddington, Surrey. 

1708. Francis Columbini, Esq., Colonel of Foot. 

1719. J. P. de Ludewi 

1730. Rev. John Lloyd. 

1736. The Most Noble John, Duke of Bedford. 

1736. John Percival, Earl of Egmont. 

1736. Sic propriis consuluit otiis, anno 1736. 

1743. — _— Esq., of Wichbury, Wilts. (J. Skinner, Sculp., 

ath. 

1743. Henry Goodwin. 

1744. Franciscus Prepositus Cann. Regg in Polling. (33 in. by 54 in.) 

1746. Benja. Adamson. 

(1748.) Trinity College, Dublin. 

(1790.) ” ” 

(1774-) 

1750. Deburgh, Earl of Clanricarde. 

1752. E Libris Johannis Reresby, A.B., Coll. Regin. Cantab. (Non- 
Armorial). 

1752. Gul* Larkham, C.C.C., Oxon. 

1754. Willia™ Foulkes, A.M., of Christ Church, Oxon. 

1757. John Hort, Esq., Dublin. 

(1760.) E Libris Joannis Tickell. 

1762. C. F. Hommelii. 

1763. “—" — Pleydell Nott, Esq., Great Lodge, Braydon Forest, 


1779. George Fairholme, of Greenhill. 

(1780.) Fromann. 

1780. Ex libris Johannes Loubry. 

1780. Thos. Markham. (Harmar, Sculp., London, 1780.) 
1782. Sir Hugh Munro, of Fowlis, Bart. 

(1782.) R. Croft. 

1782. John Peachey, Esq. 

1782. Astron. de la Mar, de l’Ac. R. des Sciences, &c. 
1783. Sir Thomas Bankes I’anson, Baronet, of Corfe Castle, Dorset. 
1785. John Tekell, Middle Temple. 

1788. Conventus S: Ma Angelorum Publei. 

1788. Shrewsbury (Motto, “ Prest d’accomplir.”) 

(1788.) E Libris Johannis Jones, Exoniensis. 

1789. Ex Bibliotheca L. Guillemeau, Filii Doctoris, M.M. 
1790. Richard Grace, Esq., M.P. 

1790. Worcester Library. 

1792. J. Liston (Williams, Sc., 1792 

1794. R. Bingham. 

1794. Chichester Library Society. 

1797. Thomas Bell. 

1798. English Grammar School, Dublin. 


WALTER HAMILTON, F.H.R S. 
64, Bromfelde-road, Clapham. 





The Antiquarian Magazine. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
THE Editor declines to pledge himself for the safety or return of MSS. 
voluntarily tendered to him by strangers. 
“W” asks: Can any of your readers inform me where I can find a 
print of the “ Skioldungr Saga,” and the “ Rolf Ganger Saga”? 


Books Received. 


1. The Chatham Islands. By Rev. P.C. Anderson. Christchurch, 
New Zealand: A. Turner. 1882. 

2. Archeology of Rome. By J. H. Parker, C.B. (Second edit.) Parker 
&Co. 1883. 

3. History of Aylesbury. Part vi. Aylesbury: R. Gibbs. June, 1883. 

4. Western Antiquary. Parti. 3rd Series. Plymouth: Latimer & Son. 
May, 1883. 

5. Pedigree of the Family of Sheppard. Mitchell & Hughes, 140, 
Wardour-street. 1883. 

6. Shakespeare, the Man and the Book. By C. M. Ingleby, LL.D. 
Partii. Tribner. 1883. 

7. Medizval Life among the Old Palaces of the Primacy. By Rev. J. 
Cave-Brown. Blackwood. 1883. 

8. Archzological Handbook of Gloucestershire. With Map. By C. B. 
Witts, C.E. Cheltenham: G. Norman. 1883. 

9g. Norman Constables in America. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. June, 1883. 

10. The Secrets of Angling, 1613. A Reprint, with Introduction. By 
J. Westwood. Satchell & Co. 1883. 

11. Pedigree of the Family of Eyston. (Privately printed.) 
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Further Motes on the Chiltern hundreds in Dron.* 


9@ HE Domesday Hundreds in Oxfordshire need 
) the labour of another Mr. Eyton for their 
elucidation. Out of twenty referred to in 
that record only six are mentioned by name, 


viz., Levecanole, Peritone, primo Gadre, 

secundo Gadre, Dorchester, and Besintone. 

The primo and the secundo Gadre are not 

subsequently met with; while the other four 

have in Domesday more extensive limits 
than they afterwards possessed. The places Levecanole and 
Peritone have been identified with Lewknor and Pirton respec- 
tively. But the modern Hundreds so called are situate wholly 
within the Chiltern district, whereas the Domesday Hundreds 
of Levecanole and Peritone embraced, each of them, a number of 
places, scattered about in various parts of the county. The Hundred 
of Bensington, also, according to Domesday, comprised many town- 
ships within and without the Chiltern country, not since reckoned 
part of it. 

Under the head of Besintone, which is described as “terra regis,” 
it is stated that the ‘‘ soke of four hundreds and a half belong to this 
manor.” These are the Chiltern Hundreds in Oxon. A few entries 
relating to this district occur in the Pipe Rolls. In the Roll of 31 





* See vol. iii. p. 293. 
VOL, IV.—NO. 21. K 
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Henry I., the earliest national document we possess after Domesday, 
it is stated: “And the same sheriff (Hugh Talesmasche) accounts 
for 37s. for one murder in the half hundred of Bensintone. In 
pardon by the King’s writ to Brian FitzCount, 37s., and is quit” 
(the Sheriff, z.e.). 

An interesting account of murdrum is given in Blackstone: 
‘¢ When a person was murdered, the vill wherein the deed was com- 
mitted, or if that were too poor, the whole hundred, was liable to a 
heavy amercement, which amercement also was itself denominated 
murdrum. This custom was introduced into England by King Knut, 
to prevent his countrymen, the Danes, from being privily murdered 
by the English, and was afterwards continued by William the Con- 
queror for the like security to his own Normans, and therefore if upon 
inquisition had, it appeared that the person found slain was an 
Englishman, the presentment of which was denominated englescherie 
or englishry, the country seems to have been excused from this 
burden.”* 

The pardon mentioned had no reference to crime. Brian Fitz- 
Count owed the King 37s., which the sheriff who had the custody of 
the Hundreds would have received and paid into the treasury ; but 
the King, by his writ, had remitted the debt. In the Roll for 
1 Richard I., reference is made to a fine of 16d. paid for murdrum, 
by the Hundred of Benetfeld (Binfield) in the previous year ; and to 
a fine of £1 each from the same Hundred and Lewknor for that 
year for the same reason. 

In the Roll for the 3rd of John is this entry : “ In default of the 
ferm of the four hundreds of Bensinton (z.¢., the Chilterns), #4 ros. ; 
and in quittance of the view of frank-pledge in the aforesaid four 
hundreds, 30s., this half year.” 

Those sums were to be deducted from the ferm paid to the King, 
the Hundreds being at the time in the hands of Robert de Harcourt. 
The devolution of the Hundreds was the same as that of the Manor 
to which they were attached. Whatever the interest that Harcourt 
had in them, he forfeited it after the Conquest of Normandy by 
Philip Augustus. In the ninth and tenth years of John they were in 
the King’s hands ; but were soon after bestowed on John de Harcourt, 
to whom they were reassigned by Henry III. John de Harcourt 
assumed the cross, and in his absence the King’s Council, in the 
third year of Henry’s reign, gave them, with the Manor, to Engelard 





* Stephen’s Blackstone, vol. iv. p. 137. 
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de Cygony, to hold “ de baillio,” promising to indemnify him should 
Harcourt prefer his claim. Engelard died in 1244, and on October 
5 in that year Henry committed them with Bensington Manor to his 
brother Richard, and commanded the sheriff to give him seisin of it.* 

In the Hundred Rollst it is stated that this gift was bestowed in 
frank or free marriage, on occasion of Richard’s union with his 
second wife, the Lady Senchia of Provence, sister of the Queen. 
From Richard the Hundreds descended to his son Edmund, Earl 
of Cornwall, on whose decease, they, with all his possessions, 
escheated to the Crown. During the reign of Edward II. the Hun- 
dreds were the property successively of Piers de Gaveston{ and 
Queen Isabella.§ Edward II. granted them to his brother John, of 
Fitham, || after whose early death, they, the Manor of Bensington, and 
the Honour of Wallingford, were, by an Act of Parliament, added to 
the Dukedom of Cornwall, which was settled on the successive Princes 
of Wales. This settlement was disturbed by Henry VIII., who 
separated the Honour of Wallingford, which he dissolved, and the 
Manor of Bensington, with its appendant Hundreds, from the 
Duchy of Cornwall. 

The emolument accruing from the possession of the Hundreds was 
fairly considerable. John Clinton, sen., rendered an account of it 
to the King, from Michaelmas in the second year of Edward II. to 
August 5 in the King’s third year (1308-9) 

The Hidage for half a year was £6 4s. od. ; and the Ward-pence 
for same period 4s. 6d. The Cert-money, paid by the suitors at the 
View of Frank-pledge or Court-Leet, was £3 7s., collected at the 
following places: Pirton, Shirburne, Weston Whitfeld, Wade- 
coumbe, Lukenore, Crowell, Tuthrop, Wylehale, Amyton, Lache- 
brok, Bixe, Mapledorham, Ruycote, Little Haseley, Cadewell, 
Ropford, Brotewell, Wyrpesgrave, and Esyndon Mongewell, Ewelme, 
Chakendene, Wyfaude. No Court had been held at Chinnor in the 
time, so 8s. for Cert-money had not been received. 

The fines paid at the Court-Leet amounted to #5 6s. 3d. 

John de Clynton also gives the names of all who were fined at the 
Hundred Courts, with the amount of their fines :— 





* MS. Dods. 109, f. 12. 

t Rot. Hund. p. 51. t Dods. MS. 35 f. 23. 
§ Pat. Roll ro Edw. II. p. 2m. 17 and 5. 

|| Dug. Bar. vol. ii. p. 109, quoted in Kennett. 

{| Minis. Accts. Excheq. Q.’s Rememb. Anct. Miscell., No. #34. 
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The amount in Langtree and Ewelme, #2 15s. 5d. 
ya Lewkenore “a 2 2s. od. 
oo Piriton ... rons 3 17s. 2d. 
. Benefeld ... is I 2s. od. 
The sum total was £24 19s. 1d., which was not a full year’s income. 

As John de Clinton accounts for the whole Honour of Wallingford, 
he was, ‘probably, the receiver. After the Manor of Bensington, 
with the Hundreds, had been granted to Richard, Earl of Cornwall, 
by Henry III., it and the Chilterns were accounted part of the 
Honour, though previously they were unconnected with it. A 
steward for the whole Honour was frequently appointed, who was 
paid a fixed salary by the receiver. He appointed the inferior 
officers. In the last year of Richard III., Viscount Lovell, the King’s 
favourite, was steward, at a salary of £50 per annum. Christopher 
Swan was Bailiff of Watlington, which, like the Hundreds, was added 
to the Honour. John Jevan was overseer of Benson, John Rugge 
was bailiff of the Honour of Wallingford and of the Chiltern 
Hundreds, James Parker, Esq., was feodary, and William Bedwall 
was receiver. 

The bailiff of the Hundreds had some disagreeable duties to 
perform. In the year 1321, Walter le Potager, the bailiff of the 
Oxfordshire Chilterns, was proceeded against at law for refusing to 
assess the expenses of a knight of the shire. He had probably also 
to collect the Ward-pence and Hidage. 

The Hundreds, with the Manor to which they were appendant, 
were added to the Honour of Ewelme, which was formed by statute 
after the dissolution of the Honour of Wallingford. They appear to 
have remained in the Crown till James I. granted them to his son 
Charles. Indeed, it seems doubtful whether even then they were, 
strictly speaking, given to the Prince, though the profits of them were. 
In the 17th of James, the Hidage of the Hundreds, valued at 
£9 12s. 2d., and those customs called Ward-pence, amounting to 
7s. 104d. yearly, were granted in trust for the Prince. Whether on 
Charles’s accession or marriage they were given in part of dower to 
his wife is not known, but Charles II., in 1672, gave them in trust for 
Catherine of Braganza.* After her decease, which occurred in 1705, 
these trifling emoluments must have been returned to the Crown, 
but when they ceased to be paid has not been discovered. 

No record has been found of the holding of the Hundred Courts 
after the accession of the House of Tudor. M. T. PEARMAN. 





* Pat. Roll, 24 Chas. II., pt. ix. 
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Autograph Letters. 
No. III. 


LORD BYRON TO DR. (AFTERWARDS SIR JOHN) 
BOWRING. 


HE following letter, from the Editor’s collection, was written, 
doubtless, on the island of Cephalonia, and bears date 
October 7, 1823. The allusion in the first line is to some 

money arrangement. The letter is of interest as written from that 
Greece which Lord Byron loved so much, and on whose shores he 
died early in the following year :— 


DEAR SIR, 


I confirm the above. It is certainly my opinion that 
Mr. Millengen is entitled to the same salary with Mr. Tindall—and 
his service is likely to be harder. 

I have written to you (or to Mr. Hobhouse for your perusal) by 
various opportunities, mostly private: also by the Deputies and by 
Mr. Hamilton Browne. The public success of the Greeks has been 
considerable ; Corinth taken, Messalonghi nearly safe, and some 
ships in the Archipelago taken from the Turks. But there is not 
only dissention in the Morea, but civil war, by the latest accounts ; 
to what extent we do not yet know, but I hope trifling. 

For six weeks I have been expecting the fleet, which has not 
arrived ; though I have at the request of the Greek Government 
advanced, that is have prepared and have in hand two hundred 
thousand piastres (deducting the commission and banker’s charges) 
of my own monies to forward their projects. The Suliotes now in 
Acarnania and elsewhere are very anxious that I should take them 
under my direction, and go over and put things to right in the 
Morea—which, without a force, seems impracticable, and really, 
though very reluctant (as my letters will have shown you) to take 
such a measure, there seems hardly any milder remedy. However, 
I will not do anything rashly, and have only continued here so long 
in the hope of seeing things remedied, and have done all in my 
power thereto. Had I gone sooner, they would have forced me 
into one party or the other, and I doubt as much now. But we will 
do our best. Yours ever, 


N(OEL) B(yRon). 
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Some Curiosities of Cudor Momenclature. 


HERE are few features of manuscript lore more attractive, 
even to the most careless student, than the recurrence of the 
several names which he encounters in their various guise. 

Our modern system of orthography is nowhere more rigid than where 
personalities are concerned, and the contrast of the laxity which 
formerly prevailed herein, to an almost incredible extent, is a source 
of endless perplexity to the novice. In the present generation 
Macaulay was severely criticised for the modest assumption that the 
name of Penn, in the 17th century, was identical with Penne, and 
felt himself compelled to justify his temerity in a long explanatory 
note to later editions of his History.* It is by no means uncommon 
to hear similar difficulties gravely propounded in the present day by 
people who liave Professor Bardsley’s exhaustive work at hand for 
consultation. Yet if the “critic on the hearth,” who rails against 
Mr. Furnivall and a phonetic revival as the cause of at least half the 
“ cacography” and vulgarisms contained in the daily correspondence 
of his relatives or friends, had only some small insight into the 
manuscript literature of the past, his indignation would be consider- 
ably cooled. For here would surely appear, in the same evil case, 
clerks, lawyers, merchants, prelates, statesmen, and princes, all, in 
fact, who could plead the “ privilege of clergy,” spelling alike their 
own names, and the names of others, in two or three different ways— 
it may be—in the same line, and the rest of their vocabulary to 
match. 

Therefore, instead of anathematising well-meaning folk for the 
enormity of pronouncing or spelling amiss any name of common 
interest, we should rather, perhaps, be of the same mind with Butler, 
that **’tis all one,” whether the name in question be pronounced or 
spelt “plain Rafe,” or “ Ralpho” by “writers of more stately 
tone,” or even “ Rawph”’ by affected bassites.+ 

On the other hand, the initiated will be dismayed by no aberration 
from the received orthography with which he may be brought in 
contact, knowing full well that all things were possible with those 
early cacographers. Again, he will have to face wholesale corruption 
of existing forms affected with the most wanton deliberateness, even 
by educated writers. He may often, indeed, see these arbitrary 





® Hist. of England, &c., i. 5. + Hudibras, part i. cant. i. 
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changes carried out under his very eyes, as in the following 
instance :— 

Plese a notre tresredoute et tresouverain seignour le Roy de votre grace especiall 
graunter a Richard Gurmyn; aultrement dist Richard Gurmyn de Loundres, 
Bakere ; aultrement dist Richard Bakere de Loundres charte de pardon,” &c. 

Even as late as the seventeenth century, the son of aman called 
Jacob was styled Lucas Jacobson, and the latter’s son, in turn, Jacob 
Lucason, thus combining the names of his father and grandfather. 

The purpose of the present paper, however, is not to offer any new 
materials for the etymological investigation of English surnames, 
but only to record some curious phenomena of form, proportion, 
and harmony, discernible in our nomenclature during the Tudor 
period, and which have been noted from time to time in a tolerably 
extensive field of manuscript research. 

First, with regard to the proportion of Christian names, on which 
question such diversity of opinion prevails, the following statistics 
have been gathered from various typical documents :— 

In a jury of fourteen, for view of frankpledge at the Court of William 
Findern, Esq., in the 5th year of Henry VII., we find John occur- 
ring six times; William, thrice; Thomas and Robert, each twice ; 
and Henry, once. Out of thirty names of jurors in a similar court, 
under Henry VIII., John occurs eight times ; William and Henry, 
each four times; Richard, thrice ; Thomas, Edward, and James, 
each twice ; and Robert, Christofer, Hugh, and Oliver, once. 

The composition of the following jury is probably unique in this 
respect, so that it is worthy of a fuller commemoration: “ This 
jurie did appeare in the Kinges benche, Termino Pasche, at the sute 
of Frauncis Ewer, the xxij daie of October, Anno 1590 :-— 

“Jhon Knight de Brannington, juratus. 

** Jhon Chapman de Hichin, jur. 

“Thomas Coker de Eodem, jur. 

‘Thomas Anclle de Purten, jur. 

** Jhon Woode de Rusden, jur. 

“« Jhon Dearlinge de Cotherede, jur. 

‘* Jhon Clynton de Eodem, jur. 

‘* Jhon Daye de Reede, jur. 

“ Thon Besowthe de Eodem, jur. 

“Thomas Wilmot de Kelsey, jur. 

*‘ Jhon Pitches de Wallington, jur. 

‘* Thomas Mackerys de Royston, jur.” 

It will be seen that there are not more than two forms of the 
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Christian name amongst the above twelve, and the investigator 
might be tempted to draw startling conclusions as to the proportion 
of names for the period from such an authority. In order to demon- 
strate the fallaciousness of such reasoning, into which, however, so 
many have been betrayed, it may be mentioned that amongst the 
twelve redundant jurors who formed the panel, John occurs only 
once, and Thomas only twice, the remainder being made up of 
5 Richards, 3 Williams, 1 George, and 1 Robert. In a subsidy 
list for Alferton, Notts, in the same reign, out of 91 names there are 
17 variations of the Christian names. Of these, John and William 
each occur 21 times; Henry 12 times ; Thomas, 11 times ; Richard, 
6 times; Robert, 5 times; James and George, each 3 times, and 
Nicholas, Anthony, Roland, Ralph, Roger, Francis, Humphry, 
Edward, and Godfrey, only once. Ina similar list for Flamsted, in 
the 26th of Elizabeth, out of 25 names there are ro Thomases, 5 
Johns, 4 Williams, 3 Edwards, 2 Roberts, and 1 Bartholomew. In 
a higher sphere of life, we find, amongst 31 members of Parliament 
for Dorset and Devon, in the 36th year of Henry VIII., a greater 
diversity of nomenclature. Here John, as usual, heads the list with 
6 examples; Richard with 5; George with 4; Thomas with 3; 
Robert and Roger with 2 each ; and Edmund, Peter, Oliver, William, 
Walter, Gawen, Nicolas, and Christopher, with one. In the second 
half of a pricked sheriff's roll of Elizabeth, John and William appear 
9 times; Edward 7 times: Henry 5 times; Thomas, George, 
Robert, and Richard, each three times, and Charles, Nicolas, 
Alfred, Milo, Arthur, Andreas, Samuel, Francis, Herbert, Ralph, 
and Edmund only once. One generation later, in the year 1611, a 
similar roll presents, not only a more even distribution of the com- 
moner Christian names, but the introduction of far rarer ones, such 
as Simeon, Jeronymo, Lucas, Harbottle, Essex, Maximilian, Brian, 
and Percival. Still later, amongst the twenty-four signatures of 
notable electors (all christened under Elizabeth, we may presume) 
to the return of John Hampden and his colleague for Bucks, in the 
22nd year of James I., we have 8 Johns, 4 Williams, 4 Thomases, 
3 Richards, 3 Raphes, and 2 Rafes. 

With regard to female Christian names, it is certainly instructive, 
and also amusing, to watch the progress of zesthetic culture in social 
life which changed the daughters and grand-daughters of the Janes, 
Annes, and Maries of the middle sixteenth century, into the dulcet 
Penelopes and Dorothies of Elizabethan and Stuart times. An ex- 
ception must, however, be made in favour of Cymric ladies of the 
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earlier period, whose nomenclature, though somewhat uniform, was 
remarkably picturesque. 

In a perhaps unique list of Welsh orphans, female wards in 
Chancery to Sir Nicholas Bacon, the Christian names, according to 
their recurrence, stand as follows: Joan, or Johan, 12; Catteryn 
and Margaret, each 10; Anne, 9; Elyzabeth, 8; Janet, 7; Maud, 5 ; 
Elen and Alys, each 4; Grysly and Gwenyllan, each 3; Mary, 
Elynor, and Jane, each 2; and Crystyan, Florence, Alson, Gwladis, 
Sycill, and Blanche, have one representative each. 

We may observe, in passing, that Sir Nicholas could scarcely 
have been a “highly susceptible Chancellor” in the matter of these 
interesting charges, as he wrote, or caused to be written, against some 
dozen of these names the somewhat cold-blooded forecast “ Quz 
spe nupserit.”* 

With regard to diversity of spelling, instances might be multiplied 
to almost any extent. There are, of course, some well-known names 
in which the phonetic spelling still survives in the modern pro- 
nunciation. Such a one is St. Leger, spoken Selinger. In the 
following curious holograph acquittance both forms are preserved : 
“JT, Jamez Sceyntliger, have recd. vj/. xiijs. iijd. from the Lord 
Ormond, j Hen. vij. SeLinger Jamez.” Another well-known name, 
Foljambe, was usually written much as it is still pronounced, accord- 
ing to its very latest parody, Fulljames. t 

Wriothesley, Henry VIII.’s Chancellor, was variously styled in 
Chancery bills, &c., Wrytheouslye, Wryiothyslé, Wriotesly, Wriosly, 
Wrothersly, Wruthersly, Wrethely, Wresley, and Wrisley. In the 
case of another Chancellor, under Elizabeth, Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
the spelling of an easier name was equally distorted, appearing as 
Bayken, Baukon, Baycone, Baucon, Baken, Backon, Bacan, and 
Bacone, in fairly even proportions, amongst several thousand 
documents. 

The following list of names, curious by reason of their etymology, 
phonology, harmony, or location, may be of interest as an appendix 





* At the time of copying this entry I had no hesitation as to the reading, 
taking it to be ‘‘ Chancellor’s Latin” for ‘‘ who is like to wed.’ It has been 
lately suggested, however, that, in the absence of a precedent for such a construc- 
tion, the reading ‘‘ Quz XPO nupsit ’’ should be preferred. To this view it must 
be objected that (unless the note were retrospective) an official recognition of such 
a step is scarcely possible after the repeal of the statute 1 and 2 P. and M., and in 
face of a Premunire. Moreover, in any case, the names of “‘ perverts” would 
never have been retained on a contemporary list. 

t ‘*The Rector,” by A. W. Pinero. 
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to the jottings given above: Elelyenor*, Godythe, Gladice,* 
Dionice,* Thomasyne,* Gabriell St. Quentin, Gabrylle St. Clere, 
Bennett Rosmarye, Cyryse Ruse, Betris Arosmethe,* Fayrye, 
Vyrgyn, Pernell,* Cherrylson, Barabe,* Bonnyvaunte, Belchamber, 
Randall Randall, Secoll, Fuydge, Parleben, Poingdextre, Hannyball, 
Dedimus, John Bull, Valentine Snooks (of London, gent.), Rye-croft, 
Fallowfield, Otes, White-acre, Widacre, Weddeker, Wedaker, 
Bareacres, Meadowcroft, Budokshide, Rawsterne, Shoughwright, 
Slywright, Slacklocke, Wisehead, Weselhead, Irenmonger, Flesh- 
monger,t Barro, Fyrdo, Dyrdo, Faldo, Fernedo, Goose, Gander, 
Gosling, Greygoose, Wildgoose,} Gooseward. Nic. Raven v, Percy 
Wren, and J. Sparhawke, Merry v. Wise, Nevall, Oughan, Hues, 
John Thomas David Powell (1567). 


Hupsert HALL. 


%. 


Che Archbishops of Canterbury and their JPalaces. 
By GRANVILLE LEVESON-GowER, Esq., F.S.A. 
(Continued from page 71). 
PART I. 


PASS now to the archiepiscopal residences, which Dr. Ducarel 
gives as follows:—In Surrey—Croydon, Lambeth, and Mortlake; 

in Kent—Aldyngton, Charing, Cranbrooke, Knole, Lyminge, Mall- 
ing, Maidstone, Otford, Saltwood, Tenham, Wingham, Wrotham ; in 
Sussex—Mayfield and Slindon. To these I must add Ford, between 
Reculver and Herne Bay, and Canterbury, which he omits altogether. 
I will begin with Canterbury, as the site of the Metropolitan see. 

I do not think that this, though the earliest, was at any time 
during the middle ages the favourite residence of the Archbishops, 
though resorted to upon occasions of State ceremonial; this may pos- 
sibly be accounted for by the conflict into which they were constantly 
brought with the monks of Christ Church. It was a rare thing for an 
Archbishop to be on good terms with the convent. The origin of the 
gift of this palace dates back to 596 a.D., when King Ethelbert gave 





* Female names. + Dean of Cirencester, temp. Henry VIII. 
t An ancient Sussex family. 
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to Augustine the site of the Royal Palace here, and himself removed 
to Reculver. Lanfranc found the episcopal palace in ruins and 
rebuilt it. Hubert Walter, 1193—1205, indulged his taste for archi- 
tecture regardless of expense ; he thoroughly repaired, or as some say 
pulled down and rebuilt, this palace, and acted with similar muni- 
ficence to all the archiepiscopal manors. 

Archbishop Hubert left the work unfinished, as had also Lanfranc, 
for Archbishop Boniface complained somewhat feelingly, “‘ My pre- 
decessors built this hall at great expenses, but laid out no money 
excepting what they borrowed. I seem indeed to be truly the builder 
of this hall, because I paid their debts.”” The next we hear of it was 
when, in the prelacy of Simon de Sudbury, a.p. 1380, it was pillaged 
and dismantled by Wat Tyler’s mob and the furniture seized. In 
1535, during Cranmer’s time, it was burnt to the ground, and in the 
flames perished some of his friends, his brother-in-law being one; and 
it was in ruins in Cardinal Pole’s time, for we find him lodging with 
the Archdeacon. Among other ceremonies that took place here 
was the marriage of King Edward I. with Margaret, sister of 
the King of France, the nuptial feasts being kept for four days 
together, most of the English and French nobility being present. 
Here the Emperor Charles V. danced with Queen Catherine in 
1520, and the King of England with the Queen of Arragon. 
Queen Elizabeth was here on one of her progresses in 1573, 
and a sumptuous banquet was given on her birthday, Sep- 
tember 7. Parker, in Queen Elizabeth’s time, took measures to 
rebuild it. He restored the hall, and spent upon this and other 
houses in the see, in 1560-61, no less a sum than £1,140, and 
this place was the scene of his splendid hospitality. It was he 
who set the fashion, at his banquet on Whit Sunday, 1565, of 
inviting ladies to the entertainment—a practice then adopted for 
the first time, but since followed on public occasions with such 
happy results. The old palace was allowed so completely to decay 
that in 1658 it was considered expedient to pull it down, and 
from that time Lambeth became the principal residence. Scarcely 
anything remains of it now. It adjoined eastward to the precincts 
of the Cathedral near the Staplegate. 

I will go next to Ford, near Herne, which Hasted says appears to 
have been the most ancient palace next to Canterbury. Archbishop 
Morton, /emp. Henry VII., rebuilt almost the whole of it; and in the 
summer of 1544, Henry VIII., in his journey towards France, dined 
here with Archbishop Cranmer, and rode the same night to Dover, 
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Archbishop Parker applied for leave to pull it down, and make use 
of the materials at Bekesbourne, but was refused. Ford, he says, in 
his petition, was in such a corner and such a sort as no man could 
have any delight to dwell there. Archbishop Whitgift occasionally 
resided here, and hunted in the park. Having become ruinous it was 
pulled down in 1658, and the materials sold. The property is, I 
believe, still attached to the see. It is of great interest for this 
reason, that it was here that Grafton, the printer, who had spent all 
his money upon it, in August, 1537, laid before Cranmer Matthew’s 
Bible, by which name Tyndale’s translation was known. The Arch- 
bishop was here at the time, consulting with his friend Ridley, whom 
he made Vicar of Herne, as to the affairs of the Church. Cranmer 
wrote to the Prime Minister Cromwell that it was an admirable 
translation, and a letter of his, dated from here August 13th and 21st, 
expresses his delight at the King’s licensing it. 

Charing was one of the most ancient possessions of the see, taken 
away by Offa, King of Mercia, in 757, but restored by Cenwulf, his 
successor, in 799. The palace stood close to the north-west side of 
the churchyard. Archbishop Stratford was here on September 1, 
1340, when his enemies pursued him to Lambeth. Henry VII. was 
here on 24th March, 1507, and Henry VIII. on 24th May, 1520, on 
his way to France. His progress was from his Palace at Greenwich, 
on 21st May, to Otford, thence to Leeds Castle, then to Charing, 
and so on to Canterbury, all at that time archiepiscopal residences. 
Archbishop Stratford retired here in disgrace in November, 1340. It 
was one of the manors surrendered by Cranmer. Hasted mentions 
large ruins existing in his time—an ancient gateway—much of the 
sides of the court, on the east side of which was the dining-room, 
the walls of which remain, converted into a barn. The remains of 
the chapel, the walls of which were standing, were built of squared 
stone and flints; on the side wall are three windows, with pointed 
arches, and in the east a large one. 

Aldyngton, granted to the see in 961, is near Sellinge; and here, 
besides the manor house, the Archbishop had a large park and a 
chase for beasts of the forest. Archbishop Morton added largely to 
the buildings. It was surrendered by Cranmer. The great Erasmus 
was rector of this parish, being collated to it by Archbishop Warham. 

Cranbrook is given by Ducarel, but I can find no evidence of any 
house in this place. The Archbishop possessed certain lands called 
Charleymore and Betnams Wood, which Cranmer retained when he 
conveyed other lands here to the King. 
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Lyminge was part of the possession of the see granted in 764. 
Archbishop Ralph in 1114 granted 1d. a day out of the manor to the 
hospital of Harbledown to supply the leprous there with drink. The 
Archbishop had a warren here in 21 Ed. I. This manor was sur- 
rendered by Cranmer. In a paper in vol. ix. of the Kent Archzo- 
logical Society, by the Rev. Canon Jenkins, the rector, he says of 
Lyminge: “ The interest of this site in its connection with the early 
Church history of England could scarcely be surpassed. The Palace 
of Ethelbert and Bertha, the residence of the archbishops from 
Lanfranc to Winchelsey, the Court at which the homage of the great 
Earl of Gloucester was rendered to Archbishop Peckham.” It 
occupied a somewhat peculiar position among the archiepiscopal 
residences, it being not merely a manorial house, but a place of 
special jurisdiction, all reflecting back to its ancient character of a 
basilica. As of many others, so of this, Lanfranc is said to have been 
the builder, but Archbishop Peckham had a large share in the works 
there. 

Malling.—This is mentioned by Ducarel, but I can find no notice 
of a residence here. The lands at the dissolution were granted to 
Cranmer in exchange for other lands. 

Saltwood was a castle. It will be remembered that one of the 
quarrels between King Henry II. and Becket was with regard to the 
fee of this place, the King having seized it. It was not until the first 
year of King John’s reign that it was restored to the see; and from 
this time it became one of the palaces of the Archbishop, and they 
appointed a constable under them. In June, 1326, Edward II. was 
lodged here. Archbishop Courtenay, who came to the see in 1381, 
beautified and enlarged it at a great expense, and enclosed a park 
round it ; it was his usual residence. Archbishop Chicheley dated a 
mandate from here in August, 1416. The magnificence and grandeur 
of it was afterwards the occasion of its loss to the Church, says 
Hasted, and it was surrendered by Cranmer. There are several 
remains of this castle. The walls of the hall, with the window arches, 
exist ; it has three windows on each side, high up, with the place for 
cellars under it: the whole is of the 14th century. The offices and 
other parts are in ruins. The gatehouse was built by Courtenay, 
and his arms are over the gateway on two shields—on one, three 
torteaux with a label of three points, on the other the like impaling 
the arms of the See of Canterbury. 

Tenham came to the see in 1070, and the Archbishops succeeding 
Lanfranc so far improved the manor house as to make it fit for their 
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residence. Archbishop Walter resided much here, and died here in 
1205, on the 13th July, having arrived on the 8th; he was taken ill 
three days after his arrival. Archbishop Reynolds was here in the 
winter of 1325, one of his instruments being dated from hence. 
Archbishop Stratford entertained King Edward III. here in February, 
1345, and several letters patent are dated from here at that time. It 
was exchanged with the Crown for other property in Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign. 

Wingham was restored to the see in 941, and was part of the 
Archbishop’s possessions ¢emp. Domesday Survey. Harris, in his 
“ History of Kent,” says, ‘* The Archbishops had a good house in this 
manor.” Archbishop Baldwin was here in Henry II.’s time, Arch- 
bishop Winchelsey entertained King Edward I. here in 1295, when 
he came into Kent to see after the defence of the sea coast. King 
Edward II. was here in 1324, with Archbishop Reynolds. Edward 
III., in 1332, having landed at Dover, came to Wingham, when he 
was lodged and entertained by Archbishop Mepham. _I believe that 
no remains now exist ; the old manor house, which stood east of the 
church, was pulled down some years ago; the garden walls alone 
remain. It was surrendered by Cranmer in the 29th year of Henry 
VIII. 

Wrotham was part of the possession of Christ Church, Canterbury, 
and was allotted to Lanfranc in 1070. The Archbishops frequently 
lived here till the time of Islip, who came to the see in 1348. 
Lambard tells us that there was in Wrotham of ancient time a manor 
house of the Archbishops; Richard, Becket’s successor, lay there, and 
he describes a most terrible dream or vision that he had in his sleep at 
Wrotham. A grave and reverend personage stood by his bed demanding 
in a loud voice who he was, and added that ‘ as you have scattered 
the goods of the Church, so will I scatter thee.” The next day, on 
his way to Rochester, he was stricken with such a horror and chill 
cold that he was driven to alight at Halling, and there ended his life 
next day. The buildings were pulled down by Archbishop Islip, and 
the materials taken to Maidstone to build his palace there. It adjoined 
the east side of the churchyard. Some slight remains still exist, and 
a view of it, showing part of a tower, is given in vol. ii. of Hasted’s 
“ Kent,” p. 235. 

Close adjoining was O#ford, which fills a much more important 
place in the annals of the see. Like the rest it is now in ruins, the 
gatehouse of brick, and some part of the outer buildings alone 
remaining. There is a paper in Cassell’s Magazine for Sep- 
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tember, 1881, called “A Holiday Visit to Otford,” by the Rev. 
J. Hunt, the vicar. The manor was held by the Archbishops at the 
time of the Domesday Survey. ‘It is not known,” says the writer, 
“when the first Archbishop’s house was built here,” but it comes into 
prominence as a favourite residence of Thomas Becket, who held the 
living when a young man. Becket’s well is still so called ; the waters 
are supposed to have a medicinal quality. Here St. Thomas bathed, 
and here successive Archbishops retired in old age or sickness. There 
is a legend of how St. Thomas knelt one summer under the shade 
of a tree to perform his devotions, but was so disturbed by the sing- 
ing of the nightingales that he gave them his malediction, whereupon 
they took flight and were heard no more in Otford. The story re- 
minds one of the well-known auctioneer of some thirty years ago, Mr. 
George Robins, who in advertising a place that he had to sell 
stated that the only drawback to it was “ the incessant singing 
of the nightingales and the patter of falling rose-leaves.” Most 
of the Archbishops after Becket resided here. Archbishop 
Winchelsey entertained Edward I. in great state, and died 
here in 1313. Simon Islip spent his last days at Otford, and con- 
secrated his nephew Wm. Whittlesey (afterwards Archbishop) Bishop 
of Rochester in the private chapel. Here Whittlesey, as a confirmed 
invalid, consecrated Thomas Arundel, another Archbishop, to the See 
of Ely in 1372. Archbishop Deane, consecrated 1501, rebuilt 
great part of this, but notwithstanding, his successor Warham, think- 
ing the house too mean for him, rebuilt the whole, except the hall and 
chapel, at a cost of £33,000. He was probably the last who lived 
here, and forty years after his death it was in ruins: some of the 
doors and carved chimney-pieces are nowin the villageinn. King Henry 
VIII., who had his eyes on Knole, spoke somewhat disparagingly of 
it to Cranmer: *‘This house standeth low, and is rheumatic like unto 
Croydon, where I never could be without sickness. If, therefore, I 
should make my abode here, as I mean to do now and then, I will 
live at Knole, and most of my house at Otford.” He certainly did not 
show the same regard for the health and comfort of his household as 
our good Queen Victoria. In an extent of the Royal Manor of Otford, 
taken December 13th, 1596, there is mentioned, ‘‘ A capital mansion 
house and park, stored with dere. Sir Henry Sidney, Knight, desires 
to have at her Majesty’s hands in fee for ever the capital mansion 
and parke, for which he ys content to enter into bonde to repayre 
the said mansion at his own charge, which will cost £1,868 16s. 2d., 
and so repayred to maintain it for ever at his own charges for her 
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Majesty’s accesse ; so he may be licensed to take down the east and 
west gallery, and builde a fair brick or stone wall, and he covenants 
to keepe and maintain for ever a park stored with dere for her 
Majesty’s disporte and pleasure at such tyme as she shall come 
thither, and to serve yerely to her Majesty’s larder so many bucks in 
summer and does in winter as have at any time been served for ten 
years past.” 

Knole is, or perhaps I ought to say was at one time, so well known 
and easy of access 'that a very few words about it will suffice. It 
was not one of the early possessions of the see, but was bought by 
Archbishop Bourchier, on 30th June, 1456, of Sir William Fiennes, 
second Lord Say, for £2,500, or 400 marks. One would like to 
get hold of such a place in these days for sucha price. In Kilburnes’ 
“Survey of Kent” it is stated that Archbishop Bourchier rebuilt the 
manor-house, enclosed a park round the same, and resided much at 
it. Though parts of the house may possibly be older than his time, 
the old collegiate part of the building, the entrance gateway, the 
tower, courtyard, and stables are doubtless his work, and of the date 
of about 1460. His badge, the knot, is to be seen in the glass in 
one of the windows, and on a stone chimney, together with the arms 
of the see, with the words above, “ Benedictus Deus.” He died 
here in 1486, as did Archbishop Morton, who added to the 
buildings in October, 1500. Henry VII. paid him a visit here in 
1490. Archbishop Warham was frequently here, and received more 
than one visit from Henry VIII. In 1538 Cranmer surrendered his 
manor of Sevenoaks and Knole to the crown. 

Maidstone.—This, from its situation on the main road between 
London and Canterbury, and its central position in respect to the 
diocese, was, next to Lambeth, the principal and favourite residence 
of the Archbishops. The manor belonged to the see at the time of 
Domesday Survey. The Archbishops do not seem to have had a 
house here until the reign of King John, when in the seventh year of 
that king Wm. de Cornhill is said to have given his seat at Maidstone 
to Archbishop Langton, for a residence for him and his successors. 
Archbishop Ufford, appointed in 1348, began to rebuild the palace, 
but, as I before mentioned, it was Islip who pulled down Wrotham, 
and conveyed the materials here to finish this palace. Archbishop 
Courtenay built much here, and died here on July 11, 1396, as did 
Archbishop Stratford, 25th May, 1452. King Henry VI. was here 
in 1438, one of his writs being dated 21st March in that year. 
Archbishop Morton further enlarged and beautified it, and, like so 
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many other of the possessions, it was surrendered by Cranmer to 
Henry VIII. It stood close to the church of All Saints, and a view 
of so much as then remained is given in the second volume of 
Hasted’s “ Kent.” 
I pass now to the two Sussex Palaces of Mayfield and Slindon. 
Mayfield owed its foundation to the fact that it was on the road 
from Kent to Lewes, in Sussex. All the parishes in the line of 
country from Lewes into Kent were formerly peculiars of Canterbury, 
so that the Archbishop could travel the whole way without quitting 
his diocese. Its early traditions are associated with St. Dunstan, 
and his anvil, hammer, and tongs are shown there to this day. 
Archbishops Meopham, Stratford, and Islip all died here. Ten 
instruments, executed by this latter prelate in the first year of his 
primacy, are dated from this palace. A letter of Edward L, 
30th May, 1297, is dated from Mayfield. The latter prelate fell off his 
horse when riding hither, tumbled into a pond, and, neglecting to 
change his wet clothes, went to sleep “‘in a certain stone chamber;” 
paralysis ensued, and he died. The hall was the great feature of 
this palace ; it measured 68ft. by 38 ft., and its details are of the 
finest possible character, resembling somewhat in character and 
details that at the Mote, Ightham, Kent. It has been re-roofed ; the 
old roof was probably unique in character, and one of the finest in 
the kingdom. Provincial Councils were held here in 1332 and 1362. 
It was surrendered by Cranmer. The deed of alienation is dated 
November 12, 1545, and in the same year it passed by purchase to 
Sir John Gresham Knight, of Titsey, whose son John sold it to his 
first cousin, Sir Thomas, the founder of the Exchange. He enter- 
tained Queen Elizabeth here most sumptuously in 1573. 
Slindon.—This Langton chose as his residence, and here he died, 
and in 1228 Archbishop Peckham held an ordination in the Palace 
chapel ; it is about seven miles from Chichester. The foundations 
of the archiepiscopal residence are those on which the present 
house stands. It commands a view reaching to the Isle of Wight. 
“Here,” says Hook, “ Langton accustomed his mind to look from 
nature up to nature’s God.” This place Mr. Martin Tupper, in his 
“‘Stephen Langton,” erroneously calls Slinfold. The old residence is 
now called Plaistow Place, where there still exist two small low rooms 
with groined ceilings, said to have been the Archbishop’s rooms. 
There is a chapel-of-ease at Slindon, which to this day is a peculiar 
of the Archbishops. Becket had a house at West Tarring, in the 
county of Sussex ; the site of his manor is still shown, and that of 
VOL. IV, L 
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his menagerie, which it is asserted was filled with monkeys. He is 
said to have introduced the fig here, a tree for which the neighbour- 
hood of Worthing is still famous. 

Croydon, at the time of the Domesday Survey, as shown above, 
was in the possession of Archbishop Lanfranc, but of the palace 
belonging to that prelate not a trace remains. Archbishop Kilwarby 
dated a mandate from Croydon in 1273, so that it is clear there was 
a palace here at that time. From that period down to nearly the end 
of the last century Croydon Palace was, next to Lambeth, one of the 
chief residences of the Archbishops. During its occupancy by 
Archbishop Arundel (1396—1414), King James of Scotland was 
detained a prisoner here. The great hall, which is still standing, was 
built about the middle of the fifteenth century by Archbishop 
Stafford, who was the first prelate who bore the title of “ Lord 
Chancellor.” In Archbishop Parker's time Queen Elizabeth was a 
visitor at Croydon, attended by Lord Burleigh, Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester, and the rest of the Court; and she also visited the Palace 
during the primacy of Whitgift. Of Laud’s residence here, history 
records several interesting facts. In 1754 we find Archbishop 
Herring writing as follows with reference to Croydon Palace: “I 
love this old house, and am desirous of amusing myself with the 
history of its buildings ; for the house is not one, but an aggregate of 
buildings of different castes and ages.” All that is now left of this once 
stately pile comprises its hall, mentioned above, now used as a bleaching 
factory; the guard-chamber, which has been converted into a 
dwelling-house ; and the chapel, which for some years past has been 
used as a school. 

Of Mortlake, I find that the manor, /emp. Domesday, belonged to. 
the see, and that this manor-house was an occasional residence of the 
Archbishops, many of their public acts being dated from hence. 
The festival of Whitsuntide was celebrated here. by Anselm in 
1099 ; he held an ordination here in Henry I.’s reign. Gray, Bishop 
of Ely, was consecrated in the private chapel here on September 
7, 1454. Archbishop Peckham died here in 1292, and Archbishop 
Reynolds in 1327. Simon Meopham, being excommunicated by the 
Pope, passed some days here in solitude. Archbishop Warham was the 
last who resided here, and by Cranmer it was surrendered to the King. 
Shene is also mentioned as a residence, but I can find no evidence of it. 

Lambeth, by far the most important, and connected more 
closely in our minds than any other with the Archbishops, would 
require a chapter to itself. It was acquired from the canons of 
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Rochester and fixed upon as a residence when, as the present 
Archbishop told us in his speech at Canterbury, it became necessary 
for the Archbishops to establish themselves opposite the palace of 
Westminster in order to watch the progress of political events. To 
us it is closely associated with the name of Archbishop Tait, and the 
constant hospitality which he and Mrs. Tait were wont to dispense 
there to rich and poor alike. Among the many names of famous men 
whom in the course of these notices I have brought before you, 
few, if any, shine with greater lustre, for simple dignity of life, 
broad comprehensive Christian charity, and wise and judicious 
episcopal governance, than that of Archbishop Tait. 


| 
Che History of Silds. 


By CornELius WALFoRD, F.S.S., Barrister-at-Law. 
(Continued from p. 90, ante.) 
PART 11. 
CHAPTER XXIV.—Gilds of Cambridgeshire—( Continued). 


MEMORANDUM of all the necessaries belonging to the 

Gild of the Holy Trinity embraced the following :— 
Imprimis : One crown, silver gilt ; also one pair of beads of coral ; 
also nine pair of beads of amber; also three pair of beads of jet ; 
two pair for three of the silver ones ; also two pair of beads of coral, 
with twenty silver ; also, hanging over the aforesaid beads of amber, 
three crucifixes and three silver rings; also one crucifix; also of 
single rings, ten rings ; also of double brooches, nine brooches ; also 
of brooches with stones, six brooches; also of single rings with 
stones, eight rings; also one silver clasp, with nine pair of silver 
stomachers ; also one double crucifix; also one stag with a gilt 
head ; also one rym with a stone, and one golden Jesu; also one 
chain with a crucifix; also two Lambs of God of silver; also one 
gilt brooch; also one brooch; also two small brooches ; also one 
pair of beads of beryll, with a crucifix and an image of the Virgin 
Mary ; also one accer, which is called Dowbell [double ?] W, with a 


crown ; also one silver-gilt ring; also four stones of crystal and a 
beryll ; one branch of coral. 
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1423.—The following ‘‘ orders” were made and enrolled :— 

That each brother should have a hood, on pain of two pounds of 
wax. 

Item. That all the brethren should dine together on the principal 
day. 

That certain silver, paid into the hands of R. Claycroft and another, 
should be delivered to John Lambe, the alderman of the Gild—that 
is, £10. 

That four marks, which were paid into the hands of Richard Loke, 
should be taken and delivered to the said Alderman. 

That all the brethren of the Gild, who should have any silver or 
gold paid into their hands, should be discharged thereof on the 
principal day. 

That the Alderman should receive of John Tofty, of Elm, one pot, 
which Richard Barker gave to the said Gild. 

That the Alderman should receive one dish, which was delivered 
into the hands of John Koope. 

That the leaden vase be delivered into the hands of John Lambe. 

Certain repairs were ordered to be done to the Hall, and the 
workmen were paid fourpence per day. 

Then follows an account of the moneys received for the use of the 
Hall by the Clerks of the Market. Walter Rokeland is named the 
Dean of the Gild before the altar. Account is rendered for 3s. 6d. 
for the souls of eleven persons there enumerated, with expenses of 
wax. ‘Two or three brethren were called upon to be pledges for what 
should be delivered into the care of the Aldermen. 

1453-—The brotherhood kept up an annual feast, which was held 
on what was called ‘‘the Principal Day,’”—presumably the feast of 
Holy Trinity. Several items are stated of provisions to be procured, 
such as a calf and a lamb, the price being 2s. 6d: each; and a 
quarter of veal, 44d., and a minstrel was to be allowed. At this time 
there are said to ‘have been twenty-three couples of brothers 
and sisters. An ordinance was then made that all the brothers and 
sisters should come on the principal day into the Hall, viz., at the 
first and second vespers, and also at the great mass, and there sit 
withthe Aldermanat church, according to ancient laudable custom, on 
pain of eight pounds of wax ; with a further order that when it should 
happen that any brother or sister of the Gild in the town of 
Wysebeche should decease, that all the brothers and sisters should 
come to church with the brother or sister deceased, to make prayer 
and offering for his or her soul, on pain of one pound of wax. 
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1460.—About this date (1 Edward IV.) some disputes appear to 
have arisen concerning the affairs of the Gild, and a fee of 6s. 8d. 
was paid to a serjeant-at-law for advice, A silver chalice was pur- 
chased this year weighing 29} oz. at 2s. 6d. per oz.— £3 12s. 4d. 
An unusually grand feast was given, presumably on the result of 
the bloody battle of Towton, between the rival houses of York and 
Lancaster. 

As an indication of the increasing wealth of the Gild, John Ketyll 
was this year appointed bailiff ‘to direct, manage, and to farm”’ all 
the lands and tenements, assisted by two others; the said John to 
have 16s. 

The Chaplain was directed that after the offertory he should pray 
“for the good estate, tranquillity, and peace of all the Realm of 
England.” The Alderman and his brethren were directed to have a 
‘*mornspeche ”’ on the Friday before Trinity Sunday, at 7 o’clock, at 
the Gildhall. The Clerk was ordered to purchase at ‘‘ Sterrebridge 
Fayre ” certain wax shots and seven torches, for the purposes of the 
principal feast. 

1475-—As the possessions of the Gild increased, additional officers 
became necessary. Thus the elections this year embraced one 
Alderman, two Skyvens (Scabini) or Stewards of the Hall; one 
Scribe, a Dean, two Storekeepers, Server in the Hall ; Keeper of the 
Jewels. The salary of the Bailiff of the lands was raised to £1 6s. 8d. 
All the jewels of the Gild were to be put into safe keeping, with four 
keys, to be kept by the Alderman, Vicar, and two others. A Common 
Seal was adopted. Thomas Blower devised to the Gild, for the 
salvation of his soul, one messuage, known as the almshouse. Certain 
ornaments for the altar of the Holy Trinity were directed to be 
delivered to the Dean; and the altar was to be prepared for the 
principal feast ‘‘ with nine crowns and framed with the jewels.” 

1502.—Fresh regulations were made for the celebration of Mass in 
the Chapel of Holy Trinity. And in the following year the Vicar of 
Wisbeach was appointed Alderman of the Gild, and held the office 
for several successive years. 

1506,—It was ordered that the Steward in the Hall and server at 
the kitchen board should see that every brother and sister himself 
served in the Hall, on the serving out to the poor the viands remain- 
ing from the great feast on Trinity Sunday. 

1508.—It was ordered that the Schoolmaster have from Mid- 
summer next 8 marks sterling for his wages. Ten acres of pasture 
in Fenland field were let for twenty years at 10s. per annum ; and four 
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persons were appointed to overlook the writings, and to ride about 
and view the Gild lands. 

1513.—The statutes and ordinances of the Gild were ordered to 
be translated from the Latin into English; but no English copy has 
been found. 

1514.—More stringent religious observances were imposed in the 
conduct of the proceedings of the Gild, and on the “ death-days ” of 
the brethren. 

1519.—Ordered, “ That the Chamberlains and Bailiffs do provide 
four tapers of wax to burn all the time while Grace is saying, and 
each of them holding in their hands a pot of ale of a quarte; and 
when Grace is ended, the said ale to be given to the people then 
present, according to the old ordinance.” 

1521 (13 Henry VIII.)—Ordered that the Steward of the Gild 
should upon the Gild day before Mass, at the fetching of the 
Alderman to Church, provide a competent breakfast for the said 
Alderman, brethren and sisters of the Gild, and all to have drink, at 
least if they would. The election of officers embraced the Alderman, 
Dean, and Clerk, also one Steward of the Hall (Seneschali Aula), 
one server in the kitchen, two cup-bearers (Ceph. Gerent.), two 
scabini (Servientes Pauperum), two chamberlains (Jn Camar.), one 
bailiffe (/n Ballivum), one porter at the door. 

1524.—It was ordered that every brother and sister should give 
their attendance and come to the Gildhall every year on the vigil of 
the Holy Trinity, and so go with the Alderman from the said Hall 
to Church, to the first Evensong of the said vigil; the next day to 
Mass and Evensong; and the next day to be at Church at the Dirge 
and Mass of Requiem, and there to pray and offer for all the founders, 
brethren, and sisters’ souls of the Gild, on pain, without lawful 
excuse, of one pound of wax. 

The Inquest now appears to have assumed a kind of judicial 
authority: two individuals were this year amerced 3s. 4d. each for 
abusing the Alderman. 

1540.—The Act for the Dissolution of Monasteries was passed, 
and the detailed records of the Gild cease. The Gild had always 
been of a religious order. It appears to have kept in existence for 
several years afterwards. Thus on 24ti June, 1547, there is record 
of the expense of the Alderman and three others meeting the Com- 
missioners at Ely, where an inquiry into Religious Establishments 
was proceeding. 

1551.—The proceedings of the Gild finally closed, and its record 
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concluded with an account of the lands and messuages then in its 
possession; many whereof are described as the gifts of certain 
individuals there named—amongst whom is William Belman, who is 
said “‘ in honour of the Holy Trinity” to have built an eleemosynary 
house called “a Gylde Hall,” the site of which we believe cannot 
now be identified. The whole possessions are then enumerated, and 
seem to have consisted of 277 acres and 3 roods of land, independent 
of the eleemosynary house, and an edifice called the almshouse, near 
the Churchyard of St. Peter, together with two other messuages, 
one of which was situate on the Castle dyke. 

The Seal of the Gild has not been preserved. It was most pro- 
bably surrendered to the Commissioners. 

There appear to have been several minor or lesser Gilds in the 
town ; but all these made submission to that of Holy Trinity, and 
were allowed to use its Hall. The names of them seem to have 
been : St. George, Corpus Christi, The Cross, St. John the Baptist, 
St. Peter, St. Thomas, St. Lawrence, The Holy Virgin Mary. ( Vide 
Watson’s History of Wisbeach.) 

(Zo be continued.) 
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}Papists’ and Delinquents’ Libraries, A.D. 1643. 


By WALForD D. SELBy. 


PART I. 


N continuation of the Inventories of Papists’ and Delinquents’ 
Books, commenced in the July number of the ANTIQUARIAN 
MAGAZINE AND BIBLIOGRAPHER, selections from the libraries of Mr. 
Mostyn, of the Temple, of Sir Thomas Gardiner, Knt., and of Sir 
John Harrison, Knt., are hereto annexed. It is particularly worthy 
of notice that in Sir John Harrison’s library appears, for the first 
time in these lists, a copy of Shakespeare’s works. The volume is 
described as “old,” andthe valuation was seven shillings! But of 
what edition was this book a copy? Was it the first folio edition, 
which has been described by the greatest authority, Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillips, as “the most interesting and valuable book in the whole 
range of English literature”? If a folio at all, it must have been 
this edition, or that of 1632. But the addition of the word “old” 
almost points to the earlier edition of 1623, which was originally 
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issued at the selling price of twenty shillings. Of this work, the 
same eminent authority above referred to informs us that the average 
value at the present time of a perfect copy is £500. Indeed, a re- 
markably fine example, in the possession of the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, realised at the Daniel sale no less a sum than £714.* This 
volume, if I am not mistaken, was formerly in the possession of 
Daniel Moore. It would be interesting to know whether the worthy 
knight's seven-shilling copy of Shakespeare was one of the copies of 
this rare edition, and whether this same copy has come down to our 
times. 


With this digression we may resume our perusal of the catalogues. 


An Inventory of the Bookes of Mr. Mostyn, of the Temple, 
Delinquent, praised and sold as followeth, viz' :— 

i. ss aa 
Inprimis, Councell of Trent, English ... eos we 00 04 06 
litem, Bp. Andrewes’ om 1 Edition ia .. ©0 06 00 
it., Tacitus, Zing. old ... ssa ead we ©08 O2 OO 
ft., Guiccardin, o/d ... cae Ate ws. ©0 O05 OO 
it., Benj. Johnson, o/d, imperfect oes ee s« ©8 Of OO 
Sands Psal. Job ee eee oo. ©8 of 06 
Daniell’s History eee aon cee ove +. ©0 02 
Spanish Band ... bes ees aa ee os 00 (OL 
Holy Warre_... ee as eas ia so. 08 Of 
Heylin ... ase eae ove ae < © 62 
Mountague’s Appeale be Bee ane ss. ©O OO 
Use of the Sectar one ast mab eae we. 00 OF 
Speidell’s Triangells_ ... ins bes ove .» ©O OF 
Vestegan a0 eee + ©O OI 
12 Bookes 4° severall sortes passages .. ree se 600 605 
Tearmes of the Law ... ose ue ose one C8 OF 
Record . oss hie < + 00 00 06 
Guide of the French tongue és os ‘os w» 00 00 06 
22 Bookes 8° & 12° eos sis +. ©0 03 06 

Sum Total  Lo2 04 06 


An InveNToRY of the Bookes of S‘ THomas GARDINER, Knight, 
Delinquent, praised and sold as followeth, viz‘ :— 

Inprimis, Corpus Juris Canon., 3 vols. és s. 00 I2 00 

ltem, Bible, blacke letter, imperfect... oD ww. ©0 O05 06 

/t., Turkish History, 1621 a ee ~— ... ©0 06 09 

Johnson’s Playes = an eee ove .» ©0 04 06 





* See Introduction to the ‘‘ The Works of William Shakespeare in reduced Fac- 
simile from the famous first Folio edition of 1623,” by J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, 
page xi. (Chatto & Windus, 1876). 
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Bishop Andrewes’ Sermons 

Hall, 2 vol. 

Raughley, o/d 

2a vol. of Perkins 

Smith on y® Creed 

Booke of ee 

Sand’s Travells . 

Lewis the 13th . 

Brooke’s Abridgment, old 

Polton Statutes .. 

Cooke’s Entryes... 

An Old Entryes 

H. 6. yeare, 2 vol. 

Edward the 4th... 

H. 4th _ Booke 

ae 

Edw. 3, 1, | 2d, 2 vol. 

Quadrage’s Edw. 3 

Fitzherbert, o/d ... 

Table... nar 

Dier’s Reports ... 

Ployden, 1 fart... 

Davise Report ... 

Long 5°... 

Register of W ritts, old . 

Cooke’s Littleton, o/d . 

Cooke’s Reports, 4 vol. 

Speed’s Maps & History, 2 vol... 

Bible, Rom. letter = 

Bible, fc Votes.. 

Danill’s Poems . 

West, Presidentes, old .. 

Selden’s History Tithes 

Johnson’s Relat. 

Hill's Art of Gard 

Don Quixott, 2d 

French Bible 

3 old Service bookes ... 4 

A small parcell of pamphlettes nad ove ose 
Sum Total £16 03 06 


An Inventory of the Bookes of S' Joun Harrison, 
Delinquent, praised and sold as followeth, vizt. :— 


In primis, Rastall Statutes, 2 vol. ated sia es =00 
Jtem., Polton Statutes ... ne Ree san, OR 
Froizard, French —_ aps run a vse OO 
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Old English Chronicle, Grafton 
Masculus Com: Places, English 
Cesar’s Comentaryes, English 
Calvin’s Institutions, English ... 
Euseb., English ne 
Mistery of Iniquity 

Summary of Bartas 

Bp. Andrewes’ Sermons 

Survey of London doe 
Plutark’s Moralls 

Lives, old edition 

Shakespeare, o/d 

Morison, Travells 

Catalogue of Hono 

Mathew Paris ... os 
Calvin on Job, English 

Bible with Notes : 
Burchas, 4 voll. we 
Parreye’s Chirurgery  ... 
Bookes of Martyrs, 2 voll. old... 
Gerhard’s Herball, stain'd ‘ 
Holingshead’s Chronicle, 2 voll, 
Perkins, 3 voll, o/d 

Josephus, English ne he 
Councell of Trent, Zxg/ish, old edit... 
Sand’s Ovid __... soo 
Polider Virgill, o/d 

Willet, Synopsis, o/d, 1604 
Imperiall History, o/d, 1604 
Tacitus, English < 

History of wae Engl 
Comines 

Bilson’s Survey .. 

Merchant’s Map 

2 Dalton’s Justice 

Office of Sheriffe 

Pliny, Zng., old.. 

Turky History, old, 1604 
Speed’s Chronicle, /arge paper ... 
Daniell’s — old ... 
Dutch History .. see 
Arcadia .. 

Selden’s Titles of Hono® 
August: City of God, old 
Calvin on Esay, —_— 
Weaver’s Monum's 
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Selden’s Mare Clausum 
Cambden’s Elizabeth 
2 Homilies : 
Dallington’s Aphorismes 
Hildersham on y* 51 Psal. 
Bacon’s Naturall History 
Orlando Furioso eee 
Bp. Laud Controversy ... 
Brooke’s Heraldry 
Goodwin’s Annalls ~ 
Guilliam’s Heraldry, o/d 
Minshawe’s Dictionary 
Hall’s Chronicle, old 
Lifeof Cirus .. 
Cambdeni Annales, 2 vol. 
Discourse agt Machavell 
Cooke’s Booke of Entryes 
Institut., iar 
Reports, 3 vol. ; 
Polton De Pace.. 
Hackluit, 1 voll., old 
Sand’s Travells, o/d 
Statutes of Ireland ‘ 
Harbert’s Travells, o/d edt. 
Jackson’s Chronology ... 
Bacon’s Essayes, o/d 
2 Riders, 1 imperfect 
Calvin on Timoth. and Titus . 
Reynolds and Hart 
Charoan of Wisedome... 
West Presidentes 
Swinborne, o/d ... 
Walker's Treatise 
Eden’s Decades 
Hall of Episcopacy.... 
Featleye’s Grand Sacriledge 
Calvin’s Sermons . 
Bp. White on y* Sabboth 
White’s Way to the Church 
Luther on Galath. 
Couzen’s Apology ‘ 
Selden of Tythes, o/d ... 
Heylin’s Geogr., o/d 
Calvin on the Acts 
Forest Law, o/d 
Napier on the Revelat... 
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Tryall of Witts, old 
Quodlibetts 
on Joshua, old 
Calvin = Jeremy 
Prin’s Anti-Arminianisme 
Doctrine of Triangles ... 
Calvin on Daniell 
Usher ag‘ Jes. ... 
Dike of the heart 
Vestegan, o/d 
Bible, /at., 12° ... 
Testam., /at., 24° gilt 
2 Bibles, 4°, notes, gilt ... 
1 Bible, 4°, ruded : 
1 Bible, 12°, gi/t ° 
A parcell of old pamplets ‘ie eee oes 
Sum Total £34 13 10 


( Zo be continued.) 


V/ 
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Che ‘ MWilitarp’? Roll of Arms. 
(Zemp. Henry VI.) 
By JAMES GREENSTREET. 
(Continued from page 34.) 
PART I. 
“ ESEX.” 

73- Sa. a chevron betw. three | , eer 0 
slipped trefoils Arg. ‘ Mons* Leuis John.” 18 : 

74. Erm., on achevron Sa. three \ eT 18 
crescents Or. ; 

75. Arg., three cinquefoils Gu., |. __ ” 
pierced of the field. Desay. . 

76. Arg., two chevrons Az. } Zod 2 
within a bordure engrailed Gu. “— Terell. = 

“‘ ESSEX.” 
- 7 7. — a fess Or. betw. three i «_. Reppley.” 

78. Gu., a fess engrailed Arg. 
betw. three bulls’ heads, three- 
quarter face, couped at the neck, 
Or. 


“—e Space. 


“_. Torell.” 
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Pencil 

Fo. Space. 

79. Arg., a fess betw. three | 
‘“c 


martlets in chief and a chevron in >‘ — Tay.” 185 3 
base Az. j 
80. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Gu., a 
cross engrailed Or; 2 and 3, Arg., t+ Hew Naylyngest.” 18d 
a bend Sa. cotised Or. 


“ ESSEX.” 


81. Arg., on a chief Gu. two « ” 
cen, \ John Bygood. 19- 


82. Erm., a saltire engrailed Gu. ‘ John Goddyston.” 19 
“Wyll’m W alto, ad . 


83. Arg., ona chief dancettée of 
four indents Sa. three roundles Or. 

84. Erm., a cross Sa. 

85. Gu., a chevron Arg. betw. 


a Mokky. nge.’ 
three birds Sa. ; a bordure engrailed . — Stoddaw.” 


— Boysse.’ 19 


of the last. 

86. Arg, on each of two chev- 
rons Sa. five passion nails Or. 

87. Arg., billetty and a fess 
dancettée Sa. 

88. Gu., a griffin segreant Or 
within a bordure engrailed Sa. 


** ESSEX.” 


89. Per fess Arg. and Gu., a 
pale counterchanged. 

go. Gu., a cross engrailed Erm., 
and in the dexter chief an annulet ; “John Enkesthorppe.”20 
Arg. 

: 1. Gu., three chevrons a. — Baynard.” 20 

g2. Arg., on a fess betw. John a} - 
chevrons Az. three crescents Or.” ‘eu by knife]. 

93- Az., two chevrons Or, a 
in chief two mullets Arg., Aaa 
of the field. 

94. Arg., three chevrons Gu., 
and a label of five pendants Az. 


95- Sa., a chevron betw. ie 


—Cloffevylle.” 19d 
** Roger Dancorte.” 


- — Battell.” 


\ “Roger Spysse.” 


“John Breton.” 20d 


— Barington.” 205 


fleurs-de-lis Or. 

96. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Arg., on 
chief point of a bend engrailed Gu. 
an annulet Sa.; 2 and 3, Arg., 
within each of three false 
escutcheons (or orles) Gu. a lion 
ramp. of the second. 


* John Ewen.” 20d 


‘— Kneffet.” 
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ESSEX.” Pencil Space. 

97. Arg., three escutcheons Gu. ‘ —ffyssemond.” 2r I 

98. Quarterly Or and Gu., and 
over all a bend Arg. 

99. Barry of six Or and Az., on 
a chevron Gu. three mullets of six >‘ Wyll’m Talworth.” 21 3 
points Or. 

100. Gu., three clawed-ham- ) ,, hn M 
mers’ heads Or, handles Arg. \ John Martew.” - 4 
101. Ermines, three roundles Or. ‘* John Smyth.” 216 
102. Arg., a chevron Gu. betw. I ‘* William Costantyn” above ; 


* —_ Sakevylle.” 21 2 


three rourt@les Az. a 215 2 
103. Arg., on each of three = . 

roundles Az. as many chevrons Gu. acaunt, 216 3 
104. Az., on a bend cotised Arg. 

three leopards’ faces Gu. jessant de | “ John Gornay.” 216 64 

fleur-de-lis Or. 


“ ESSEX.” 


105. Gu., on a bend Arg. three 
slipped trefoils Vert. 

106. Per chevron Sa. and Arg., 
three griffins’ heads erased counter- 
changed. {- 

107. Arg., three lions’ heads I “John vp Hauerryge ” above ; 


“— Werby.” 22 I 
— Toke.” 22 2 
erased Sa., langued Gu. — fMorton’” below. 22 3 


108. Arg., on a cross engrailed ro 
Sa. five mullets of eight points Or. — Ficodsam’. = 4 


109. Quarterly Arg. and Sa., and ) 
over all a bend of six lozenges con- >“ — €hepne.” Py) a | 
joined Gu. 
110. Gu., three bars Arg, — Benstede.” 225 2 
111. Gu., three crescents Arg. — Perpan’.” 226 «3 
. *9 r . ” 
oie I a on a quarter Gu. an — Corteys. ab «4 


113. Arg., on a chevron Az., 
betw. three roses Gu. seeded of the { ‘‘ Willem Cope, of } 
first and leafed and stalked Vert, as ( Essex, gentilman.” f 73 : 
many fleurs-de-lis of the field. 


COUNTY NOT GIVEN. 
114. Gyronny of ten Or and Az. ‘*— Sasspnqbourn.” 24 I 


115. Arg. a fess betw. re ) na 
annulets Gu. €Cbalers. 24 «2 
116. Arg.,on a chief Vert two|,,__ - 
mullets Or. \ Driory. 24 3 
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Pencil 
. Folio, Space. 
117. Az., a chevron betw. three | ,, _ Wotteler.” 24 4 


covered cups Or. 
a ge a chevron betw. three } “ @Mannpngbam.” 245 1 
119. Sa., a stag’s head caboshed 
with a cross patée betw. the antlers 
Arg. 
120. Arg., three bars Gu., and ) 
on a chief Or a lion passant Az. 
(sic). 
121. Arg., a chevron Gu. betw. 
three greyhounds courant Sa. 
122. Or, a pheon point in base 


— Wartwell.” 24b 0 2 


— PDngpfelde.” 245 3 


— Gapnpsforde.” 245 4 


Az — Sydney.” 25 I 
123. Gu., three lions ramp. Arg., » 
crowned and langued Or. — Vache. = * 


124. Gu., a chevron Or betw. 
three mullets of the second pierced 
of the first. 

125. Gu., a chevron betw. three 
swans’ heads erased Arg. 

126, Or, three covered cups Gu., 


*— Bambers.” 25 3 


— Brpghtmerers.” 25 4 


and a label of three pendants Az. — Esten’.” 256 1 
ania Pe, yale Vert and Stn thu give” ash 
betw. four mullets Sa. — Mantel.” 256 3 
Pi. Paty three swans’ heads — Gacy.” ash 4 
m, 30. Arg., a chevron engrailed — Wolberd. sid ‘ 


131. Az., a lion ramp. Or, armed 
and langued Gu., holding betw. its 
fore paws a cross patée fitched at 
the foot of the second. 

132. Arg., on a chevron Sa. a 
crescent of the field, and on a chief 
Gu. three mullets Or. 

133. Or, a chevron betw. three 
pierced cinquefoils Gu. 

134. Gu., three pales Arg. anda 
chief Az. 

135. Arg.,a chevron betw. three 
boars’ heads Gu. 


— Ppknam.” 26 2 


— Barnard.” 26 3 


— Cbpcbheley,” 26 4 
— Russell.” 26d I 


j 

f 

I" 

a 

a 

j 

}" 

T 

8. A a 
128. Arg., a cross engraile he 
I 

}" 

‘. 

f 

a 

3 

2 


— Wrogbhton.” 265 2 


136. Arg., three chevrons Gu. — Langham.” 265 «3 
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137. Az., three rams’ heads 
caboshed Arg. be 

138. Sa., billetty and a etal i 
engrailed Arg. 

139. Arg., on a bend Sa. three 
leopards’ faces of the field, langued r 
Gu. and crowned Or. 

140. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Or,a 
fess Gu. betw. three martlets Sa. ; 
2 and 3, Sa.,a lion ramp. tail forked 
and knotted Arg., armed and 
langued Or. 

141. Barry nebulée of eight Erm. he 
and Sa. 

142. Barry of ten Arg. and Gu., fee 
a quarter of the second. 

143. Gu., three hunting horns *}e 
and 1 Sa., furnished Arg. 

144. Arg., three bends Gu. he 
— a bordure Sa. bezantée. 

. Arg., on a fess Sa., betw. 
Gun pelicans vulning themselves 
Az., as many hawks’ lures of = 
last. 

146. Az., a bend betw. six mis 13 
lets Or. 

147. Erm.,three bars humetty Gu. 

148. Quarterly Or and Az, "4 
cross moline counterchanged. 

149. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Erm.,a 
cross flory Sa.; 2 and 3, Az.,ona 
fess betw. two chevrons Or three 
eagles displayed Gu. 

150. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Gyronny 
of twelve Arg. and Gu.; 2 and 3, 
Gu., on a cross moline Arg. five 
escallops of the field. 

151. Or, a fess Gu., and over all be 
a baston Sa. 

152. Gu., three hunting horns 
Sa. furnished Arg., 2 and 1, impaling 
Gu., crusilly fitchy and three aI 
— Arg. . 


153. Sa., a fess nebulée betw. 
three wolves’ heads couped at the 
neck Or. 


“«— Babrpehcorte.” 


“*T. Hoorne.” 
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— Ramme.” 
— Alpngton.” 27 


— TAroth.” 27 


— Metfford.” 27 


— Barlpe.” 27 
— Paunton.” 276 
— Porne.” 


— Whalysborow.” 27d 


276 


— Pytlysden.” 276 


28 
28 
28 


— Mounteney.” 


— €olpngborn.” 


28 


— Actoun.” 285 


— Polepn.” 284 


285 


— @olfferston.” 284 
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Pencil 
Folio. Space. 


154. Barry Arg. and Gu, a — Cowffollde.” 29 . 


canton of the second. } 
155. Gu., a chevron engrailed i Bi 
PP chief Arg. " } — Thymmilby. 7 
156. Arg., three owls Sa., beaked 
and legged Or. } 
157. Arg., a chevron betw. three 
fleurs-de-lis Sa. } 
158. Sa., on a chevron betw. ) 
three bulls’ heads caboshed Arg. a > 
fleur-de-lis of the field. 
159. Az., a fess Arg. betw. three | “St John Passeley”’ above ; 
covered cups Or. J “*— @akprlep” below. 294 2 
160. Arg., ona chevron engrailed 
Sa. a marlet Or. 
161. Gu., a saltire Vair (modern) ) 
betw. four leopards’ faces Or, >‘*— Stamford’.” 295 4 
langued Az. 


“ce 
“« — Benge.” 293 


— Astum.” 29 4 


««— Colpeper” above, erased ; 
“‘— Norberp ” below. 294 1 


\ No Name. 296 3 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE ELIZABETHAN BURGLAR.—The history of crime, in its more 
typical aspects, seems to repeat itself in every age. The indictment of a 
man-slayer in the 18th century preserves the same form of attack, the 
same weapons, the same diagnosis of wounds inflicted in a vital part— 
the left breast, usually, in duels with rapiers; and the left temple in 
tavern brawls, with pots or broken benches—as in similar cases two or 
three centuries earlier. When in the 16th century we so often meet with 
charges of breaking into a dwelling-house /elonice et burglariter, we may 
easily suppose that the old “ cracksman’s” modus operandi was the same 
as that of the modern burglar, although details in point are very rare, at 
least in contemporary MSS. The following case, czvca 1590, at any rate, 
resembles nine out of ten provincial burglaries of the present century. 
Two tall strangers call at a lonely farm-house to make a trifling purchase 
of provisions, and offer a noble in payment. The customers are seated, 
whilst the good wife is sent to find change for the gold, which she 
produces out of a dish full of loose silver. The visitors are observed to 
follow her with greedy eyes as she replaces the hoard in the cupboard, 
and one of them rises and goes out to the back of the house with the 
excuse that he must needs “unty hys pointes,” but really to make a survey 
of the premises. The purchasers presently depart ; but the next night 
the house is broken by two tall men with their faces muffled, one with a 
napkin, the other with black sarcenet, which, however, do not entirely 
conceal their “ sangwyn” features. These appear at the farmer’s bedside 
with threats of violence, and take the little gold he possesses, besides the 
silver in the cupboard and a few loose valuables. Then they join an 
accomplice, who is keeping watch below, and make off, leaving the family 
bound and gagged. Next day the three worst characters of the neigh- 
bourhood are found to have disappeared. 
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Teutonic Mythology. By JACOB GrtmM. Translated from the Fourth 
Edition by JAMES STEVEN STALLYBRASS. Vol. ii. London: George 
Bell & Sons, York-street, Covent-garden. 1883. 

“ THERE is nothing new under the sun.” So said the wise king nearly 

three thousand years ago; and the longer men live on the earth, the more 

they study, and the deeper their researches into antiquity, the more will 
they feel that the world goes on in a state of constant reproduction. 

More especially, perhaps, in the realms of thought ; the longings of the 

humian mind being much the same in all ages, though outward forces 

may tend in some degree to mould them to the spirit of the times in which 
they arise. 

One is particularly struck with this in looking into the mythology of 
the ancients and finding in each system a certain striving after the same 
ideas : a supreme Being, powers of good and evil ; an Elysium, a Hades, 
propitiatory and atoning sacrifices, prophecies, omens, mysteries. And if 
one takes some special god of Greece or Rome, one finds his counterpart 
in other mythologies. 

Keeping this idea of reproduction in our thoughts, that humanity craves 
and is satisfied similarly in all ages, we turn to the Teutonic phase as set 
forth in the ‘‘ Teutonic Mythology” of Jacob Grimm, of which the English 
editor tells us, that, “as a storehouse of facts within his (Grimm's) special 
province of Teutonic Mythology, and as a clue to the derivation and 
significance of the names of persons and things in the various versions of 
a myth, it has never been superseded, and perhaps never will be.” 
Therefore, to antiquarians, the book is of the greatest value, not only as 
regards its main subject, but as throwing much light upon olden manners, 
customs, and sayings. 

The translation of the first volume appeared in 1880. It treated of the 
supreme Being and of the principal gods of the Teutons, of their mode of 
worship, the sacrifices, libations, temples, sacred groves and images, of 
the heroes, the Norni or Fates, three in number (similar to the Parce of 
the Greeks), down to the swan maidens and woodwives of folk-lore; 
leading to the more fairy element which still exists in the popular 
superstitions and legends, and which is in part the groundwork of the 
second volume, to which we shall presently more fully refer. 

To return to our idea of reproduction instead of newness, resulting 
from the wonderful points of similarity between the various religions of 
the heathen nations (more particularly the Aryan nations), which seem 
to prove that the main ideas sprang from one source, and were developed 
and multiplied according to the genius of the nations to whom they 
descended. It seems as though the whole were the outcome of the 
traditions known to the builders of the tower of Babel and that scattering 
over the face of the earth, their language becoming different, they 
carried with them the traditions of their forefathers, and expanded or 
added to them as their minds craved after something beyond themselves. 
We find the idea of the creation out of chaos, the legend of the Flood, and, 
in the Parsi, the temptation of the first man and woman, who, through 
eating the fruit the evil spirit brought them, lost one hundred parts of 
their happiness. 

In the Parsi and Teutonic there is much in common. The bridge Bifrost 
finds its parallel in the bridge Chinevat, which goes from the top of 
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Albordj to heaven, guarded by the faithful dog Sura (the Cerberus of the 
Greeks ?). The bridge Bifrost is guarded by Heimdall, the faithful watch- 
man, who dwells in Himinberg (heavenly hills): Himinvangur (Semunds 
Edda), signifying a paradise. And we find from another source that 
“the German name for heaven, ‘ Himmel,’ is derived from the Sanskrit 
word ‘ Himmala,’ the name of the Himmaleh Mountains, in Central 
Asia, believed by the ancient inhabitants of Asia to be the residence of 
their gods,” their Olympus. Then, too, there is the belief in a final con- 
flagration, through which, however, the earth shall not be destroyed, but 
purified. 

But leaving these points, we come again to the special object before us, 
namely, the second volume of Mr. Stallybrass’s translation. And descend- 
ing from the purely religious element, we arrive at the legendary and 
superstitious, the folk-myths of Teutonic belief, which are akin to the 
Celtic, the Gaelic, and to our own popular English superstitions. A mine 
of wealth for the antiquarian to explore in connection with ancient customs, 
beliefs, and sayings. The legend of the cuckoo throws a light upon the 
speech of Ophelia (Hamlet, Act iv. Scene 5): “ They say the owl was a 
baker’s daughter.” “The story is that the cuckoo was a baker’s (or miller’s) 
man), and that is why he wears a dingy meal-sprinkled coat. Ina dear 
season he robbed the poor of their flour, and when God was blessing the 
dough in the oven he would take it out, and pull lumps out of it, crying 
every time, ‘Guk-guk, look, look.’ Therefore the Lord punished him by 
turning him into a bird of prey.” 

Our old English child-song, “ Ladybird, ladybird, fly away home,” has 
its counterpart in Germany. Our rainbow myth, likewise, that where the 
rainbow touches the ground is hidden a treasure ; moreover, the Germans 
go beyond us, and have it that pennies and gold coins drop from the 
rainbow. 

Hone, in his “Every Day Book,” says, “There is a custom very 
common in Cheshire, called Old Hob; it consists of a man carrying a dead 
horse’s head covered with a sheet to frighten people. This frolic is usual 
between All Souls’ Day and Christmas.” Grimm says: “As a symbol. . . 
the horse’s head alone may express the removal of a soul,” and this, taken 
in connection with customs on “ Soleing Day” (Souling Day, All Souls’ 
Day) still kept up in Cheshire and other parts of England, curiously brings 
together Teutonic superstitions and later Romish practices. The horse, 
amongst animals, has a prominent post assigned to him in the Teutonic 
mythology, and “all sorts of magic are practised by cutting off horses’ 
heads and sticking them up.” One old folk-tale declares “that in every 
churchyard before it receives human bodies a live horse is buried, and 
this is what becomes the walking dead horse.” 

In the matter of changelings, which Grimm touches upon in his 
chapter on “ wights and elves,” he remarks upon the similar prescriptions 
for getting rid of them in Hesse, Denmark, Ireland, Scotland, Brittany 
and Wales, showing the prevalence of such superstitions from the earliest 
ages. 

“Hacneepelees, dwarfs, goblins, nixes, claim attention also. These 
beings are, for the most part, dissatisfied and disconsolate, longing after 
that salvation attainable only by the human soul, and their grief is great 
if told they can never be partakers of it. The calling of these beings 
into imaginative existence appears to us an impulse of the human mind 
longing after the supernatural, and the estate of these fabulous beings 
reminds us of an explanation once given to us by a spiritualist, of the 
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spirits with whom they were able to communicate, who were those who 
in life had never had the opportunity of learning anything necessary to 
salvation, and now lingered round the earth trying to gain the knowledge 
that might yet enable them to enter heaven. 

But to take the volumes of Grimm and touch upon every point would 
be impossible in a short notice. It teems with interesting matter on every 
page, and the greater the scholar the more there is for him to grasp. 

From old folk-lore and giants Grimm proceeds “to go into the views 
of ancient times on cosmogony. And here” (he says) ‘ Iam the more 
entitled to take the Norse ideas for a groundwork, as indications are not 
wanting of their having equally prevailed among other Teutonic races.” 
And he further remarks, “It is significant how Greek, and, above all, 
Asiatic myths of the creation, coincide with the Norse (and what I believe 
to have been once the universal Teutonic) view of the world’s origin out 
of component parts of the human body ; it must, therefore, be of remote 
antiquity.” A similarity in the creation of man is also pointed out in 
the production, through Ymir, of the man and wife and a giant son, and 
the account of the Indian Manus of how Brahma produced four 
families of men. 

The Deluge is next treated of, and after divers accounts of it, he con- 
cludes the chapter with the following passage: “It appears to me 
impossible to refer the whole mass of these tales about the great Flood and 
the creation of the human species to the Mosaic record, as if they were 
mere perversions and distortions of it; the additions, omissions, and 
discrepancies peculiar to almost every one of them are sufficient to forbid 
that. And I have not by a long way exhausted this cycle of legends (see 
Suppl.): in islands of the Eastern Archipelago, in Tonga and New 
Zealand, among Mexicans and Caribs there start up accounts astonishingly 
similar and yet different, of creation and the first human pair, of a flood 
and a deliverance, and the murder of a brother.” 

This passage evidently points to traditions prevalent among the early 
races defore the time of Moses. 

The elements, trees, animals, birds, insects, the sun, the moon, the 
seasons, May customs, Easter, Midsummer, Whitsun customs, find a 
large place in the volume before us, but in many of these the medizval 
phase is assumed, a romance-Christianity being engrafted in the heathen 
legends. And the Ragnarok, or night of the gods, when the evil beings 
long held in check are let loose and war against the gods, when the stars 
fall from heaven, a wolf swallows the sun, and the monstrous snake 
Jormungandr rises out of the water, “and Loki and all his kin come out 
as allies to the sons of flame.” When, after the Surtalogi or conflagration, 
“a new and happier earth arises,” a picture is presented bearing “an 
indisputable likeness to the Last Judgment and New Jerusalem of the 
Christian.” 

Though, as Mr. Stallybrass in his preface says, “the comparative 
my thology of all nations has made great strides since Grimm first wrote 
his book,” yet, as he remarks in a subsequent passage, “there is no one 
to whom Folk lore is more indebted than to Grimm. Not to mention 
the loving care with which he hunted up his Kinder- und Haus-marchen 
from all over Germany, he delights to detect in many a nursery tale and 
popular custom of to-day the beliefs and habits of our forefathers 
thousands of years ago.” 

And it is this spirit of enthusiasm on the part of its author that should 
make the book before us beloved of the antiquarian, not only as the 
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result of a patient and laborious search, but as luring us onward toa 
further application of and speculation upon the great mass of information 
that he has so carefully and lovingly garnered up for our edification. 


Old Court Customs and Modern Court Rule. By the Hon. Mrs. ARMY- 
TAGE. Bentley & Son. 1883. 

IN a small octavo volume of some 270 pages, we find laid before us a 
vast amount of most curious and interesting information concerning the 
quaint old Court ceremonials of past ages, some of which, in a modified 
form, are still observed on certain State occasions. It is more especially 
with reference to minor customs which still exist that our authoress deals 
in the pages before us. These, probably, had their origin in the days of 
chivalry, and are records of the strong ties which have ever existed 
between the Sovereign and the people ; “ bonds which are still to be 
traced in many lingering customs of days long past, and which, in many 
instances, are jealously regarded as the highest privileges of their posses- 
sors, to whom the offices’ belong by right of inheritance.” Not the least 
interesting chapters of the book are those devoted to “ Royal Offerings,’ 
such as the presentation of the monarch’s offertory of gold, frankincense, 
and myrrh, in the Chapel Royal at the Feast of Epiphany, and the cere- 
mony at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, on Maundy Thursday. The 
coronation was shorn of much old-fashioned ceremonial when William 1V. 
ascended the throne; full details of the ceremonies observed at the 
coronation of George 1V. and of Queen Victoria, however, are given by 
Mrs. Armytage, the remaining chapters being devoted to the etiquette 
observed at Royal baptisms, marriages, funerals, “ progresses,” receptions, 
drawing-rooms, and balls, and other entertainments. Rules are given of 
the ceremony to be observed by ambassadors or chargé-d’affaires repre- 
senting foreign Courts at the Court of St. James's; and a chapter is 
devoted to the several orders of knighthood. With regard to the 
illustrations, it needs only to be added that they have been chosen from 
old prints in the British Museum, and, to quote the words of the 
authoress, they ‘‘have been purposely reproduced instead of more 
modern views of royal palaces, feeling that everyone can see them as they 
are, but all have not the opportunity of studying the pictures of what they 
were some hundred years ago.” One of these views, that of Kensington 
Palace, by the kindness of the publishers, Messrs. Bentley & Son, we are 
enabled to reproduce. It only remains to be added that the volume under 
notice is dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty. 


Bramshill: its History and Architecture. By Sir WILLIAM H. COPE, 
Bart. London: H. J. Infield, Fleet-street. 1883. 
IN a handsome square octavo volume of some 130 pages, Sir William Cope 
has told us all, perhaps, that is to be learned concerning the history of the 
fine old Jacobean mansion of Bramshill, which stands on a bold eminence 
in a richly-wooded park, in the parish of Eversley, in Hampshire. The 
property has been in the possession of the author’s family since the end 
of the seventeenth century. Bramshill—like Charlton House, in the 
neighbourhood of Blackheath—has the reputation of having been origin- 
ally erected as a residence for the amiable and accomplished Henry, 
Prince of Wales, the eldest son of James I. The estate, at the time of 
its erection, early in the seventeenth century, belonged to Edward, last Lord 
Zouche. John Thorp, the architect of Hatfield, and of many other fine . 
specimens of the domestic architecture of that era, is thought to have 
furnished Lord Zouche with the designs for Bramshill House. Its external 
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appearance is highly characteristic of the time when it was built, and its 
broad balustraded terraces, quaint gardens, and venerable yews and oaks, 
have an imposing effect. With the exception, perhaps, of the more 
sombre and mellow tone imparted to it by time, the house remains much 
the same as it stood two hundred years ago. The interior, too, both 
as regards its rooms and their contents, has undergone as little change 
as the exterior. In his description of the building our author has been 
both clear and concise, and he has illustrated his pages with a number 
of engravings and beautifully-executed photographic views. 


Mr. G. LEVESON-GOWER, F.S.A., who some years ago compiled a 
most interesting and scholarlike handbook to the parish of Titsey, in 
Surrey, has lately written a short Parochial History of the Adjoining 
Parish of Westerham, in Kent. It is published by Messrs. Mitchell & 
Hughes, of 140, Wardour-street, and the proceeds of its sale will be 
devoted to the repair and “restoration” of Westerham Church. The 
restorations will be carried out ina strictly Conservative spirit. 


Re 
@bituary Memoirs. 


** Emori nolo ; sed me esse mortuum nihil zstimo.”—Zficharmus. 


MR. JAMES CROSSLEY, of Manchester, a well-known book-collector and 
man of letters, died at the end of July, aged 83. A native of Halifax, he 
was connected with the family of the late Sir F. Crossley, M.P. His 
devotion to books and antiquities was remarkable from boyhood, and he 
had accumulated a library the future disposal of which may be a matter of 
public interest. His pen was familiar in the Gent/eman’s Magazine while 
it remained identified with antiquarian matters. Mr. Crossley was one of 
the founders of the Chetham Society, of Manchester, and a member of the 
Spenser, Philobiblon, and other learned societies. The vast collection of 
books left by Mr. Crossley at his residence, Stocks House, Cheetham, is 
being got in readiness for removal, preparatory to being sold in London. 
The quantity of volumes is enormous. Most of them deal historically 
with Manchester, Salford, and district. It has been suggested that the 
Manchester authorities might purchase the whole collection, and establish 
a “ Crossley Library.” 

THE death is reported of M. HERMILLE REYNALD, a well-known French 
critic and professor of history and literature at Aix, aged 54. His first 
published work, which appeared in 1856, was an interesting study of the 
“ Life and Principal Works of Dr. Johnson.” Four years later M. Rey- 
nald wrote a biography of Swift, and the same year (1860) also appeared 
“Recherches sur ce qui manquait 4 la liberté dans les Républiques de la 
Gréce.” In 1863 M. Reynald published his ‘Histoire Politique et 
Littéraire de la Restauration,” and in 1872 a work upon Mirabeau. In 
1873 appeared his “‘ Histoire de l’Espagne depuis la mort de Charles III. 
jusqu’ 4 nos jours.” This forms part of the collection known as the “ Bib- 
liothéque d’Histoire Contemporaine ;” and the author’s succeeding work, 
“ Histoire de Angleterre depuis la mort de la Reine Anne jusqu’ 4 nos 
jours,” will be found in the same series. M. Reynald also translated 
Swift’s “ Four Voyages of Captain Gulliver,” and wrote critical notices of 
“Robinson Crusoe,” “Gil Blas,” and “Le Diable Boiteux,” for various 
editions of those respective works published in French. 
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Meetings of Learned Societies. 


METROPOLITAN. 


ROVAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—The forty-first annual meeting 
of this Society, at Lewes, on Tuesday, July 31, was opened by a formal 
address. which was presented by the Mayor (Mr. W. Crosskey) wel- 
coming the members on their first visit to an ancient and interesting 
town, and one which had played a part in English history. The chair 
was taken by the Earl of Chichester, who, in his inaugural address, 
urged the great advantage of archzological pursuits to the student of 
history, and pointed out a variety of objects in the neighbourhood well 
worthy of the attention of even the learned. He also paid a compliment 
to the labours of the Sussex Archzological Society, some of whose 
papers were real contributions to our historical stores. The death of 
Lord Talbot de Malahide, formerly president of the Institute, was 
mentioned in feeling terms by both the Mayor and by Colonel Pinney, 
who moved a vote of thanks to Lord Chichester for his address. 
Luncheon was laid in the castle grounds ; at its conclusion the company 
proceeded to examine the walls, keep, and other remains of the castle, 
under the guidance of Mr. Somers Clark, and were afterwards escorted 
over the battlefield of Lewes by the Rev. W. Stephens, who explained 
its leading features and read an interesting paper upon it. The remains 
of the Priory were inspected and commented upon by Mr. St. John Hope 
and Mr. Somers Clark. In the evening the historical section of the 
congress was opened by Dr. Freeman, who delivered an eloquent 
address on “ Ancient Sussex, and its connection with the history of our 
country, with special reference to Harold, William the Conqueror, and 
Simon, Earl of Leicester.” He explained the military position which 
the Romans had made for themselves at Anderida, which he placed at 
Pevensey ; how, after the departure of the Roman legions the Britons 
there had been put to the sword by other invaders ; how William the 
Conqueror had landed close under the old Roman walls which are still 
standing, not unlike those of Richborough, Silchester, Chester, Porchester, 
and Wroxeter ; how, soon after the Norman Conquest, a Norman 
castle was erected within the circuit of the Roman walls ; and how this 
also had become rootiess and ruinous; how a truly English bishopric, 
that of the South Saxons, had been founded, first at Selsey, and after- 
wards at Chichester ; how William defeated Harold at Battle ; and how 
Simon, Earl of Leicester, and his barons, forced Henry III. on the 
sloping downs above Lewes to come to terms with his subjects, and to 
grant the liberty of a Constitutional Government and a Parliament. On 
Wednesday the programme included visits to the ancient towns of 
Pevensey, Rye, and Winchelsea. At the former, Mr. Freeman again 
acted as cicerone, and explained in detail the various parts of the 
structures on which he had lectured on the previous evening, and under 
his guidance the members afterwards explored the churches of Pevensey 
and West Ham. Their next halting-place was Rye, where the members 
were shown the Strand Gate, the Ypres tower on the borough walls, and 
the parish church (now under repair), with its Norman transepts and 
Early English nave and chancel. These were much admired, as also 
were the parish registers and the curious clock in the tower. Only a few 
of their number, however, were able to see the curious ducking stool and 
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pillory, which are kept at the Guildhall. At Winchelsea the party were 
shown two of the old town gates, which are still standing 7 sztu; the 
curious Guildhall or Mote-hall, with its Norman windows ; the parish 
church, a noble Decorated or Edwardian structure, of which it is doubtful 
whether it ever was completed or not ; and, lastly, the Friary, in Captain 
Stileman’s private grounds, where the history of the “Grey Friars” 
formed the subject of remarks by Mr Freeman. Mr. Micklethwaite com- 
mented on the details of the church and its fine group of mural monu- 
ments—some of the Edwardian era, and some earlier than the church 
itself. Having inspected some of the vaulted crypts under the houses, 
the members returned to Lewes in time for dinner and the evening meeting 
of the Archzological Section, which was opened by an address from Mr. 

Micklethwaite, on the true principles on which both ecclesiastical and 
domestic structures and public buildings ought to be treated when 
decayed. He deprecated the modern system of “ restoration,” which too 
often resulted in making a building tell a falsehood in its very external 
appearance, and advocated the abandonment of imitation of bygone 
ages and their styles. Mr. Freeman followed with a speech, in which he 
strongly supported the same opinion,which he said that he had advocated 
publicly at a congress of the Institute more than thirty years ago. The 
only paper read was one by Mr. St. John Hope, upon the site and 
buildings of the ancient Priory of Lewes, once one of the noblest 
monastic buildings in the land, and in which he had lately made some 
important discoveries by the use of spade and pickaxe. He described 
in elaborate detail the dormitory, refectory, infirmary, and such parts ot 
the church of the monks as have not been destroyed by the railway to 
Brighton, together with their kitchen, offices, great gateway, &c., and 
the means taken for the drainage of the convent. The zeal and energy 
exhibited by Mr. St. John Hope in his labours were such as to call forth 
the strong approval of Mr. Freeman, who congratulated him on the 
results at which he had arrived. Mr. E. Walford illustrated the way in 
which the central towers of such great edifices were thrown down by 
Cromwell and his servants, by the parallel example of St. Albans Abbey, 
where Sir Gilbert Scott, on taking the work of repairing it in hand, found 
that the central tower had been deliberately undermined and propped up 
with timber which had been set on fire in the hope that when burnt 
through it would let the whole superstructure fall to the ground. In that 
instance the fire seems to have gone out, and hence the tower still stood, 
though for three centuries its weight had rested on one upright piece of 
timber. On Thursday the party were escorted by Mr. Freeman to 
Hastings Castle, which they inspected under his guidance, and afterwards 
to the famous battle-field of “‘the Hill of Senlac,” close to Battle Abbey, 
where he explained the relative positions of the Saxon and the Norman 
armies, and the turns and incidents of the combat. He pointed out the 
exact spot where Harold fell, which was afterwards marked by the site of 
the high altar of the Abbey, built by William the Conqueror in memory 
of that eventful day. He also read aloud several extracts from his work 
on the Norman Conquest, in which he had drawn in detail his pictures of 
the great combat which that abbey was founded to commemorate. From 
the high ground about Telham, in the direction of Hastings, and from 
lower heights on the south-west, the army of William, he said, advanced 
in three separate detachments against the southern slopes, the same on 
which the party were now standing. The hottest of the fray was a 

nearly as possible where now stands the dormitory of the abbe 
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generally called the refectory), and Harold with his two brothers and 
the royal standard occupied the still higher ground on which the 
high altar was afterwards erected. The fortune of the battle at 
one time seemed to be in favour of the Saxon; but at length it was 
turned, mainly by the extraordinary valour of the Conqueror himself, 
aided by the chance arrow which struck Harold in the eye and killed him. 
He then described how the Norman king as soon as he was firmly seated 
on the English throne made good his vow to build a large convent, under 
the dedication of St. Martin of Tours, in memory of his victory ; how 
Anselm officiated at its consecration ; how the privileges granted to its 
abbots by the King caused constant strife between the abbey and the 
Bishop of Chichester; how the abbey was seized by King Henry, and 
destroyed by one of the laymen on whom he bestowed it —probably not by 
Anthony Browne, Lord Montagu, who is generally credited with that piece 
of barbarism. Later in the day Mr. Freeman led the party to the steep 
slopes on the north-west side of the town, where the flight of the discom- 
fited Saxons was stayed, and where they were able, through their inti- 
mate acquaintance with the ground, to turn upon their pursuers and to 
requite some of the slaughter that had taken place on “the Hill of 
Senlac.” The party afterwards returned to the abbey grounds, where 
they inspected the remains of the dormitory, cloisters, fratery, the abbey 
gateway, &c., and the noble vaulted chambers below the dormitory, as to 
the uses of which there were several conflicting opinions. Here they 
were guided by Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., who also pointed out the 
few remains of the old Norman church built by the Conqueror, and the 
spot where the high altar stood, surrounded by its crown of side chapels, 
after the Norman fashion, and the tomb of Lord Montagu. The parish 
church was next visited by the party under the guidance of Mr. Somers 
Clarke, who explained its peculiar features. In the evening the members 
of the institute were entertained at a conversazione by the Mayor, under 
whose auspices the upper part of the county rooms had been converted 
into a temporary museum, in which a variety of curiosities and treasures, 
many of local and others of more general interest, had been collected by 
the care of the local secretaries, Messrs. Baxter and Thorne, and the hon. 
curators, aided by Mr. Ready, of the British Museum. On Friday morn- 
ing was held the annual meeting of the Institute, at which Earl Percy’s 
election by the council as President, in succession to Lord Talbot de 
Malahide, was confirmed, and Newcastle-on-Tyne was chosen as the 
place of next year’s meeting. General Pitt-Rivers opened the antiquarian 
section of the Congress by an address on recent excavations which he 
had conducted in Sussex and Kent. Other papers were read by Mr. 
Sawyer on the tenures of Teutonic settlements ; and by the Rev. Joseph 
Hirst upon the existence and regulations of a Roman fire-brigade. The 
programme of the day’s proceedings included a visit to the high ground 
of Mount Caburn, between Lewes and Glynde, where the General 
explained the ancient fortifications and the excavations made recently 
in situ; after which the party were off by special train to visit the pic- 
turesque ruins of Hurstmonceux Castle. ‘They first inspected the church, 
with its noble brass of the Fiennes family, and its equally magnificent 
tomb to Lord and Lady Dacre, rich with recumbent effigies and armorial 
bearings. The tombs of Archdeacon Hare and of his relatives were also 
visited. From the church it is but a short walk across the park to the 
Castle of Hurstmonceux, noble still in its ruins, and reminding the 
travelled visitor of Cowdray House, near Midhurst, and of Houghton 
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Conquest, near Dunstable. It has been unroofed for over a century, 
having been lost by one of the Lords Dacre early in the reign of George 
III. over the gambling table. The peer melted and sold the lead off the 
roofs, and left the three quadrangles and outer walls to moulder and 
decay. The property now belongs to Mr. H. M. Curteis, of Windmill 
Hill, who was in readiness to explain the details of the building, but un- 
fortunately time did not allow of this. The gardens, moat, entrance 
tower, &c., were much admired. From Hurstmonceux the party returned 
by way of Pevensey to Lewes, where papers were read during the even- 
ing in both the Antiquarian and the Historical Sections, the former under 
the presidency of Mr. Micklethwaite, and the latter under that of Mr. 
Freeman. In the former section the following papers were read: (1) “ On 
a Group of Sussex Church Bells,” by the Rev. Dr. Raven ; (2) “On the 
Roman Inscriptions in Sussex,” by Mr. W. T. Watkin. In the Historical 
Section the Rev. R. S. Baker read a paper on the “Antona of Tacitus,” 
which was preceded by one from the pen of Mr. E. C. Waters on 
“ Gundreda,” the supposed daughter of William the Conqueror. The 
Rev. W. Powell also read a paper on “‘ The Doomsday Book of Sussex.” 
The programme for Saturday morning included visits to the churches of 
Broadwater, Sompting, and New Shoreham. After luncheon the party 
went on by train to Arundel, where the Castle, its grounds and gardens, 
and the private apartments, including the Duchess’s new drawing-room, 
the library, and the picture gallery (which are not usually shown to 
strangers), were thrown open to the party. The Baron’s hall, the magni- 
ficent Norman keep, its fortifications and outworks, the interior of the 
great quadrangle, were all examined in their turn ; and the members 
afterwards passed through the garden-gate into the Duke’s family mauso- 
leum, which extends eastward from the central tower of the parish church, 
and looks at first sight as if it were its chancel. But though under one 
roof with the parochial edifice which forms its nave, it is still, and always 
has been, a separate structure, having been erected by the Norman Earls 
of Arundel who then owned the castle as a chapel for a college of priests 
and as a burial-place for themselves. The fine tombs, which lie around 
on all sides, dusty and neglected, and in some instances wantonly muti- 
lated, were quite a melancholy sight to behold, and the bats were 
flying up and down all the time of the visit of the archzologists ; but Mr. 
Freeman, who acted as interpreter for the occasion, said that as a church 
architect he could see at a glance that the strictly legal decision of the 
courts which had lately declared the edifice to be the Duke’s own property, 
and not an integral part of the parochial church, was quite right, the 
former having been built by a former holder of the Castle as a college for 
priests and a mausoleum for the house of Fitzalan, with a separate entry 
from without, and with a wall enclosing it and cutting it off from the nave 
and the basement of the central tower. Lord Coleridge’s decision was, 
therefore, confirmed by a totally independent witness. The case was here 
the same as at Dunster, in Somerset, where a parish church and a colle- 
giate chapel were to be seen under one roof ; and other examples might 
be quoted. It was sad, he said, to see a sacred structure in such a state 
of neglect, but it might be hoped that the Duke, now that his title to it 
was pronounced indefeasible, might see his way to place it in repair, and 
to restore the tombs of his Howard and Fitzalan ancestors. He also 
observed that, as Earl of Arundel, the head of “ all the Howards ” enjoyed 
a still higher and prouder place than even as Duke of Norfolk and Earl 
Marshal of England, for he was the representative of the old “counts of 
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the South Saxon shore,” whose power and privileges once amounted 
almost to those of royalty ; and he concluded his lecture by proposing 
a vote of thanks to the “ Duke and Earl,” or rather the “Earl and 
Duke,” for his courtesy and kindness in allowing the members of the 
congress to inspect his noble and princely castle. He also remarked 
on the extreme interest which attaches to Sompting Church, as 
having a tower which belongs to the very early Saxon, if not 
to the Roman period, and has some details of a Byzantine type. 
On Sunday the members attended Divine service at All Saints’ Church, 
accompanied by the Mayor and Corporation in state. The sermon, a 
most eloquent and appropriate one, was preached by the Venerable 
Archdeacon of Lewes, Dr. Hannah, vicar of Brighton. The Institute 
completed on Monday the programme of its meeting for the present 
year. A party about sixty strong mustered at the station to take a 
special train to Chichester, which they reached before noon. They were 
shown over the Cathedral, and inspected its nave, side aisles, choir, Lady- 
chapel, and cloisters, under the guidance of the Dean and of Mr. Gordon 
Hills, architect to the Cathedral. They afterwards visited the large 
belfry tower in the Cathedral yard, and the old City Cross, &c. ; but 
time did not admit of an inspection of the churches of Chichester in 
detail. Inthe evening the members held their concluding meeting at 
the rooms in the County Hall, the chair being filled by Mr. Stephen 
Tucker, Somerset Herald. Votes of thanks were proposed, seconded, 
and passed to Lord Chichester as President of the meeting, to the Pre- 
sidents of the architectural, historical, and antiquarian sections, to the 
local secretaries and the curators of the local museum, to those gentle- 
men who had read papers, and to those who had thrown open their 
houses for the society’s inspection ; and last, not least, to Mr. Albert 
Hartshorne, F.S.A., Secretary to the Institute, to whose energy, tact, and 
courtesy the meeting owed no little of its success. Although this con- 
cluded the actual and formal business of the Congress, the President of 
the meeting, Lord Chichester, kindly invited such members of the Insti- 
tute as had not returned to London, to luncheon at Stanmer Park, 
between Lewes and Brighton, on Tuesday. About twenty-five members, 
including several ladies, accepted the invitation, and were shown by 
Lord Chichester through the portrait gallery of the Pelhams and the 
families allied to them by blood or by marriage, including the ducal 
houses of Leeds and Montagu, the Cromwells, Walpoles, Yorkes, &c., 
together with the family portraits. They were also shown a variety of 
ancestral treasures, embroidery, lace, plate, &c., which excited consider- 
able interest. The gardens of Stanmer, laid out as they are after the 
ancient fashion of square Italian beds, were much admired. 


BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—The 4oth annual congress 
of this Association, at Dover, commenced on Monday, Aug. 20. A full 
report of the proceedings will appear in our next number. 


St. PAUL’s ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY.— fume 23, the members 
paid a visit to the churches of Fryerning, Margaretting, and Ingate- 
stone, under the guidance of Mr. Chancellor, F.R.1.B.A., and Mr. 
G. H. Birch, R.I.B.A. These churches have all been restored by Mr. 
Chancellor, who read his memoranda upon each. At Fryerning he 
pointed out the word “ing,” which occurs in the name of all 
three, and signifies a meadow. This church was founded by the Knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem. The nave is Norman, and retains five of the 
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original lights. In restoring the chancel was found a fragment of wall 
painting, the subject of which could not, however, be deciphered. ‘The 
church possesses a very fine brick tower of the 15th century, very much 
resembling that at Ingatestone. though smaller, and supposed by Mr. 
Chancellor to be the work of the same architect. The walls of the church, 
which are without buttresses, are composed of “ plum-pudding” stones, 
interspersed with pebbles and Roman bricks. At Margaretting, the 
wooden tower is the chief feature. The north wall of the church is 
Norman, the rest of the fabric being of the 14th and 15thcenturies. At 
this church there are four old bells, one of which is said to be the oldest 
in Essex. At Ingatestone, the red brick tower, with turret, ornamented 
with glazed bricks, of four stories, is the principal feature. The walls of 
the church are Norman, and constructed of conglomerate, similar to those 
of Fryerning, but retain none of the original windows. There are two 
splendid monuments to members of the Petre family, one, of alabaster 
(Elizabethan), bearing recumbent life-sized effigies of Sir William Petre 
and wife. There are also two mural monuments. A mural painting, 
illustrating the Seven Deadly Sins, was discovered on the north wall, and 
was carefully copied by Mr. Chancellor before the restoration. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE.—Fune 27, Mr. J. Haynes in the 
chair. Mr. R. N. Cust read a paper on “Algeria, Tunisia, and the 
Sahara,” from observations made during a recent tour. 


NEW SHAKESPEARE.—June 8, Mr. F. J. Furnivall, Director, in the 
chair. Dr. B. Nicholson read a paper on “The Textual Difficulties in 
‘Winter’s Tale.’” Mr. T. Tyler read a note ona passage in “ Cymbeline,” 
iii. 3, “ Nobler than attending for a check,” &c. 


THE MEDICAL SOCIETY.—fuly 2. The Prince of Wales attended a 
conversazione given in the rooms of this society, 11, Chandos-street, 
Cavendish-square, on. the occasion of the opening of an addition to the 
old buildings. This society may, perhaps, claim to rank as the oldest of 
the medical societies. It was founded in 1773, and the minutes show 
that it has held meetings regularly since that date. The honorary 
librarian, Dr. Allchin, had selected for exhibition some books from the 
collection of old works belonging to the society, which comprises many 
dated in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries from the library of Dr. 
Sims. The Prince of Wales spent some time in the examination of 
several of the rare works exhibited. Among these was the MS. diary of 
the Rev. John Ward, in one of the fifteen volumes of which, under date of 
the years 1661-63, the writer had made the following entry : “ Shake- 
speare, Drayton, and Ben Jonson hada merry meeting, and it seems 
drank too hard, for Shakespeare died of a ‘feavour’ then contracted.” 
Another interesting work was Dr. Mead’s imperfect reprint of the 
“ Restitutio Christianismi” of Michael Servetus, in which that ardent 
theologian and observant doctor illustrates an argument by a reference to 
the passing of the blood from the right side to the left through the lungs. 
A copy of the Mantuan edition (1472), in fine condition, of the disquisi- 
tions of philosophical subjects written by Petrus Abanus (1250—1316), 
was shown, with other works interesting alike to the antiquarian, the 
doctor, and the bibliophile. 


HISTORICAL.— Fume 21, Lord Aberdare in the chair. Sir R. Temple 
read a paper “ On the Personal Traits of the Mahratta Princes,” in which 
he gave the history of seven Peshwars, the successors of the great 
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Sivaji, from the first, a typical Brahmin, who became Peshwar in 1714, to 
the last, “a man scandalously vicious, of cruel and revengeful temper, 
but a master hand in deceit,” who died in 1851, leaving an adopted son, 
the infamous Nana Sahib. 


LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—The annual 
excursion of this Society took place on August 7, the places visited being 
Edgeware, Whitchurch, Stanmore, &c. The principal features of the 
church at Whitchurch were pointed out and described by the Rector, the 
Rev. J. B. Norman, the decorative paintings on the ceiling, by 
Verrio and Laguerre, and also the Chandos Chapel, with its elaborate 
monuments, attracting considerable attention. At Great Stanmore the 
Rev. F. C. Jackson gave a description of the ancient church, which is in 
part remaining, its brick walls seemingly being held together by the net- 
work of ivy which covers it. The new church close by was built in 
1848, after the designs of Mr. H. Clutton. A short account of the manor 
of Edgware was given by Mr. S. W. Kershaw, F.S.A. (the honorary 
Secretary), and Professor Hales and Mr. E. W. Brabrook, F.S.A., com- 
mented on the ancient earthwork known as Grimes Dyke. near Pinner. 
A special meeting of this Society was held on August 13, when Mr. J. E 
Price, F.S.A., was appointed Secretary with a salary. 


PROVINCIAL. 


BRISTOL AND CLIFTON JUNIOR ARCHITECTS’ SOCIETY.—Saturday, 
June 29, was the opening excursion day of this Society, and the members 
visited St. Mary at Bitton. The party were met at the church by the 
rector, the Rev. H. N. Ellacombe, M.A., who pointed out the remains of 
two Norman windows on the northern side of the building, and said there 
was no doubt that it was at one time an immense pre-Norman church, 
for the foundations have been found a few feet below the present nave. 
The chancel was small for so large a church, and above the present arch 
were the remains of an old Norman arch. On the north side of the 
church was a chantry, built in 1299. The window in the chancel was the 
exact type of one in St. Mary Redcliff Church. The programme for the 
coming season includes visits to St. Peter’s Church and the Old Mint, 
Temple Church, St. James’s Church, and Redland Chapel in Bristol ; 
whilst the country visits include Bitton, Bath, Backwell, Nailsea, Wraxall, 
Cadbury, and Portbury. 

CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.—The members and friends of 
this Society made an excursion to Thetford, Norfolk, on Thursday, July 
26, at the invitation of the Rev. A. Fowler Smith, LL.D., under whose 
guidance the party went first to the Cluniac Abbey. Mr. G. O. Read 
described the various points of interest in the Abbey, which was origin- 
ally founded on the Suffolk site of the river by Roger Bigod, in 1107, and 
removed to its present site four years later. There are three styles of 
architecture represented, Norman, Early-English, and Perpendicular. 
From the Abbey, the party proceeded to the Canons or Priory of St. 
Sepulchre, which was described by Dr. Fowler Smith. St. Mary’s Church 
and the Saxon Monastery, commonly called “ The Nunnery,” were now 
visited, interesting historical particulars of each being given by Dr. 
Fowler Smith. Only a few dilapidated ruins of the Monastery are now 
remaining, and the Church has been turned into a barn. Among the 
other places of interest visited, were the Nun’s Bridge and Castle Hill, 
where papers were read by Dr. Fowler Smith and Mr. Read ; the Town 
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Hall, where the Corporation insignia and a number of antiquities were 
exhibited ; St. Cuthbert’s Church, and the King’s House. This latter 
building, or a palace occupying its site, was frequently occupied by Queen 
Elizabeth, as also by several of her ancestors from the time of Henry I, 
many of whose charters are dated from Thetford. The King’s House was 
sold by James I. to Sir Philip Wodehouse. Here Dr. Bennet exhibited 
some ancient MSS., relative to the town and county, of great interest. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—The annual meeting of 
this Association was held the last week in June. The report of the 
Council stated that the session had been the most successful in the annals 
of the Association. It was announced that several new and important fea- 
tures will be added tothe proceedings of the Association during the ensuing 
session. Besides the ordinary fortnightly papers, a series of lectures on 
“ Early Christian Art” has been promised by Professor Baldwin Brown. 
On Saturday, June 29, the session was brought to a close by an excursion 
to Haddington and its neighbourhood. The party, headed by Mr. 
MacGibbon, President, were met at Haddington Station by Mr. David 
Croal, author of “Sketches of East Lothian,” who conducted them 
through the town, pointing out the chief places of historical interest, such 
as the house in which Mrs. Carlyle was brought up, the building in which 
Edward Irving taught for several years, and Bothwell Castle—still in a 
remarkable state of preservation, though occupied by people of the 
poorer class—in which, according to local tradition, Queen Mary spent a 
night. Crossing the Tyne, the party visited the ruin of St. Martin’s 
Chapel, a building of venerable antiquity. On returning from the Nungate 
by the bridge of the same name, their attention was directed to the 
bowling green, and mention made of the fact that it is the oldest in Scot- 
land, the Council records showing that it was formed more than 200 years 
ago, and has been played on every season since. An examination was 
next made of the “* Auld Brig,” on the south side of the westmost arch of 
which was pointed out the iron hook from which criminals were suspended 
in a bygone age. Mr. McLachl:n afterwards read a short paper descrip- 
tive of Haddington Church, and later on the excursion was continued to 
——- and Stoneypath Towers, Nunraw Castle, and Yester 

ouse. 


KENT ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—The Congress of this Society 
took place at Ashford on August I and 2, and was attended by about 200 
members and friends. The proceedings commenced with the annual 
meeting, which was held in the Old Grammar School, Sir Walter Stirling, 
Bart., in the chair. The annual report, which was read by the Rev. 
Canon Scott Robertson, Hon. Secretary, showed that forty-six new 
members had joined the Society during the past twelve months, and that 
fifteen others sought election that day. The Council having resolved, 
with the approbation of the archdeacons, to undertake the task of obtain- 
ing the particulars of all church plate in Kent, both ancient and modern, 
a circular-letter of inquiry had been sent to all incumbents of churches, 
with the result that particulars of 220 sets of communion plate in the 
county had been received. Among these are found no less than fifty 
communion cups, and one curious stoup, or flagon, made in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, which have been in use more than three centuries. 
Parishes which possess nothing but modern plate had in many cases, 
refrained from sending particulars thereof; but it was hoped that they 
would ultimately see the benefit of making the return as complete as 
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possible for the sake of future antiquarians. The Society’s inquiry had 
already had the effect of reclaiming from the melting pot some old- 
fashioned plate, which had been condemned to it. No startling dis- 
covery, the report continued, has been made during the past year, but a 
well-preserved hoard of 850 Roman coins, chiefly small brasses of the 
reigns of Magnentius and Constans, has been discovered in Cobham 
Park. These coins are now being classified by Mr. Roach Smith, whose 
report will be printed in the forthcoming volume of “ Archzologia 
Cantiana.” The report concluded by referring to the finding of some 
Roman windows at Frindsbury, and some Roman and Saxon remains on 
land at West Peckham, belonging to Sir Francis Geary, Bart. The Rev. 
A. J. Pearman afterwards read a paper on the history of the Grammar 
School, Ashford, which was founded in 1635, by Sir Norton Knatchbull. 
On the conclusion of Mr. Pearman’s paper an excursion was made to 
Hinxhill Church, the chief features of which were pointed out and 
described by the vicar, the Rev. J. Philpott. The church of St. Mary, 
at Brook, was next visited. This fabric, which is of Norman workman- 
ship, and remarkable for its mural decoration, was fully described by the 
Rev. Canon Robertson, who also furnished the party with an excellent 
description of the next church visited, that of Boughton Aluph, whence 
they made their way on through Eastwell Park to Kennington Church, 
where the rector, the Rev. Canon Welldon, acted as cicerone. The 
annual dinner took place in the Assembly-room, Ashford, and subse- 
uently there was a meeting at the Saracen’s Head Hotel, where Mr. 
Purley’s collection of photographs of all Cathedrals in England and 
Wales was on view, and some interesting papers were read, among them 
being one by Mr. Furley on the early history of Ashford. The rendez- 
vous on the second day of the Congress was the fine old parish church of 
Ashford, where the Rev. A. J. Pearman read a paper. The following 
churches were afterwards visited, papers being read at each, namely, 
Eastwell, Westwell, Charing, Little Chart, and Pluckley. 

LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.—A summer 
meeting of this Society was held on Saturday, June 23. The members 
visited Wardley Hall, near Worsley, where a brief paper which he had 
prepared was read by Mr. G. C. Yates, F.S.A. The hall, which is 
picturesquely situated, is constructed on the plan which appears to have 
been usual in Lancashire in the Tudor period, and dates from 
Edward VI. Many alterations have, however, been made, and internally 
the changes are so great as to disguise altogether the original arrange- 
ments. Mr. Robert Lonsdale, of Booth’s Hall, also read a paper on the 
history and associations of Wardley. The party afterwards proceeded 
by Kempnall Hall (the scene of a famous case of supposed witchcraft in 
the seventeenth century), to Worsley New Hall, where they inspected the 
Roman votive altar dug up at Castlefield, the grotesque sculptures 
formerly at Hulme Hall, and other objects of archzological interest. In 
the evening a meeting was held at the Court-house, Worsley; Professor 
W. Boyd Dawkins, president, in the chair. Mr. E. Kirk read a paper on 
the historical and literary associations of Worsley from Elizeus gigas the 
Crusader down to the first Lord Ellesmere, whose contributions to 
archzology were both numerous and considerable.—On Saturday, July 
21, several members of this Society, including representatives from both 
Manchester and Liverpool, visited Chester. They were received by the 
Dean of Chester, who personally conducted them over the Cathedral, and 
through the twelfth-century crypt, recently brought to light. The Dean 
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delivered to the members an historical account of the fabric. The party 
afterwards inspected the Roman remains of the city. 

LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.—This Society 
commenced its annual Saturday visits on the 16th June, the places 
selected being the fine old mansion at Templenewsam, near Leeds, and 
the church of St. Mary at Whitkirk. Templenewsam is the seat of the 
Hon. Mrs. Meynell Ingram. In Domesday Book the estate is called 
Newhasam, and a settlement of Knights Templars took place here so 
far back as 1181. After the suppression of this order the property was 
granted to the Earl of Lennox, whose son, Lord Darnley, husband to 
Mary Queen of Scots, was born there. The apartment was shown to 
the members, as well as all the other most interesting portions of the 
estate and mansion, including the picture gallery, which is rich in 
paintings by the old masters, containing works by Rubens, Guido, 
Vandyck, A. Durer, Helmont, Claude Lorraine, Bourgingnon, Asselin, 
Holbein, Titian, Sir Joshua Reynolds, &c. The party next went through 
the park to Whitkirk, and there inspected the church, which contains 
several fine stained glass windows, and the tombs of the Scargill and 
Irvine families; also a tablet to the memory of John Smeaton, the 
engineer of the Eddystone Lighthouse, a native of the parish. Visits 
have been paid on alternate Saturdays to Pontefract Town Hall and 
Castle ; to Leeds ; to Huddersfield ; to Dewsbury, Batley, and Birstall 
Churches ; to Oakwell and Lumb Halls ; to York and St. Mary’s Abbey, 
and the Yorkshire College and Colisseum at Leeds. 

OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY.—On May 26 
the members of this Society paid a visit to Newbury, where they 
were met by Mr. Walter Money, F.S.A., who pointed out to them the 
various objects of antiquarian interest in the town and neighbourhood, 
which included the house where Lord Falkland was quartered the night 
before the first battle of Newbury ; the Council-room and Town-hall; 
the old Cloth-hall, and corn granaries, and St. Nicholas Church, 
built circa 1509, chiefly at the cost of the famous Jack of Newbury, to 
whom there is a monumental brass. An inspection of the ancient charters 
of the borough, recently restored to the town after alienation for nearly a 
century, took place at the office of the Town Clerk. The party afterwards 
examined the remains of the house of Jack of Newbury, in Northbrook- 
street, whence they proceeded to Shaw House, and Donnington Castle, 


Hospital, and Priory. 


Antiquarian Mews ¢ Motes. 


AT Rome there has been exhibited a recently unearthed granite 
column of a temple of Serapis. It is a fine Egyptian monolith, engraved 
with inscriptions, and bearing some well-preserved bas-reliefs. 

IT is proposed to form an Historical Society at Oxford. Among its pro- 
mised supporters are the Dean of Christ Church, Mr. Freeman, and Mr. 
Thorold Rogers, M.P. 

THE MS. of the first volume to be issued to the members of the Pipe 
Roll Society— The Pipe Roll of the Fifth Year of Henry II.”—is 
already in the printer’s hands. 

Mr. JOSEPH KNIGHT, who has been for some years the “ Sylvanus 
Urban” of the Gentleman's Magazine. is the new editor of Notes and 
Queries in succession to the late Mr. Turle. 
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THE mansion of Southall Park, near Hanwell, built by Sarah Jennings, 
Duchess of Marlborough, early in the reign of Queen Anne, and for many 
years occupied as a private lunatic asylum, has been destroyed by fire. 

THE Bristol newspapers state that the collection of pictures at Leigh 
Court, Somerset, comprising a remarkable assemblage of the works of 
ancient masters, has been sold to Mr. Mackay, the American “ Bonanza 
King,” for £110,000, 

THE Rev. A. Majendie, Rector of Woodstock, appeals for help to 
place a memorial window in his newly restored church in memory of 
Chaucer, who, in the days when Woodstock was a royal residence, 
occupied a house in the park. 

AT a sale by Messrs. Christie & Manson of the library of a lady 
deceased, a Missale Romanum, cum Calendario, manuscript of the 
fifteenth century, on 175 leaves of vellum, with twenty-three large 
miniatures, bound in silk, with silver clasps, realised £49. 

THE Atheneum states that the catalogue which the British Museum 
authorities are preparing of English books—including books in English 
published abroad—printed before 1641, is making rapid progress. Two 
stout volumes are in type, and another will complete the work. 

LEVERTON CHURCH, near Grimsby, has been restored at a cost of 
£3,000. It dates back to the fourteenth century, and is a fine specimen 
of the village churches of the Lincolnshire marsh district, and is in the 
Perpendicular style. 

AFTER a restoration at the expense of Lord Boston, the parish church 
of Llanidan, one of the most ancient ecclesiastical edifices in Anglesey, 
was lately reopened. The Welsh tenantry have placed a window in the 
church as a memorial to the late Lord Boston. 

“ForT HousE”—better known to Broadstairs visitors as “ Bleak 
House,” from its association with the memory of the late Charles Dickens, 
who frequently resided there—has just been sold by auction for £2,500. 
Lawn House, also an occasional residence of Dickens, and forming part 
of the same estate, was sold for £730. 

THE Athenaeum says that we may shortly see an interesting publication 
on illuminations in Hebrew manuscripts, with fac-similes, by M. Stassow, 
of St. Petersburg. The earliest specimens of illuminated initials in 
Biblical MSS. exist at St. Petersburg—specimens which seem apparently 
to be connected with the Byzantine style. 

GENERAL regret has been expressed at the retirement of Mr. Reid 
from his office as keeper of the prints and drawings at the British 
Museum. It is tobe hoped that, during the coming changes at the 
—— the authorities will have the benefit of his co-operation and 
advice. 

VOLUMES vii. and viii. of the new edition of the works of Samuel 
Richardson, which appear under the superintendence of Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, and are published by Messrs. Sotheran & Co., have been issued. 
They conclude “The History of Clarissa Harlowe.” “Sir Charles 
Grandison ” will follow. 

MR. WALTER DE GRAY BIRCH, F.S.A., has in preparation a new work 
entitled, “ Cartularium Saxonicum : a collection of Charters relating to 
Anglo-Saxon History.” The work will be completed in about twenty-five 

arts, the first of which will be published immediately, containing sixty- 
our large octavo pages. 

A DISCOVERY of human remains has been made by Mr. Sands in 
Foula, one of the outlying Shetland group. He found buried beneath 
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six feet of soil the skeleton of a female, almost entire, and even the skin 
nearly whole, presenting something of the appearance of amummy. The 
head was broken in excavating the remains. Apparently the peat moss 
has preserved it for many centuries. 

A PAIR of views of Dresden, by Bernardo Bellotto Canaletto, which 
attracted attention at the Narischkine sale in Paris for their brilliant 
execution and perfect condition, were purchased for the National Gallery 
of Ireland by Mr. H. Doyle, C.B., who has likewise acquired, also for the 
Gallery, a landscape by Gainsborough in his early manner, of very high 
quality. This last purchase was made at Messrs. Christie & Manson’s. 

PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL recently had a narrow escape from 
destruction by fire. A policeman observed flames in the partly demolished 
Lantern Tower, and raised an alarm. Assistance was obtained, and it 
was then discovered that a staging 200 ft. high, and upon which a steam 
crane has been at work for six months, was in flames. A plentiful supply 
of water was at hand, and the fire was subdued. 

The Builder says that in the Capitol at Rome two Gothic rooms con- 
taining fine frescoes of the Umbrian school towards the end of the 
fifteenth century have been discovered. An inscription indicates the 
painter to have been “Pietro Spagnolo di Miccilleilo,” probably the 
father of “Giovanni Spagna,” whom Vassari mentions as a pupil of 
Perugino, and as envied even by Raphael. 

IN taking down the old organ at the church of St. James, Augsburg, 
some of the plaster became detached from the wall; and it was then 
found that beneath several coats of whitewash there were hidden some 
very beautiful frescoes. Among the subjects are our Saviour, the crown- 
ing of the Virgin, St. James, St. Anthony, &c. A stone inscription under- 
neath records that they were executed between the years 1480 and 1496. 

A LARGE quantity of rare silver coins has been lately found at 
Borzecice, in Prussian Poland. A farmer was having a large stone 
removed from one of his fields, and the workmen found deep beside it an 
urn with 530 silver coins of Bohemian, German, Hungarian, and even 
Anglo-Saxon mintage. With them were some silver ornaments and a 
few silver bars. They were taken to the Royal Museum of Coins at 
Berlin. 

THE Record Society has lately issued to its members the seventh 
and eighth volumes of its publications. These two books deal with the 
Lancashire and Cheshire records, now preserved in the Public Record 
Office, and have been very carefully edited by Mr. W. D. Selby, whose 
extensive acquaintance with all classes of records is well known. The 
Society is to be congratulated on the publication of two books of such 
value. 

THE oldest tree on earth, so far as any one knows, is the “ Bo” 
tree in the sacred city of Amarapoora, Burmah. It is said to have been 
planted in 288 B.c., and is accordingly 2,171 years old. Its great age is 
proved by historic documents, according to Sir James Emerson-Tennent, 
who writes: ‘‘ To it kings have even dedicated their dominions, in tes- 
timony of belief that it is a branch of the identical fig-tree under which 
Buddha reclined at Urumelya when he underwent his apotheosis.” 

THE Academy understands that Mr. E. W. Gosse has nearly ready a 
volume of “Seventeenth Century Studies,” some of which have already 
appeared in the Cornhill. The plan he has adopted is to take one writer 
to represent each decade of the century. The following are the ten 
chosen, in chronological order :—Lodge, Webster, Rowlands, Randolph, 
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Herrick, Crashaw, Cowley, Mrs. Phillips (the “matchless Orinda”), 
Etheredge, and Otway. 

AN interesting discovery of coins is reported from Newcastle-under- 
Lyme. While a number of workmen were excavating in Church-street, 
they unearthed about 150 sixpences, shillings, and half-crowns of the 
reigns of Queen Elizabeth, James J., and Charles I. Newcastle was an 
important centre in the Cromwellian era, and it is conjectured that the 
treasure was hidden during that period. The coins are now in the pos- 
session of the Mayor. 

THE foilowing articles, more or less of an antiquarian character, appear 
among the contents of the Magazines for August: Quarterly Review, 
“ Dean Swift in Ireland ;” Edinburgh Review, “ The Ancient, Medizval, 
and Modern Stage,” and “Pedigrees and Peerages ;” Blackwood, 
* Reminiscences of a Ross- shire Forest ;” Fortnightly Review, “ Byron 
and his Biographers ;” Magazine of Art, “ Dorchester House,” “‘ Craven 
and the Dales,’ “ Later Gothic Glass in England,” and “ Raphael at 
Urbino.” 

A SMALL Egyptian obelisk has been discovered in an excavation which 
the Municipality of Rome are making in the small open space imme- 
diately behind the apse of the Church of Santa Maria sopra Minerva, in 
the vicinity of the site of the Temple of Isis and Serapis. It lies ata 
depth of about 15 feet below the surface, and is apparently in a good 
state of preservation. At the same spot a Sphynx in basalt was lately 
discovered, with a cartouche on its breast.—7zmes. 

THE Louvre at Paris has just added to its stores a genuine picture by 
Raphael, “ Apollo and Marsyas.” It is described as one of the finest and 
loveliest of his works. It was painted at the time when he had attained 
full mastery, but before he had lost the Umbrian influence. The land- 
scape is Peruginesque, only with a perfection of execution and sentiment 
for nature that master never attained ; and the figures are almost antique 
in their noble simplicity and ideality. The Louvre has thus added one 
more to its fourteen Raphaels, while we remain at three, a number ex- 
ceeded by Berlin (whose National Gallery is younger than our own), and 
more than doubled by St. Petersburg. 

IT may interest our readers to learn that the old building called the 
Tolhouse, at Great Yarmouth, the greater part of which dates from the 
13th century,and which a short time ago was threatened with destruction, 
is now likely to be preserved. It has been made over to the Mayor and 
Corporation in their official capacity as trustees, and at a meeting 
recently held by them, under the chairmanship of the Vicar of Great 
Yarmouth, it was decided to raise funds for the repair of the building, and 
to devote it to some public purpose. Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., 
and Messrs. Bottle and Olley, of Great Yarmouth, as joint architects, 
have drawn up a report of the present condition of this interesting 
structure, estimating the cost of the work required for its preservation at 
about £1,200. Towards this sum, £50 was promised at the meeting above 
referred to. It was proposed to appeal to the public for further support ; 
Mr. F. Danby Palmer, of Great Yarmouth, is treasurer. 

A GREAT improvement has been lately effected in the western facade 
of Lincoln Cathedral by the removal of the earth which had accumulated 
about its base, and the lowering of the area in front to the depth of 3 ft. 
or 4ft. The gain in architectural effect is most striking. “ Previously,” 
observes Zhe Times, “the shafts and mouldings and arches sprang at 
once from the ground, without any apparent structural connection. Now 
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the disclosure of the original Norman plinth, hidden for centuries, gives 
unity to the whole structure, and adds immensely to its dignity. A plan 
is under contemplation for continuing the work along the southern flank 
of the cathedral, now buried many feet by the accumulated soil, and 
lowering the public road which runs round the sacred building. The 
scheme has been warmly taken up both in the city and in the county. 
The Corporation of Lincoln are zealously aiding the Dean and Chapter in 
carrying out this great and long-needed improvement, and pecuniary help 
is promised by the leading nobility and gentry of the diocese.” 


THE sale of the contents of the mansion at Strawberry-hill, Twicken- 
ham, commenced on July 25, and extended over ten days. The property 
included several richly-carved cabinets, pianos, and other articles, together 
with a number of valuable paintings. Among the chief lots disposed of 
have been a replica of Monti’s statue, “the Reading Girl,” 245 guineas ; 
“the Tired Dancing Girl,” a statue by Dupré, 142 guineas ; grand piano- 
forte in amboyna wood and marqueterie case, 175 guineas ; oak-carved 
cabinet, 95 guineas; oil painting, “the Ulisses Linley,” by Kaufmann, 
125 guineas ; portrait, “‘ Kitty Fisher,” by Gainsborough, 80 guineas ; 
design by Romney, after Sir Joshua Reynolds, 160 guineas ; oil painting, 
**The Marriage of Henry VII.,” in the original Strawberry-hill collection, 
473 los. ; a pair of bronze and ormolu candelabra, 250 guineas ; a carved 
and gilt chest, the panels fitted with oil paintings of battle pieces of the 
early Italian school, 110 guineas ; “ Mrs. Baldwin,” an engraved work 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 65 guineas. The family pictures and all the 
books in the library are retained by Lord Carlingford. The total pro- 
ceeds were about £14,000. 


MESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops lately disposed of an 
assemblage of decorative objects, the property of the Duke of Norfolk, 
which had been removed from Arundel Castle and Norfolk House. The 
collection comprised chiefly articles of porcelain and decorative furniture 
and also the engraved picture, by Sir A. W. Callcott, R.A., entitled 
“ Raffaelle and the Fornarina,” which was disposed of for 280 gs.; and 
another picture, the whole-length portrait of Charles X., by H. Bone, R.A., 
was sold for £100. Amongst the articles of porcelain the most noticeable 
items were—A Louis XVI. clock, in gros-bleu, white and gold vase with 
revolving dial, and a pair of gros-bleu Sévres vases, with handles formed 
of gilt figures of children supporting festoons of foliage, which were sold 
together for 300 gs.; a pair of grey crackel vases, mounted as ewers, with 
Louis XV. ormolu scroll handles, 100 gs.; a set of four old Dresden 
candlesticks, with groups of figures emblematic of the seasons, 61 gs. 
Amongst the decorative furniture were—A Louis XVI. cabinet of black- 
wood, mounted with masks and ornaments of chased ormolu, and a pair 
of encoignures, e# suite, which were disposed of for 334 gs.; a red buhl 
coffer, mounted with bands and masks of chased ormolu, 225 gs.; a 
mother-of-pearl ewer, chased with marks, and set with coloured stones, 
195 gs.; a pair of candelabra, with ormolu flowers, and nozzles for seven 
lights, 7ogs. The sale realised £3,447. 


THE sale of the library and other heirlooms of the late Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare, at Stourhead, Wilts, commenced on July 30 and ended 
August 8. The sale, which took place at the rooms of Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson, and Hodge, in Wellington-street, embraced some of the most 
choice works of British topography, rare books of prints and water- 
colour drawings, and a large number of engravings, including portraits 
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and topographical views. Among the best prices realised were the 
following :—Sir R. C. Hoare’s series of original drawings of Welsh 
views to illustrate Giraldus’s “Itinerary” (1814), £75; “ Hore beatis- 
simze Virginis Mariz ad legitimum Ehboracensis Ecclesie Ritum” 
(1517), £200; Blomefield’s “‘ History of Norfolk,” £90; Buckler’s 
“ Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Wiltshire and Salisbury,’ £465; Carter’s 
“ Ecclesiastical Antiquities of South Wales,” £161; Coxe’s “ Historical 
Tour of Monmouthshire,” £200; Sir R. C. Hoare’s “ Modern History of 
Wiltshire,” £200; “ Hungerfordiana, or Memoirs of the Family of Hunger- 
ford,” £105; Sarum Missale (1519), £100; Nichols’s “ History of 
Leicestershire,’ £230; a collection of drawings by T. Trotter, £41 ; 
Shaw’s “ History of Staffordshire,” £62 ; Ross's “ Ecclesiastical Antiquities 
of Gloucester Cathedral and Tewkesbury Abbey,” £43; Plot’s “‘ Natural 
History of Staffordshire,” £48 ; Strutt’s Works, £77 ; and some manu- 
scripts by R. Wace, including the “ Historie de Joseph d’Arimathie,” 
£138. The sum total realised by the sale was a little over £10,000. 
MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE sold by auction on July 
28 a large number of interesting books and MSS., including Lydgate’s 
Lyf of Our Ladye, in verse, printed by Caxton, sold for £880, the highest 
price ever paid for a perfect Caxton, with the exception of the magnificent 
copy of the Recyeil of the Historyes of Troye, formerly in the possession 
of Elizabeth Grey, Queen of Edward IV., which produced £1,060 Ios. 
at the Duke of Roxburghe’s sale. In the same sale Dame Berner’s Boke 
of St. Albans, printed there in 1486, although slightly imperfect, brought 
£600 ; Cabinet du Roy, £80; Boccacio’s Decameron, in French, with 
plates, by Eisen & Gravelot, £17 1os., and in Italian, £13 ; Historie delle 
Inde Occidentalé, £12 12s. ; Dickens’s Autograph Portions of Pickwick 
and Nicholas Nickleby, #51 ; La Fontaine’s Fables, first edition, £31 ; 
and the edition with Oudry’s Plates, £17 ; Biblia Latina, printed by Fust 
and Scheffer in 1462, the first printed Bible with a date, vol. i. only, £30 ; 
eleven volumes of old Caricatures, by Gilray, Rowlandson, Dighton, 
Woodward, &c., £124 6s. ; a small portion of the Golden Legend (pp. 44 
to 98), printed by Caxton in 1843, £30 10s. ; Marguerite de Valois’ Hep- 
tameron, with Frendenberg and Dunker’s plates, £22 ; Officium Beatz 
Mariz Virginis, with eight miniatures, £20 tos. ; Ordynarye of Crysten 
Men, printed in 1506 by Wynkyn de Worde, imperfect, £10 ; Nichols’ 
Leicestershire, £125 ; Shaw’s Staffordshire, on large paper, £56 ; Drake’s 
York, illustrated Tas 1os. ; Hunter’s South Yorkshire, £13 10s.; Whi- 
taker’s Craven, Whalley, Leeds, and Richmondshire, £56; Heures, 
printed in 1504 by Pigouchet, £34. The entire sale produced £4,310. 
THE famous collection known as the Towneley Manuscripts were sold 
by auction on June 27th and 28th, by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & 
Hodge. The following are a few of the principal manuscripts sold :— 
One of special interest from its high artistic merit was the splendid series 
of six large folio miniatures by the famous Giulio Clovio, which orna- 
mented a manuscript on vellum of the Life of Christ. These magnificent 
examples of the art were executed for Alexander, Cardinal Farnese, and 
presented to Pope Paul III. The subjects of the pictures are—“ The 
Adoration of the Shepherds,” “ The Sermon on the Mount,” “St. Peter 
holding the Keys of Heaven given by Christ,” “ The Resurrection,” “The 
Descent of the Holy Ghost,” and “ The Day of Judgment.” Mr. Quaritch 
made the first bidding of £250, at which Mr. Ellis met him with one of 
£500, after which Mr. Quaritch remained silent while the bidding rose by 
50’s, made alternately from the auctioneer on the part of the reserve, and 
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Mr. Ellis, who was then the only bidder, up to £1,500 (Ellis), when Mr. 
Quaritch again entered the contest with £1,550, which went on with 
advances from his opponents till £2,000 was bid on the part of Mr. Ellis, 
and then Mr. Quaritch surpassed this with his bid of £2,050, at which 
the hammer fell. The next important lot was a collection of Early 
English mysteries or miracle plays, written on vellum, about 1388. The 
composition of these is said by Mr. Collier to betray a northern origin, 
and the “Secunda Pastorum,” the most singular piece in the whole 
collection, offers local allusions tending strongly to corroborate the claim 
of Woodkirk to the production of these mysteries. These Towneley 
mysteries have been printed by the Surtees Society. They were put up 
at a bidding of £50 from Mr. Quaritch, and speedily led to an eager 
contest with his usual antagonist, Mr. Ellis, who did not yield till £620 
was reached, at which sum Mr. Quaritch was the purchaser. Other 
interesting manuscripts were the Treatises of John Wicliffe, written on 
vellum, with borders and illuminated capitals in gold and colours, bound 
in calf with gilt edges. This was a MS. of the fourteenth century, the 
leaves measuring only 4 by 2} inches; it sold for £45 1os. (Quaritch). 
Catalogue of all the nobility made since the Conquest to 1616, MS. with 
500 coats of arms, and many rare engravings of portraits of the 
Sovereigns to James I. ; this belonged to Dr. Stukeley, and previously to 
Sir Wingfield Bodenham, Knight of Rhyal—£25 (Lord Norreys). A 
scrap-book, containing 42 drawings of portraits of personages of the 
Court of Francis I., in red chalk and pencil, attributed to Holbein in the 
catalogue, but more like the works of Clouet or some imitator of that 
master—£51 (Noseda) ; Ordinances and Tracts relating to customs of 
England and France, MS., of the fourteenth century, on vellum, with 
illuminated capitals—£43 (Quaritch). The total of the sale amounted to 


£4,054 4s. 6d. 


Antiquarian Correspondence. 


Sin scire labores, 
Quzre, age: quzrenti pagina nostra patet. 


All communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication. 


MRS. JORDAN AND WILLIAM IV. 
(See ante, p. 94.) 

S1r,—Is the autograph-letter attributed to William IV. reliable? 

The extract runs thus: “K. William IV. to Mrs. Sinclair... . as 
Mrs. Jordan’s carriage returns from London on Thursday. . . . (signed) 
William R.” This letter you consider must have been written in the 
first year of the King’s reign. 

The connection with Mrs. Jordan was broken off while William was 
Duke of Clarence ; he married Queen Adelaide in 1818, and came to the 
throne in 1830. 

Mr. Cates’ Dictionary of Biography states that Mrs. Jordan died at 
St. Cloud July 3, 1816. If this last date is incorrect, will you be good 
enough to furnish correct date of Mrs. Jordan’s decease? 
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OLD MAGAZINES—A SUGGESTION. 


S1R,—W ould it not be well if a list of the plates to the series of ‘‘ Tétes- 
a-Tétes,” or “ Annals of Gallantry,” in the Zown and Country Magazine, 
were collected for biographical and bibliographical purposes, and 
published with a key to the persons represented? The same thing 
might be done for the illustrations in the old Ozford Magazine, and in 
some of the Lady's Magazines of the last century. 

11, Red Lion-passage, W.C. R. OSBORNE. 


A ROMAN VILLA AT CHIDDINGFOLD. 


S1R,— The Roman villa lately discovered here, as briefly mentioned in 
some local papers, is in a field called High Riddings, close to Whitebeech 
farm, and about half a mile from Pockford, the house of the owner, Mr. 
Thos. Sadler. 

Only the foundations were found, and they were a little over one foot 
below the surface of the ground ; they consisted of rough local sandstone, 
and had been removed for road-mending before their character was 
developed, and therefore before any importance was attached to their 
discovery. The owner, however, has promised to mark out the site of 
the trenches with stakes. The stones that were removed were merely 
rough foundation stones. Trenches have since been dug across in order 
to try for pavements, but none were found ; the crowbar, however, shows 
that a large space of ground has under it walls, which have not yet been 
uncovered. 

The general plan appears very similar to that of a villa at Beddington, 
near Croydon, illustrated in vol. vi. of the “Surrey Archzological 
Transactions.” 

There were found one or two large Roman roofing tiles, a considerable 
quantity of rough paving tile, a quantity of Upchurch ware, and some 
Samian ware of good character, one piece of which has a small 
ornament. There was also found a small bronze head, about an inch 
long. It was probably an ornament applied to some article of attire, 
harness or armour, and is apparently of late Roman work. A coin has 
lately been found of the City of Constantinople, and there are fragments 
of glass, iron, &c. 

Old inhabitants say that this place was formerly called Cowtown and 
Riddingstown, and, years ago, some marble ornamented with carving 
was found in grubbing a copse close by. 

The villa stands on the top of a hill in the Weald, below the 
range of sand-hills reaching from Hindhead into Kent, and is, I believe, 
the first habitation found in a similar position in the Weald, although 
villas are common enough in the valley north of this, between the sand- 
hills and the chalk. By the side of the villa runs a piece of green road, 
which may be Roman. Although the site is on the top of a hill, yet 
water rises freely at a small depth. 

There are in the neighbourhood some very suggestive road names, 
which I am now investigating. Chiddingfold lies in a straight line 
between the Roman road at Henley on the Midhurst road, and the camp 
on Hascomb Hill. 

I may add that I think it will be found that there were many more roads 
between the south coast and Surrey than those at present traced, and that 
the opinions of Dr. Guest, adopted lately by Mr. J. R. Green, as to the 
impenetrability of the Andred’s Weald, must be largely modified. From 
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indications I conclude there was a considerable Roman settlement on 
this side the hills, perhaps as great as in the valley from Farnham 
into Kent, and that numerous roads from the southern ports intersected 
one another, and were joined by cross-roads. 

RALPH NEVILL, F.S.A. 


“LEEKE” BARONETCY. 


Str,—In St. Stephen’s Churchyard, Norwich, there is a small head- 
stone with the following inscription: ‘‘ Beneath are deposited the remains 
of Sir John Odingsells Leeke, Bart., who departed this life Feb. 5th, 
1816, aged 69 years; and of his Relict, Elizabeth, Lady Leeke, who died, 
Oct. 13th, 1818, aged 80 years.” I can find no trace of this baronetcy. 
Can you help me? WM. VINCENT, Sec. N.S.P.M.D. 

Belle Vue Rise, Norwich. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE Editor declines to pledge himself for the safety or return of MSS. 
voluntarily tendered to him by strangers. 


Books Received. 


1. New England Historical and Genealogical Register, July, 1883. 

2. Records of St. Giles, Cripplegate. By the Rev. W. Denton. Bell 
& Sons. 1883. 

3. Transactions of the Essex Field Club. Vol. iii. June, 1883. 

4. Shakespeare’s Bones. By C. M. Ingleby, LL.D. Triibner & Co. 

5. Hampshire Notes and Queries. Vol. 1. Winchester: Observer 
Office. 1883. 

6. Architectural History of Rome. By A. Shadwell, M.A. Parker & 
Co. 1883. 

7. Bibliography of Hull for 1880-81. Compiled by W.G. Page. Hull: 
Eastern Morning News Office. 1883. 

8. Gloucestershire Notes and Queries. Part xix. Edited by Rev. 
B. H. Blacker. Kent & Co. 1883. 

g. Report of Annual Meeting of Mantua and Montserrat University 
and Medal Fund. 1883. 


Books, et., for Sale. 


Guardian Newspaper, from commencement to 1864, bound ; and 1865- 
70, in numbers. Offers to E. Walford, Hyde Park Mansions, Edgware- 
road, N.W. 


Books, ¢c., Cianted to jPurchase. 


Dodd’s Church History, 8vo., vols. i. ii. and v.; Waagen’s Art and 
Artists in England, vol. 1. ; East Anglian, vol i., Nos. 26 and 29. The 
Family Topographer, by Samuel Tymms, vols. iii. and iv. ; Notes and 
Queries, 4th series, vols. vii., viii. (1871) ; 5th series, vols. vi., vii. (1876-7) ; 
also the third Index. Penny Magazine, 1843. A New Display of the 
Beauties of England, vol. i., 1774. Address, E. Walford, 2, Hyde Park 
Mansions, Edgeware-road, N.W. 

Antiquarian Magazine and Bibliographer, several copies of No. 2 
(February, 1882) are wanted, in order to complete sets. Copies of the 
current number will be given in exchange at the office. 
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Momenclature near the Worder bills of Lancashire 
and orksbire. 


» F the reader were standing near one of the 
high hills that divide the counties of York 
and Lancaster, he would behold a strange 
blending of the new and the old world, 
almost side by side, nineteenth century 
civilisation and medizval ruins, little manu- 
facturing towns with viaduct and chimney 
and mill at the foot of rugged and hoary 
mountains, far up on whose slopes may be 

visited quaint antique villages, which yet retain here and there 
gateway and tower crusted with the lichens and mosses of many 
ages. Let him look down to the valleys, and he will mark new 
houses, railway cuttings, and much smoke. Let him lift up his eyes 
to the hills, and his gaze may wander, when the summits are reached, 
for leagues and leagues over purple and solitudinous tracts of 
moorland, as blameless of all disfigurement of factory or shop as 
when primeval Celt trod the virgin heather. 

There is as marked a contrast in what he hears as well as in 
what he beholds. The street, the factory, the mansion may be 
severally named after American statesman, Metropolitan building, or 
province in Asia Minor. The town, a vast and modern extension 
of an old village, probably bears a Saxon designation ; the brook 
gliding under the pavement glides on with the name given by our 
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Pagan forefathers ; whilst the mountain range in the far background 
retains the sound and syllables of a lost Celtic speech. The 
merchant addresses his men in correct and cultured English, but now 
and again there steps into his warehouse an old-fashioned octogena- 
rian, the denizen of some remote mountain hamlet, who speaks a 
dialect so strongly smacking of ancient Saxon that his master, if not 
native born, can scarce make out one-half the words he utters. It 
is with the ancient Saxon language as surviving in place-names that 
we have to do at present. 

A very noticeable and altogether pleasant feature of these border 
hills and valleys is the beautiful and expressive nomenclature of the 
country, in the main Saxon, with a vein of Danish running through, 
and here and there an isolated Celtic term, cropping up like bits of 
quartz in later strata. In how thoughtful, and I will add in how 
reverent a spirit, did our forefathers bestow names upon places, never 
giving town, stream, or dell a merely capricious designation, but one 
invariably having reference to natural contour, historical origin, 
situation, tradition, as the case might be. In walking through some 
modern manufacturing towns how painful it is to read the titles of 
the thoroughfares and public buildings, seeing, as we do, incongruity 
and absurdity so curiously mingled. We pass down Chaucer-street, 
notice Machpelah-terrace, and finish up with Providence-mill, though 
what the poet, the Hebrew burial-ground, and Providence have to 
do with the locality and its commerce it would be difficult to say. 
A retired cotton-spinner puts up a row of cottages, and paints on 
the front, in large letters, Lily Arcade, though there is not such a 
flower within a day’s march ; a wealthy shopkeeper builds a block of 
plain houses, and forthwith, without any regard to the fitness of 
things, bestows a high-sounding Spanish name, Trafalgar, which word 
founder and occupant mispronounce also for ever. Ina very different, 
and, I repeat, in a very reverent spirit did our forefathers set about 
their business of nomenclature. Wander where you will, over hill 
and dale, and you find every nook and corner echoing an old-world 
tongue, and pregnant with beautiful historic folk-lore. Not a 
mountain, not a glen or burn, not forest or moor, not village or 
hamlet that does not bear trace of this sweet and primitive speech, 
and of the thoughtful, intelligent spirit that dictated the choice of 
words. When they cut down part of a forest near the water, 
cultivated the land thus cleared, and built for younger families a new 
homestead there, they did not search a foreign language for some 
fine expression, but at once in their own speech, which of course 
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overybody could understand, they called the wood-girt hamlet by the 
river, Eawood ; when some thane or large landed proprietor marked 
out by the rod a portion of his estate to sell to the miller, the 
allotment is known for ever after as Milner Royd ; when flocks and 
herds have increased and sons and daughters multiplied, new settle- 
ments or homes arise, and the old home they migrate from comes 
to be spoken of as Oldham. 

When the first Saxon colonists settled down in this part of Deira they 
generally staked out their ¢on or town on the hills. This was the case at 
Heptonstall, Saltonstall, and very many other places. They selected 
elevated ground because the situation, in a military point of view, 
could be rendered more secure against the attack of enemy or hostile 
clan. On the hills they were able to descry the foe from afar, and so 
were better prepared to make successful resistance. Sanitary motives 
as well would dictate such a choice. The slope of the mountain 
afforded a natural drainage, and on the breezy heights the hardy 
husbandman breathed a purer air, and was relieved from the constant 
fear of having his cot flooded by the overflowing river in the 
lowlands. ‘The little “tons,” as the word, derived from ‘yan to 
hedge in signifies, were at first a simple enclosure, containing the 
thane’s homestead, and perhaps a cot or two for the menials. The 
wicks and worths were little bigger, zs Hardwick and Haworth, and 
these also, the most ancient at least, were chiefly on the lower hills 
or more fertile slopes. The “worth,” warded or protected, is con- 
jectured to been the residence of the churls, and held in subordina- 
tion to the “ton.” This word is often found in conjunction with 
woodland trees, as in Oakworth and Ashworth, telling very plainly 
of the forest land whence originally cleared. Large and important 
townships have preserved the name of their rude beginning, as in 
Rishworth and Wadsworth. Far beyond and behind these tons and 
wicks and worths were the loftier and wilder mountain summits, then 
almost inaccessible. To the first settlers these heights would presen 
a formidable and bleak aspect, and we find, when they did not 
appropriate a Celtic term, as in the neighbouring Pendle Hill, they 
gave a name graphically descriptive of these massive rocky 
mountain forms, as Blackstone Edge and Black Hambledon, black 
enough in all truth, especially if beheld in winter, purple more 
correctly in the glow of autumn. The original settlers did not all 
dwell in tons and wicks on the hills, but some of them, of course, 
made choice of the more pastoral valleys. Then, as the old 
homesteads became overcrowded, offshoots would take root in the 
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more sheltered glens. The word ‘‘glen,” as a place-name, does not 
occur even once in this part of the country; almost every mountain 
valley is styled a dene, variously written and pronounced dean and 
den, These denes can be counted by scores, and very finely 
picturesque most of their names are. To mention a few, we have 
Hebden, Todmorden, Luddingden, Dene Head, Erringden, Ry- 
burnden, North Dene, words descriptive of the natural features, or 
position, or origin as an inhabited region. Some of these early 
settlers have lastingly left their names on the land they originally 
broke up and cultivated. We trace them by the patronymic zg, a 
contraction of énqgas ; that is, children or descendants, having much 
the same signification as the Scottish ‘ Mac,” the Irish “O’” and 
the Welsh “Ap.” Luddingden is the valley of the descendants of 
Ludd; Erringden and Illingworth probably point to primitive 
families. A more common word in highland and lowland is royd. 
We have it in Binroyd and Oldroyd, sometimes bearing the owner’s 
name as in Harper Royd, or again, speaking of a long-ago Church 
occupant, as in Monkroyd. ea (also /ey and /y), the field of these 
primitive people, is the root of countless place-names, from the 
simple meadow up to the dignified parliamentary town. Warley, at 
first the lea by the weir, is now an extensive township ; Burnley, 
once the field by the brook, has developed into a vast centre of trade, 
with its thousands of inhabitants; Whalley and Towneley, more 
aristocratic neighbours, have not made such colossal strides ; Bingley, 
Keighley, and many another are big leas to-day, or rather spaces of 
street where blocks of houses are more numerous than blades of 
grass ; Greenwood Lea, Lea Bridge, Copley, are a few of the host of 
other varieties of lea-words. Ho/m, originally a river-island, is yet 
the designation of wide, rich meadow lands, well watered by over- 
flowing rivers in the broader valleys. ng, a field, is traceable on 
hill and dale in Ingham, Learings, Hollings, and numerous others. 
Zand is a term we frequently, not invariably, see applied to large 
tracts, as, for instance, to a township. In the chapelry of Halifax 
there can be pointed out no fewer than six townships with “land” 
as an affix, each one a vast area, Soyland, Barkisland, Stainland, 
Norland, Greetland, Elland (Ealand). Older than some of these 
already mentioned is ham, connected with home, which we meet with 
in a variety of words, as in Trimingham, Leatham, Higham. Surys 
we seldom come across; fords are few and far between ; whilst wold 
is never met with. 

When the Saxons came to these border hills and the neighbouring 
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dales they came to a region of high bleak mountains, crested with 
scar and heath-clad cliff, of wild valley and glen, broken up here and 
there into clough and dell, with everywhere on highland and lowland 
vast tracts of primeval forest. The beautiful and expressive nomen- 
clature, which, in all likelihood, will never be obliterated or 
superseded, lives to-day in the common speech, as we have already 
seen, on every hill and every valley. The loftier, uninhabited 
summits we still speak of as Blackstone Edge and Black Hambledon, 
as did the Thanes and Vikings of old. Valleys, where huge masses of 
rock, landslips of pre-historic epochs, lie scattered in colossal heaps, 
are yet the Craggs. Clough, that most expressive word telling how the 
hills have been cloven (as it seemed to unscientific minds), is found 
in many picturesque varieties, Boulder-clough, Hawks-clough, 
Maple-dene-clough, each a little word-picture, painting for us the 
ravine where boulders, washed and torn from the sides of the 
mountain, lay in the bed of the torrent—where the hawk once had 
his eyry—or where maples fringe the border of the beck. There 
is no vast forest, but the record of one survives in Pendle Forest, 
and the remnants and later growths are traceable endlessly in 
shaw, wood, hurst, and holt—Walshaw, Hazelwood, Greenhurst 
Hey, the Holt ; whilst the trees figure in all sorts of combinations, 
Ashton, Birkenshaw, Willow-field, Hazel-edge, Oakenhill-lea. The 
brave and hardy colonists met with other foes and denizens besides 
the Celt, even the wolf, the boar, and the fox. And these were not 
driven out in a day, but kept their hold for many a long year, as we 
may conjecture from Wolfendene, the valley of the wolf; Barden, 
the boar-dene ; Todley, the fox-field. Then we have the names of 
animals less ferocious and more useful in Hartshead, in Dearden and 
Darly, and others very similar; in Shipley and Shibden, names 
indicating the valleys or fields where the hart, the deer, and the 
sheep were kept or bred. Boggy places, which have lost their 
moistness, are still Carrs. Valleys, once rugged (raw), but no longer 
so, are Rawdens. Adjectives qualifying substantives, in some in- 
stances may at present be out of place, as in Greenhill, now a mass 
of cottages; but such was not the case with any when first applied, 
as in Cold Edge, Midge-hole (the wide hollow), Black-dene (the 
black or bleak valley). The Saxons, in bestowing a name, were 
often guided by the position of the place; thus Heptonstall, perched 
like an eagle’s eyry on the top of a high steep hill, on one side 
inaccessible, is the High-town-station ; whilst on the opposite and 
bleaker summit across the narrow ravine-like glen is Rawtonstall, the 
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Rugged-town-station ; Clifton is the town on the cliff; Skircote the 
cote on the scars. 

But we must not overlook the Danish element, for families of 
these Scandinavian kinsmen from the far-away northern homeland 
took up their abode on and near these mountains. Here they edged 
in their hill-towns at Sowerby, Fixby, and many another antique 
“by.” It is not always easy to track the footsteps of the Dane, as 
some words zug (a meadow) and shaw, for instance, are common to 
the Saxon and Danish language. But we can trace the Dane in many 
a Thorpe, in Haugh, in Fell (Rilstone Fell), possibly in field, as 
Langfield and Stansfield, the Long Hill and the Stony Hill. Then 
the conquering strides of the great Canute or Knut can be tracked, 
like the footmarks of huge historical megatherium, across hill and 
dale in Knott's Wood, Knott Hill, out and away to Knott Mill near 
Manchester, and Knutsford in Cheshire. It is not unlikely the awe 
this monarch inspired in the minds of the peaceable pastoral Saxons 
has left his name on Connygarth, a hill not far from his line of march 
over Blackstone Edge, as the garth where the dreaded cyning or 
king halted, or even possibly gave battle, on his way to Lancashire. 

No neighbourhood, it will be perceived, is more thoroughly Saxon 
in its nomenclature, with a marked mingling of Danish, as we have 
seen. A few Celtic words, and only a few, survive in here and there 
a river or brook, occasionally in a “ pen” or “combe,” and now and 
then on some isolated rock, possibly once used in Druidical worship. 
Though Roman roads crossed these hills, and sites of military 
stations with débris of tile, altar, and other relics of southern civilisa- 
tion have been discovered, notably at Cambodunum, a few miles 
east of Blackstone Edge, very few and far between are the towns or 
villages of Latin name. We have it in Colne, but we must go a 
long distance to find it again, to Leeds on the one hand and 
Manchester on the other. Still scarcer, perhaps, are traces of the 
Norman, though we know that Earl Warren built a castle at 
Sowerby, and owned a vast hunting-ground close by, the Forest of 
Hardwick ; and many a knightly follower of the Conqueror put up his 
rude hall and made his home in the pleasanter part of these wilds. The 
most prominent Norman name is the well-known Rumble’s Moor, so 
designated from Romillé, a name for ever associated with the poetry 
and romance of the Strid. Baronial munificence raised stately pile 
and beautiful chapelle, still so lovely in their ruins and hallowed 
with dim saintly memories, but the valleys in which they stand bear 
the more veneie le names of the speech of our Saxon forefathers. 
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Place-names, like goniatites and calamites in the geological 
world, are of great value in indicating different ages in the history 
of a people and a country. With reference to this part we are con- 
sidering, that “tons” and “bys” take us back to remote periods, 
and are indicative of rival races having settled side by side, is a fact 
beyond dispute. The naming of Knott’s Hill, and other spots of 
kindred term, may be fixed almost definitely to the exact year. 
Halifax, either the Holy Hair or the Holy Face, once the little moun- 
tain-sheltered shrine where, according to tradition, was reverently 
deposited the face of the Baptist, carries us back a very long way in 
the history of a people—to the times, indeed, when what to us are 
legends of no historic value were to them matter of fact and credence. 
The present church at Halifax, as was the former of Saxon 
architecture, is dedicated to Saint John the Baptist. On these hills 
there is more than one hell-croft, the grave-field, but never near or in 
connection with consecrated ground. We are driven to only one of 
two interpretations of the origin of this dismal name ; either it was a 
spot selected to bury the dead hastily and without religious rites 
during a plague or after some bloody clannish slaughter, or it was the 
croft where the hell, the grave-pit, was dug in ages when the Saxon 
worshipped heathen deities. A very different word, and suggesting 
loftier hopes, is “cross,” found very frequently in various conjunctions, 
as Cross Hill, Cross Stone, Reap’s Cross, Crossley, and others too 
numerous to mention. Here we at once come to ecclesiastical 
strata. These crosses, fragments of which are still standing in some 
places, point to the days when the converted Saxons reared this 
beautiful symbol of their faith near resting-places on the great 
highways traversing the mountains. On a very ancient road leading 
from Heptonstall to Burnley the crosses in name, and in a few 
instances substantially in stone, can be traced at intervals like dots 
on a long line. Paulinus is thought to have passed along this road, 
and possibly these crosses commemorate the event. Singular to 
say, so unlike Cornwall for instance, this locality possesses no Saints 
there is no Saint Paulinus or Saint Edwin. ‘“ Kirk,” too, is scarce 
there is no Kirkham or Kirkby, only now and then a Kirk-gate or 
Kirk-cliff. I am inclined to think that the first conversion was 
only temporary in this wild region, and that possibly there was a 
relapse into heathenism. The old English word “butt,” a mark 
for archers, is found in all sorts of combinations—Butterworth, 
Buttershaw, Butt’s Green—words indicating where the bowmen 
practised at the butts on the green, or in the spot warded off for 
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their sport, or where they found the best shaw or wood for the 

material of their bows and arrows. “ Folly,” a corruption of folk- 
lea, was the field held by the people, for which they paid a rent 
to the king or the owner from whose land it was taken. We 
find “gate” as a pathway and street, but long ago is the day 
when the word in that sense was in more common use. The 
date of the name of a township we can in many cases approximately 
settle. Take the township of Barkisland; it is not mentioned in 
Domesday Book, and so as a township it had no existence then. 
Barkisland received that name early in the fourteenth century 
when the family of the Barkseys came into possession of a great 
part of the country thereabouts. 

Sometimes words are not only historical but also geological 
landmarks. In Calderdale, extending two or three miles above 
the ancient town of Ealand, geologists state that there was once 
a lake, or, perhaps, more correctly, the river widened to the pro- 
portions of a lake. At Ealand the valley narrows to almost a 
gorge, and by raising a not very elevated embankment the valley 
could again be covered with a vast sheet of water, as in reality is 
occasionally the case when the river overflows its banks. In course 
of ages the bank that once naturally existed there, where the valley 
is little wider than a ravine, was gradually washed away, and so the 
water was drained from the swampy banks of the Calder. Now, singular 
to say, the head of this lake, orwhat was formerly the lake, is to this day 
known as Mereclough, the clough that emptied its torrent into the Mere. 
Ealand, the lower end of the Mere, is yet Ealand, the land by the “Ea” 
or water. A hamlet on the banks is Exley, the field by the “Ex” or 
water, and several other words point in the same direction. In fact, 
a ring of words encircling the Mere still lives to attest a once 
different state of things. Lingual history here steps in to corroborate 
science, and tells us what science could not, perhaps, unaided have 
done, that it was a Mere in ages so recent as when the Saxons 
lived on the banks. On the high ground, as well as in the valleys 
to the south of Blackstone Edge, there are scores of places bearing 
the name of “moss,” in every variety of combination, Dry Moss, 
Black Moss, Harden Moss. The land has long since been brought 
into a state of cultivation, and supports hundreds of farms, but the 
ancient nomenclature speaks of the time when the country was a 
wilderness of peat-bogs. 

Many of the names on these hills contain not a little poetry in 
their sweet sound, in their descriptive beauty, in the story or romance 
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or tradition they so faithfully preserve. Norland retains its fine 
sonorous Scandinavian origin; Saltonstall has a quaint antique 
dignity; Black Dene is in keeping with its stern surroundings ; 
Hathershelf, and Gorple, and Scammonden, wild and romantic 
heights, have wild and romantic names ; Mayroyd, Oak-Ing-Clough, 
Turvin, embalm picturesque memories of the time when the old 
farmstead was hedged round with hawthorn or may, when the 
ravine was once an oakwood gorge with its solitary field, when 
the head of the moorland glen was stacked with turf by the 
primitive settlers. These and hundreds of others are as native- 
born and homely as the daisies and king-cups of an English 
meadow. ‘They who will may import grand, pompous, foreign words, 
but give me words that smell of and take a colour from the sod and 
the soil. Such are the beautiful old names these mountains and 
denes have borne for many historic generations. F, 


# 


John de Courci, Conqueror of Cister. 
By J. H. Rounp. 


PART V. 
(Continued from vol. iii. p. 310.) 


L ET us now turn to avery important record, the list of the 
hostages for Johnde Courci. The student who has at hand 
those invaluable aids to historical research, the Calendars of 
Documents and State Papers, will find it on p. 39 of the “ Calendar 

of Documents relating to Ireland, 1171—1251” (1875). As I shall 

have much to say about it, I give it im extenso :— 


** 259. Hostages for John de Curcy, of Ulster. 
Young Milo Fitz John de Curcy. 1 To be delivered in custody to Robert de 
Robin, son of William Salvage. 5  Vipont. 
John de Curcy, son of Roger de } To bedelivered to William Briwerr. 
Wilekin Fitz Austin. Y To be delivered to William de Boterell, 
Augustine de Ridal. ) _ Sheriff of Cornwall. — 
Peter Fitz William Hacket. 1 oo Bo gar —a de Clifton, 
‘ be delivered to William de Blun- 


Alexander Fitz William Sarazein. ville, Constable of Corf. 


John Fitz Adam, the Chamberlain. } To be delivered to Hugh de Neville. 
John Fitz Richard Fitz Robert. 


[Pat. 6 John, m. 1 dors.]” 
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The genealogical value of this document cannot be too highly 
rated. I propose first to consider its date. The Editor of this 
calendar assigns it tentatively to April, 1205. In this, however, he 
errs strangely. The list would appear, on the face of it, to bea memo- 
rindum of the assignment of these hostages on their receipt in 
Eagland. Now we have seen from a previous record that they had 
been given by De Courci some time before August 31, 1204. Surely 
this little fact has been overlooked. But, it may be retorted, Sir T. D. 
Hardy, in his invaluable edition of the Letters Patent 1201—1216, 
assigns this list, at any rate, to the year 1205. Even he, however, is 
wrong in his date, as I proceed to prove from internal evidence. 

(1) The two hostages who head the list were in Salisbury Castle 
when it was handed over by William le Norreis to Geoffrey de St. 
Martin, November 20, 1204.* But Le Norreis had himself succeeded 
to De Vipont some time before, and as it was to De Vipont that 
these hostages had been entrusted, the document itself must be of the 
date of the De Vipont’s constableship, and, therefore, not later than the 
autumn of 1204. 

(2) William de Blunville, who was Constable of Corfe, during the 
summer of 1204,¢ gave up the castle (with the hostage named in the 
list) October 3, 1204. As the document is of the date of his 
constableship, it must be at least prior to October 3, 1204. 

(3) Reginald de Clifton was Constable of Dunster at the date of 
this document. But his tenure of that office must actually have closed 
on July 15, 1204, when a writ was directed to him, bidding him 
deliver it up immediately to Reginald de Moyon (Mohun), the heir of 
Dunster. This document, therefore, far from belonging to April, 
1205, is even prior to July 15, 1204, and thus confirms my theory as 
to the meaning of the hostages, and also increases our knowledge of 
the chronology of the struggle, by proving that the capture and liber- 


ation of De Courci cannot, at the very outside, be placed later than 
June.§ 








* Pat. 6 John, m. 7. t Pat. 5 John, m. 7, &c. &c. 
t Et unum obsidem, scilicet Alexandrum qui obses est pro Johanne de Curcy 
(Pat. 6 John, m. 8). 

§ I cannot tell on what grounds the Editor suggests April, 1205, as the date of 
this record, but there is reason to doubt his chronological acumen. For on p. 379 
of this same volume (1171—1251) is found along letter from Thomas, Bishop of 
Down, to the King, of which it is said in the preface (p. xxxii.), that “ it is 
difficult to fix precisely the date of this interesting letter,” and for which the wide 
margin ‘* 1241—1250” is therefore suggested. But as ‘* W(alter) de Burgh, Earl 
of Ulster,” whom the Bishop is complaining of, did not even succeed his brother 
till 1250, and does not here occur as ‘* Earl of U!ster ” till 1269 (1 must caution 
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{ now turn to “ Young Milo Fitz John de Curcy.” This strange 
rendering of “ Milo fil’ Joh’ de Curcy juv.,” is very much to be 
regretted, for it bolsters up the daring fiction of the descent from John 
of the later De Courcis, a descent which rests wholly and solely on the 
mistranslation of this entry. The Latin obviously corresponds to the 
French, “ Milo fils de Jean de Courci /e jeune” (junior),* this John 
being so named to distinguish him from his great namesake. But 
though this rendering ought to be self-evident, I may as well clinch 
the matter by a passage (which is not to be found in this calendar) 
alluding to the same two hostages : 


** Duos obsides Johis de Curcy, qui in eodem castro sunt, scilicet Rob’ fil’ Will’ 
Salvag’ et Milonem fil’ Joh’ de Curcy junioris” (Pat. 6 John, m. 4). 


We must therefore read the line, ‘* Miles, son of Fohn de Courct 
the younger.” This brings me to the use of “ Fitz.” I think there 
are two points which have been here overlooked by the Editor. 
First, that hostages were not taken from among the darones them- 
selves, but from their boys ; secondly, that ‘‘ Fitz”’ and ‘‘the son 
of” are not always, as he imagines, equivalent terms. This is a very 
fine, but an important, point. The rule to be observed is, I take it, 
as follows: when fi/ius is followed by a Christian name, we may 
render it ‘‘ Fitz,” and combine it with that name asa surname. But 
when //ius is tollowed by a surname as well, we must then render it 
‘the son of.” Thus, to take this very list, we should be right in 
speaking of ‘“ Richard Fitz Robert” (he was John de Courci’s 
seneschal), but the hostage himself should have figured as “ John, 
son of Richard Fitz-Robert.” That this distinction is no idle one is 
shown by the error into which its neglect has here led the Editor. 
He terms one of the hostages “ John Fitz Adam, the chamber- 
lain.”* But Adam himself was the chamberlain (of De Courci)— 
that office (camerarius) furnished his surname—and John, the 
hostage, was merely his son. In short, the Editor's use of *‘ Fitz” was 
unknown to the Normans. When these eight boys grew up, they 
would either take their father’s surname simply, or would prefix a 





students against a ‘‘ Richard de Burgh, late Earl of Ulster,” on p. 159 of the 
second volume ; Walter’s father, Richard, was never Earl of Ulster, and Walter 
himself is there meant), we should at once suspect that date, and rightly so, for this 
Bishop Thomas was not appointed till 1266, and the Editor himselfhas to insert the 
reply to this very letter in his second volume, dated December 22, 1269, thus 
tacitly confessing that he had ante-dated it by between twenty and thirty years ! ! 
* Fuvenis was the recognised Latin equivalent of our term “jun or” (see the 

signatures ex parte baronum tothe Award of St. Lewis, 1264). 

+ To make matters worse, this hostage, and also young Haket, are actually 
indexed under ‘‘ Fitz.”’ 
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“ Fitz’ to his Christian name, and use that as their surname. It 
will be noticed that by my rule we must, throughout these hostages, 
render fi/ius as ‘‘the son of.” There is, indeed, an apparent ex- 
ception in “ Wilekin Fitz Austin,” but this is only due to a mistake of 
the Editor, who has here actually transformed one hostage into two ! 
In the original document, by a clerical error (faithfully reproduced 
in the printed edition), the line runs: “ Wilekin fil’ Austin 
Augustin de Ridal ;” and the appended “liberatur ” (in the singular) 
proves that there was only one (I know not why the Editor of this 
calendar reads “liberetur”). Students of nomenclature may notice 
the forms ‘“‘ Robin” and “ Wilekin,” now so widely represented by 
* Robinson ” and “ Wilkinson.” Young ‘‘ Robin” in time grew up 
to fight gallantly as “ Sir Robert Savage.” It is singular that though 
“ Fitz” and “the son of” are here used indiscriminately by the 
Editor, he employs “the son of” throughout the similar list on 
p- 46. 

A similar instance of the importance of distinctions is afforded by 
the word perdonum. Through “ remission,” it came to bear the 
technical sense of “credit.” If an agent could get some of the 
money due from him remitted, he had it entered in his accounts at 
the Exchequer ‘in perdon’,” z¢., to his credit. Or even if he had 
paid away some of tke money direct, and could show the King’s writ 
for doing so, it was again entered “in perdon’.” Cases of this com- 
mon formula will be found on p. 8 of this volume, but to the Editor, 
it would seem, ferdonum could mean nothing but “ pardon.” Thus 
(No. 46) Adam de Port duly accounts for 46s. 4d. due from him by 
showing the King’s writ bidding him pay it to William Fitz Aldelm. 
But in the calendar we read “ pardon of (sic) William Fitz Aldelm, 
Dapifer, 46s. 4d., by the King’s writ”! I leave others to discover 
what this rendering can possibly be intended to mean.* So, too, 
‘* and other sfortsmen” (p. 12) is surely a curious translation of “ et 
alios venatores ” (Prince John’s Auntsmen). 

But perhaps the most startling translation in this volume is the 
truly monstrous rendering of ‘‘ The Countess Augy de Hastings ”’ (p. 
170), beneath which we are left to discover the name of Alice, 
Comtesse of Eu, and Lady of the Honour of Hastings ! 





* It is only fair to add that this same formula seems to have misled (though to 
a less extent) a writer in these pages (anée, p. 114), where, in a precisely similar 
case, it is erroneously explained. The murdrum fine of 37s., due from the half- 
hundred of Bensington, had been paid over by the Sheriff to Brian Fitz Count, in 
accordance with the King’s writ tothat effect. This is the true explanation of the 
entry there quoted. 
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I have deemed it a public though a painful duty to call atten- 
tion to such errors as, in the course of my work, I have noted 
down in this calendar. There are several others, besides the above, 
which, as specially affecting genealogists, I shall correct in another 
quarter. My criticisms, I contend, are fully justified by the admirable 
‘* Instructions ” of the late Master of the Rolls, who, after reminding 
the Editors that “the means for consulting the originals must neces- 
sarily be limited when readers live at a distance from the Metropolis,” 
proceeds :— 


‘*The Master of the Rolls considers that. . . the entries should be so minute 
as to enable the reader todiscover, not only the general contents of the originals, 
but also what they do not contain. Ifthe information be not sufficiently precise, 
if facts or names be omitted or concealed under a vague and general description, 
the reader will be often misled . . . or he will have to examine every original in 
detail, and thus one great purpose will have been lost for which these calendars 
have been compiled.’ 


(Zo be continued.) 


¥ 


Che Wear Books, 


11-12 Epwarp III.* 


MONGST the legion of legal works of reference, the title 
of the “‘ Law Reports” has long been conspicuous upon the 
shelves of Counsel and Attorney. An intimate acquaint- 

ance with the contents of these volumes of precedents has of late 
years become more and more necessary both to the salvation of 
the law-student and even to the success of the ripest members 
of the profession: but this latest position unhappily needs a stricter 
limitation. The ‘‘ Reports,” as they are now understood, are 
concerned with the constitutional welfare of but a few generations 
at most, and derive from a period when masters of forensic 
eloquence assumed, perforce, the virtues of learning and research. 
What excellence could Hargreave have found in nine-tenths of his 
contemporaries, judging them by the light of the great luminaries 
of the past! His worthies owed allegiance to no school or party, 
but took their law as they found it—of record in musty rolls and 
year-books stowed away ready to hand beneath their seats or in an 
adjoining closet—collating Rolls of Parliament and ransacking 
Exchequer Memoranda. For a century and more now past, not 





* Chronicles, and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland: Rolls Series. 
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one Judge in ten could read a record; not one counsel in five 
hundred advance an early precedent at first hand. Plowden and 
Manwood, Dyer and Hale. are known only “ dictionary-wise ” to 
the student, content with Coke as an isolated commentator and 
with the present edition of the State Trials. 

Therefore the modern lawyer should especially be grateful for the 
care and scholarship which have at length placed within his reach 
the ancient year-books, dating from the close of the thirteenth 
century ; repositories of vital issues and pregnant decisions deservedly 
held in reverence by every great lawyer from Fortescue to Hale. 

Five volumes of year-books of the reign of Edward I. have 
already appeared under the editorship of the late Mr. Horwood ; 
and the general reader will no doubt have been surprised to find 
this latest volume making a new departure well into the reign, 
Edward III. This is explained, however, by the present Editor, 
Mr. L. O. Pike, as being probably due to the fact that Mr. ° 
Horwood was not prepared to publish immediately another volume 
for the reign of Edward I., and therefore (the whole reports for 
Edward II’s. reign and for the first ten years of Edward [II. having 
been already printed) commenced to fill up the first gap in the 
printed series with the eleventh year of the last-named king. 

Of the volume before us, the present Editor is only responsible 
for the preface and index ; the text, translation, and table of names 
being the work of his regretted predecessor. We may at once say 
that, to all appearance, the choice of a successor to carry 
on Mr. Horwood’s well-known work has been a most happy 
one. The new Editor’s credentials for such a work were quite 
exceptional, but his handling of the subject must have already 
fulfilled every expectation. The preface to the new volume is 
indeed well written. The description of the MSS. followed or 
referred to leaves nothing more to be learnt, and the comments 
upon certain striking cases are full of sober interest. 

The preface, indeed, might possibly have been enlivened with 
selections from the more scandalous cases of the period; but at the 
cost of omitting some very profound criticisms upon points of far 
greater constitutional and legal interest. Good work is never dull ; 
though with the case of Wallace, the curious divorce question at 
page 23, the claim for ‘‘ Puture,” and the episode of the “ Pilgrimage 
to Knaresmire ” alone introduced, there should be no lack of interest 
in these first forty pages of the book. 

This last cited incident, we may mention, is probably one of 
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the earliest of those elaborate, but somewhat too painfully pointed 
jests that were the speciality of the Bench at least down to the trial 
of Partridge’s horse-stealer. The demandant in an apparently unde- 
fended action was charged, fro rege, as an outlaw, where he stood 
in court ; and his apprehension was spoken of if he persisted in his 
suit. Thereupon Scot (the Judge) told a pleasant anecdote of a 
plaintiff against whom a similar objection was made. Here the 
litigant was arraigned on the spot, and it was found that he could 
not produce his pardon, having mislaid it, as he alleged, at his inn. 
Fortunately for him the Chancery happened then to be at York, so 
that the enrolment was quickly found. Otherwise, Scot grimly added, 
‘il ust ale son pelerinage a gnaresmire,” that being, as the present 
Editor points out, the place of execution there. At the conclusion 
of the learned Judge’s reminiscence, the demandant left the Court 
abruptly. This incident is, we believe, contemporary with the story 
of the fellows of an Oxford College, boasting a private franchise of 
the highest criminal jurisdiction within one of their manors, who on 
rising from the hearing of some trivial case stumbled upon a nimble 
gentleman departing laden with their caps and gowns from the ante- 
room. The Court re-formed itself for five minutes to sentence the 
offender, and at the next meeting was shown the entry “ sus. per coll.” 
in the margin of the roll which recorded the sentence. 

One of the greatest difficulties encountered by an editor of early 
reports must certainly be that of identifying names and places under 
the slovenly guise of initials used by the reporter. The importance 
of such identification will be apparent from the following case at 
p- 23 concerning an Aid-prayer :— 

W. brought a writ against Alice, wife of T. de G. and J., son of 
the said T., demanding divers tenements supposed to belong to him 
by descent. Alice comes: J. comes not. Alice claims to be sole 
tenant of the freehold and to have nothing more therein than for 
term of her life, namely, by lease from R., who had enfeoffed her 
and T. her late husband, to them and the heirs of T. Thus J. as 
T.’s heir should have the fee and the widow cannot proceed without 
him—“ Et prie aide de lui.” But as J. is a minor she prays that 
the case may stand over till his majority. The other side object 
that J. is a bastard and as such is precluded from this grace. 
‘* Stonore (judge): In your writ you have named J. the son of T., 
wherefore you shall not be received to say that he is a bastard, &c.— 
Trewith: Where we call him son of Thomas that may be a surname. 
—Stonore: It will never be adjudged a surname, because you have 
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called him in Latin ‘the son of Thomas’—‘‘ Par guet W. fut 
noun-suy.” 

To show that this decision was not merely prompted by a senti- 
ment of equity, we may consult an admirable definition of the Prier 
en aide at a later page (p. 177) :— 

“* Sharshulle (judge) : It (aid-prayer) is only grantable for a cause, 
either because he who is prayed in aid may give a higher answer 
than the tenant could; or because the tenant may have advantage 
by the aid in aid-prayer; but here there is neither one nor the other ; 
where it seems that he shall not have it,” &c. 

In another case, at p. 99, a Prior has brought a writ of Right 
against the defendant, but has since been deposed and another Prior 
elected. It is objected, for the defence, that the Prior named in 
the writ is styled J., while the present plaintiff is W., and that the 
attorney for J. cannot therefore stand forW. The attorney, however, 
claims to be nominated by the present Prior as well as by his 
predecessor in office. There was no decision given, but the 
inference seems to be that the attorney was admitted. 

At p. 129, the writ of Quare deforciat, given by the Statute 
Westm. 2, is brought against him who recovered by default. But 
here the plaintiff brings the writ against the present tenant enfeoffed 
by the person who recovered. ‘‘ Hillary: He who lost by default 
could freshly purchase his writ against him who recovered and have 
his writ dated on the day when he lost ; and since he did not do so, 
and the statute does not give the writ against any other than him 
who recovered, it is right that he should suffer for his own 
laches,” &c. With this writ we may compare the forcible detenticn 
or false imprisonment of parties to actions where recovery was made 
by default. Some such cases are recorded in the present volumes, 
and serve to show the benefits conferred by the statute in question 
in averting breaches of the peace. 

In acase at p. 47, an infant brings an assize for land and rent 
against the present tenant, defendant. Both claim the tenements, 
the latter by lease, the former by inheritance. The assize declares 
that the plaintiff's father granted those tenements to the defendant, 
excepting a chamber in which he then lay sick. After seisin 
delivered, he gave up this also, and moving into the hall died there 
and then. The curious question arises whether, did he by moving 
into the hall make entry anew as into his freehold, or only by 
sufferance of his tenant. Decision for the latter interpretation. 

In a later case (p. 139), the defendant’s attorney vouched a 
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posthumous infant en ventre de sa mere as heir. It was objected 
that he should have given specialty by name, &c. As this was 
clearly impossible, the defence proposed to amend the pleadings and 
vouch another as heir. The objection to this amendment was 
over-ruled. There are many cases in this volume which will help to 
illustrate the social and economical history of the period. For 
instance, that at p. 467, where a Dean and Chapter are summoned 
by a neighbouring Abbot on a plea that they had raised a weir in the 
River Dart to the nuisance of the plaintiff's freehold higher up that 
river. The Abbot claimed an opening of 6 ft. in the middle stream 
from the sea to his weir. The defendants raised a weir lower down 
and stopped every fish from ascending. The plaintiff mentions 
that he used to take salmon, trout, &c., to the yearly value of £60 
(say £750 now); since only of ros. value. 

As a point of constitutional interest, we could wish to know the 
result of a claim by John, Earl of Richmond (at p. 333), to compel 
merchants landing wines at St. Botulf to store them in his cellars at 
an arbitary fee. This exaction is so clearly contrary to the charters 
of the realm, and such a usurpation of the Sovereign's absolute 
prerogative in the regulation of trade, that it is difficult to see how 
the custom pleaded could have been upheld. It was not easier, 
indeed, for the Crown itself to detain merchandise in this manner, 
even under the pretext of preventing frauds in the Custom, and the 
precedent was certainly unknown to a later age which collected 
every scrap of information on this subject. 

The above are only a sample of the many interesting cases 
reported in this instalment for the eleventh and twelfth years of 
Edward III. How clear and terse the diction, and how shrewdly 
wise the sentiment of many of these arguments and decisions, are 
facts already known to readers of the previous issues. For example, 
take this happy rejoinder of Justice Sharshulle. ‘‘ Parning: And 
I will not abandon my challenge, for I wish to learn what is the law, 
namely, whether the count shall be adjudged good or bad— 
Sharshulle: There is good and there is better; therefore it is well 
that you should pass the count.” 

The index to this volume is a good one, though the table of 
names, inconveniently prefixed to the contents, is far from being 
equally reliable ; a circumstance owing no doubt to the late Editor’s 
untimely decease. A complete /ndex Nominum et Locorum would 
be a useful appendix to the /ndex Rerum in the future. 

VOL. IV. P 
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Che History of Hilds. 
By Cornetius Watrorp, F.S.S., Barrister-at-Law. 
(Continued from p. 135, ante.) 
PART II. 
CHAPTER XXV.—Gilds of Derbyshire and Devonshire. 


ERBYSHIRE.—The Gilds in this county do not seem to 
have been so numerous or so widely extended as in many 
other counties of England. 

Chesterfield.—In this old town there were several Gilds more or 
less remarkable. 

Gild of the Blessed Mary.—“ This Gild was begun on the day of 
the Circumcision of our Lord, a.p. 1218, to hold certain services, 
and the better to assure the liberties of the town. First, all shall 
swear to uphold.the due rights of the Church ; also they shall swear 
to take care for the rights of the lords of the place; also they shall 
swear to guard all their liberties, within town and without town, and 
to give trusty help thereto whenever it may be needed.” A chaplain 
was to be appointed to celebrate services on days named ; each 
brother was to bequeath by his will, towards masses for the souls of 
the brethren, 12d. out-of every £ of his chattels [5 per cent.j, but 
he need not bequeath more than 4os. in all; or none, if his effects 
were below the value of 20s. Rites in honour of the dead. Help to 
be given in case of loss by fire, murrain, robbery, or by any other 
mishap—‘‘so that such loss come not through his own lust, or 
gluttony, or dice-play, or other folly, viz., each brother 2d.” Also 
aid to be given to those who, through age, loss of limb, or leprosy, 
are disabled or cannot support themselves, viz., “the bretheren who 
are able shall in turn supply him with needful food, or shall find for 
him a house of religion where he may stay during life.” The deaths 
of past Aldermen and of “‘ Hugh of the Peak” [either a founder or 
benefactor] ‘‘ shall be yearly kept by the bretheren even to the end 
of time.” Whoever has wronged another by deed or word, and will 
not make amends, shall be put out of the Gild. Every brother shall 
be helped to defend himself at law. Whoever has had loss or cost 
for the sake of the common welfare of the Gild or town, shall have it 
made good to him. The liberties of the town shall be actively 
upheld whenever there is need. The Alderman shall control the 
Gild-house, and the Dean shall summon members to collect moneys. 


Et, SEE ITS I 
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The goods of the Gild shall be put into hands of different folks to 
make increase and duly to restore the whole. Whoever discloses the 
affairs shall be put out of Gild. Two meetings every year. Wax 
lights to be found, and an account of them kept. Two accountants 
shall be chosen. A rent-roll shall be kept, showing charges and 
discharges. Muniments of title to be kept under seal. The chaplain 
to keep vestments, &c. Offerings shall be made in Pentecost week. 
Every new brother to pay to the Gild on entering jd., and to the 
doorkeeper jd. Fine for not attending meetings of the Gild. 

The list of effects enumerated shows the Gild to have been a 
wealthy one. 

Gild of the Smiths of Chesterfield.—This Gild had from the time of 
its foundation (date not stated, but probably very ancient) down to 
1387 had a separate existence; but the brethren having then found 
their funds too small to fulfil their claims, at this date joined the 
Gild of the Holy Cross of the Merchants of Chesterfield. Its leading 
features were: An Elder Father, Dean, Steward, and four Overseers 
were to manage affairs. Help to be given to the sick ; also, “if any 
of them fall into poverty, they shall go, singly, on given days, to the 
houses of the bretheren, where each shall be courteously received, 
and there shall be given to him, as if he were the master of the 
house, whatever he wants of meat, drink, and clothing, and he shall 
have a halfpenny, like those who are sick ; and then he shall go home 
in the name of the Lord.” Lights to be set round the body of the 
dead. Whoever is wrongfully imprisoned shall be helped by the 
Gild. The brethren shall bequeath something to the Gilds; the 
goods of intestates to be held liable for moneys due to Gild. Moneys 
borrowed must be paid on day appointed. Rebellious brethren 
shall be heavily punished. Debtors and wrongdoers to be kept 
altogether aloof from the Gild. Oath to be made to keep these 
Ordinances. 

In the return no patron saint was named; it seems, however, to 
have been under the patronage of the Holy Cross. Occasionally the 
Gild-Merchants had no patron saint. 

Gild of the Holy Cross of Merchants of Chesterfield.—No details. 

Devonshire.—I do not meet with so many traces of Gilds in 
this county as might have been expected from the number and 
importance of the towns it contains. 

Exeter.—The Gilds of this ancient and pleasant city are possessed 
of much interest. There were probably many of which we now 
know nothing. I have already given the Ordinances of one 
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under the Anglo-Saxon period (chapter xv.). Those we have 
now to notice were Craft-Gilds. It seems that these Gilds were in 
early conflict with the Church here, as will more particularly appear 
in our notice of the Tailors’ Gild. It is also seen how the Gilds 
were falling under the control of the Municipal Corporations. 

Gild of the Cordwainers, incorporated 1387—probably upon an 
earlier foundation.—The Gild applied to the Corporation of the 
city to let them have some Ordinances, and the request was granted 
—the following being their purport :— 

The Gild shall make search for all goods badly made, and the 
produce should go half to the city and half to the Gild. Those 
chosen for Master and not serving, to be fined ; as also those chosen 
as shop-holders, and those as journeyman’s Wardens. Those 
summoned before Master and Wardens, and not appearing, to be 
fined. No craftsman shall keep a shop unless free of the city. No 
craftsman shall wear the livery of any lord or other gentleman. 
Fourpence shall be paid to the Gild-wax for every fresh workman 
taken on by a craftsman. No craftsman to take another man’s 
servant. Penalty on every man not paying his share towards the 
Priest and the Chapel. Every master shall be answerable for his 
servants. All the powers of the Gild shall be surrendered to the 
Corporation every year, and a fine paid for the renewal of them. 
These Ordinances are enrolled in the records of the City. 

Gild of the Tatlors.—The history of this Gild is very remarkable. 
Its founders, or brethren at a later date, did not choose to submit 
to the arbitrary dictates of the Corporation, and besides paying to 
the city half the penalties imposed on its officers and others, pay a 
fine for the annual renewal of its powers (as the Cordwainers had 
done). They took up “swerdis and daggariis” rather; and finally 
the dispute came to be referred to the King {Edw. IV.), wherein it 
was awarded that “the Master and Wardens shall make no order 
prejudiciall to the lyberties of the byshop and his churche, or to the 
Mayer and Citie.” ‘*The M* and Wardens shall governe the 
mysterye win the jurisdition of the Citie onelye, and to reforme the 
defaultes of that mystery onelye.” ‘‘No person to be admitted to 
the freedome of the citie in that crafte oneles it be furst testified by 
the M* and Wardens unto the Mayer that he is an honest anda 
meete man,” &c. &c. The Mayor and Council of the city held a 
wine-party to celebrate their triumph in the King’s award. But the 
costs to the city attending the obtaining the award much lessened 
the effects of the supposed victory, if victory it were. Finally the 
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Gild got a new set of Ordinances, but this not until some time later 
than we are now at. 

The purport of the new Ordinances was as follows: The Master 
and Wardens shall meet regularly in the common-hall of the Gild to 
deal with the affairs of the Gild. Every full craftsman worth £20 
shall belong to the Gild, and shall pay 12d. a year for the feast, and 
also pay for his livery within a month after Midsummer. He shall 
also give a silver spoon weighing an ounce, and made in the fashion, 
Craftsmen outside the livery shall pay 6d. a year. There shall be a 
feast on St. John’s Day; every shop-holder paying 8d. towards it. 
and every servant at wages paying 6d. ; other brethren 4d. Pay- 
ments shall be made by free sewers [stitchers]. Whoever is employed 
for 15 days shall be made a free sewer ; and his master shall pay his 
xxd. or find surety. Bonds shall be forfeited on non-payment of 
dues ; but those fallen into poverty shall be released, and shall be 
helped. Penalties for using bad words; also for irregular trading 
out of the city. There shall be four regular Gild meetings—all being 
held on the ‘‘day of Thor.” After the masters and shop-holders 
have dined, the sewers shall have the fragments of the feast. Every 
member shall spend something. No craftsman shall have more than 
three servants and one apprentice, unless he have licence. The in- 
denture of every apprentice shall be enrolled. Every apprentice 
shall pay a silver spoon to the Gild, and shall give a breakfast when 
he becomes a freeman. Every one made free of the Craft by 
redemption shall pay 20s., and give a breakfast when made free of 
the City. The number of servants newly-made freemen shall have, 
defined. The form of oath to be taken by Craftsmen we have 
already given under ‘‘ Oaths of Admission ;”’ and there were oaths 
for all other officers, &c. A prayer was to be put up for the Gild, 
and the King, Queen, Princes, &c. ; and for the King’s Council; 
and for sundry good doers to the Gild. 

Gild of the Bakers.—Date of origin uncertain. The Ordinances 
from which we quote were not granted by the Corporation of the city 
until 1483; and these were in substance as follows: An annual feast 
to be kept; a Master and two Wardens chosen, and accounts 
rendered yearly. All corn shall be ground at the city mills so long 
as those using flour can get enough thence. 12d. to be paid for 
every fresh workman taken on by craftsmen—half to city and half 
to Gild, unless the man have been an apprentice to the craft. The 
Wardens with a city officer shall make search for all breaches of the 
law. Presentments to be made at the Mayor's Court with the goods 
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forfeited. Searches to be made at hucksters’ houses for bread made 
outside the town, such bread being forfeited. Horse-loaves to be 
made two for a penny of clean beans. No Baker to be allowed in 
the town unless a freeman, and also one of the Gild. Any article in 
these Ordinances contrary to the city liberties shall be reformed; 
and no city custom can be lessened by it. The Mayor's seal was 
put to these articles. 
(Zo be continued.) 


XY 


Cropdon jPalace: Xts Architecture and Heraldry, 
as Jilustrative of its bistorp.* 


PART 1. 


** T do love these ancient ruins ; 
We never tread upon them but we set 
Our foot upon some reverent history.” 


HE man who wrote these lines must have been an Archzo- 
logist as well as a Poet. Happily our subject to-day is not 
yet a ruin. May it never become one! Yet these once 

palatial buildings are alive with what the poet calls “reverent 
history.” They seem to bridge over for us a gulf of centuries. 
They carry us back to times very different from those in which we 
live. They tell us of a state of social and political life which the 
rapid advance of civilisation has left far behind ; yet of that life 
they are eloquent. 

We may read in their walls, in their very massiveness and range, 
the tale of the piety, the perils, and hospitality of the miscalled Dark 
Ages in which they rose. Those certainly were ages in which railroads 
and even stage coaches were unknown ; where every journey must be 
taken on horseback or in a litter, and that through dense forests, or 
scarcely less dangerous bye-ways; where simple hostelries or even 
ruder taverns afforded the only and often precarious resting-places 
to the wayfarer; when nobles could not move from one distant 
manor-house to another unarmed, or unguarded, or unprovisioned ; 
when even Churchmen needed their array of men-at-arms as a 
protection, and a vast retinue of attendants to meet their personal 
and official requirements, and to proclaim their state. 

Thus it arose in those days that every Baron’s castle or Prelate’s 





* A paper read at a special meeting of the Surrey Archzological Society, held 
at Croydon, on Saturday, April 28, 1883. 
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manor-house needed, for the use of its master and his guests, 
besides long ranges of almost countless sleeping apartments, out- 
offices and stables, its Banquetting-hall, its Guard-room, and its 
Chapel. 

In a remarkable manner these three recognised appurtenances 
of a medieval dwelling have been preserved here, despite the 
wear and tear of earlier ages and the rough usage of later times ; 
though it is but justice to the Oswald family, the present occupants 
of the building, to notice how much has been preserved, and how 
little injury really done to its woodwork, or exquisite stone carvings. 

We have first, because the most ancient part of the present group, 
a Hall, which probably owed its foundation to Stephen Langton 
in the early years, or to Peckham towards the close, of the thirteenth 
century, both being in their day great builders, or restorers of the 
old manor-houses. It was probably much enlarged by Courtenay 
or Arundel in the beginning of the fourteenth, and found its most 
munificent restorer in Stafford in the middle of the fifteenth century. 

Yet in this rich emblazonry of Stafford we must not lose sight of 
those evidences of an earlier building. Two lancet windows, which 
formerly broke the blank gable at the east, but were lost in the fall 
of the entire eastern wall in 1830, the Early English porch on the 
north, the corresponding garden door on the south, and the Decorated 
doorway, with its delicately foliated spandrels in the west end 
leading to the private apartments—these clearly belong to a building 
of earlier date, which Stafford probably found in some decay, and 
restored or enlarged with his wonted liberality and taste. 

It is, however, with the Hall as it has come down from Stafford’s 
times that we have now to deal. Though inferior in size and 
grandeur to those at Lambeth and Mayfield, it is a building of 
goodly proportions, nearly 60 ft. long by 48 ft. wide, and is divided 
into four bays, each containing a three-light window; except the 
western one on the north side, where the space is occupied by a 
small room over the entrance porch; this was either used as a 
minstrel chamber, or as a passage room to a minstrel gallery, running 
along the eastern wall over a wooden screen, under which were no 
doubt the three usual doors, leading respectively to the buttery, 
kitchen, and cellar; but with the downfall of the eastern wall, 
gallery and screen and doorways have all disappeared. To the 
windows in their present mutilated form it is scarcely possible to 
assign even an approximate date, for crow-bar, or chisel and mallet, 
have effectually removed all trace of cusp and curve, and left only 
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the bare, battered mullions ; while the widening and less pointed 
arches and mouldings of the windows themselves may point to any 
part of that vague period of transition between the Decorated and 
Perpendicular, which would comprehend the styles both of 
Courtenay’s and Stafford’s times. The roof, however, remains un- 
injured, with its wide-spanned tie-beams of Spanish chesnut, its 
arched principals, without king-post or brace, and its timbers open 
to the very roof, resting upon what constitute the great beauty of 
the hall, angel corbels supporting shields rich in heraldic blazonry. 
Conspicuous among these at the western end are the arms of its 
chief restorer, if not rebuilder, Archbishop Stafford, which appear, 
singly (a chevron, with and without the mitre of difference), and also 
per pale with those of Canterbury, and of his former See of Bath and 
Wells ; while on neighbouring shields are the arms of his noble 
kinsmen Henry, Earl of Stafford, and Humphrey, Duke of Bucking- 
ham. On the more eastern corbels are also the arms of Laud, and 
Juxon, and Herring, who were more recent restorers of the building. 

One other, and a far less common feature in such halls, may be 
found here, though in an imperfect state. At the upper end, in the 
centre of the da#s, or orie/e, as Ducarel and others call it, formerly 
stood the stone chair, or throne, used by the Archbishops on state 
occasions, over which projected a canopy of stonework of massive 
proportions, and of such remarkable construction as todemand special 
notice. 

In front, upon a square panel between angel supporters, is a 
shield bearing the arms of Edward the Confessor, impaling the 
Royal Arms, England and France quarterly ; a device which would 
itself assign it to the reign of the devout Henry VI., who proclaimed 
the Confessor the Patron Saint of England; and to remove any 
doubt as to its date, the angel supporting the whole and carrying a 
scroll, DOMINE SALVUM FAC REGEM, rests upon a shield bearing the 
arms of Archbishop Stafford, while in the north angle of the pro- 
jection is a shield bearing the family chevron without the mitre, 
and in the south angle the sa/tire of the See of Bath and Wells. 
This massive block of stonework fell down in the middle of the last 
century, and apparently destroyed the seat for which it had served 
as the canopy; and Archbishop Herring, anxious to preserve it as a 
strange yet historic device, placed it on its present plain basement 
of masonry, close against the west wall; and although layers of 
yellow wash have quite obliterated all the rich colour with which 
the angels and the shields were bedecked, the faces and figures, as 
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well as the heraldic charges, and the general character of the whole 
group, have been remarkably well preserved.* 

Such is the Hall to-day. Sweep away the three tiers of open 
flooring with which it is blocked up, clear off the many layers of 
whitewash which now load its walls, that the eye may take in its 
spaciousness and realise its beauty, and it would involve no great 
effort of the imagination to re-enact the scenes of “‘ long, long ago "— 
the saintly martyr John Frith, standing before Cranmer under the 
charge of heresy which leads him to the stake—Queen Mary holding 
council here, with her kinsman Cardinal Pole at her side, while 
Philip is away in the Low Countries carrying on his war with France 
—Elizabeth in all her state, more than once honouring with her pre- 
sence Matthew Parker, the sage counsellor of the earlier years of her 
reign, and again towards its close visiting her “little black husband,” 
Whitgift, in his own Palacet—no great effort thus to re-people this 
hall with the royalty and nobility of the land as guests of her 
princely Primates, to picture to one’s self Burleigh, and Leicester, 
and Essex, and Raleigh, and Hatton, attendants upon the “ Virgin 
Queen.” 


(Zo be continued.) 


ie 


MWacaronic jPoetry. 
No. I. 


HIS species of writing is thus described by Folengi, one of 
the best authors of the class: “Ars ista poetica nuncupatur 
ars Macaronica, 4 Macaronibus derivata: qui Macarones sunt 

quoddam pulmentum, farina, caseo, butyro compaginatum; gros- 
sum, rude, et rusticanum. Ideo Macaronica nil nisi grossedinem, 
ruditatem, et Vocabulezzos debet in se continere.” The Italian 
word Maccherone signifies a pudding-pated fellow. Dr. Geddes says, 
“It is the characteristic of a Macaronic poem to be written in Latin 





* This is the more remarkable, considering the adaptation of the building 
which was necessary for its present use as a bleaching factory and laundry. How 
many an energetic churchwarden of the past generation, in the sacred building 
of which he was the official custodian, would without scruple have knocked off an 
angel’s head to obtain a bearing for the beam of some hideous gallery, or have 
chopped away the charges from some handsome shield, to make room for the 
panelling of a “ calf-pen’’ pue. Here, happily, the Oswalds, father and son, have 
been otherwise minded ; furnaces, flooring, and what not, have been necessarily 
introduced, yet angels and shields have been reverently protected. 

t+ Croydon Manor-house is first called Palatium in Whitgift’s Register. 
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hexameters ; but so as to admit occasionally vernacular words, either 
in their native form, or with a Latin inflexion. Other licences, too, 
are allowed in the measure of the lines, contrary to the strict rules 
of prosody.” It is curious that Dr. Geddes should have broken 
through his own rule as to the metre of the Macaronic muse in the 
ode hereafter printed. There is a treatise ‘“ De Latinitate Maca- 
ronica,” by Bidermann; but not having met with it, I am unacquainted 
with its style or intention. 

The subject is of too light a nature to demand any bibliographical 
account of the different writers and their productions ; how many 
eighths of an inch of margin one edition has more than another ; 
which are presq’introuvable ; libri rarissimi; uncut copies ; printed 
on vellum ; privately printed ; on pink, blue, or coquelicét coloured 
paper; if any have the rare good fortune to possess a word or two 
printed upside down; or contain any other invaluable defect in the 
eyes of book collectors. Those persons who wish to study the 
subject critically and bibliographically, and can read German, will 
find ample information in “ Geschichte der Macaronischen Poesie,” 
by Dr. F. W. Genthe, Leipsic, 1829, 8vo. The present sketch, 
with its examples, professes only to offer a little amusement in one 
of those leisure half-hours (what the Cornish call ‘‘ touch-pipe ”) 
that will occur in the life of the most laborious student. 

Macaronic poetry was much in vozue in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. There are indeed some poems in Baudius, with a 
mixture of the Greek and Latin languages; and as early as the 
twelfth century quaint mixtures of English, Latin, and French may 
be found in the monkish writers; but these cannot be considered 
Macaronic. Ducange mentions Epistole Farcite, composed in 
mixed Latin and Gallic idiom. Walter Mapes, the facetious 
Archdeacon of Oxford in the time of Henry II., and Golias, 
whoever he may have been, were great manufacturers of burlesque 
Latin, but cannot be classed with Macaronic writers; still, a short 
specimen of Mapes may be allowed, to show his /acefe style :— 


**Suum cuique proprium dat natura munus, 
Ego nunquam potui scribere jejunus : 
Me jejunum vincere posset puer unus. 
Sitim et jejunium odi tanquam funus., 


Unicuique proprium dat natura donum, 
Ego versus faciens, vinum bibo bonum, 
Et quod habent melius dolia cauponum, 
Tale vinum generat copiam sermonum. 
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Tales versus facio, quale vinum bibo, 

Nihil possum scribere, nisi sumpto cibo, 
Nihil valet penitus, quod jejunus scribo, 
Nasonem post calices carmine praibo.’’* 


These lines have nothing Macaronic about them, but are rhyming 
Latin, on which subject an interesting little work has been published 
by Sir A. Croke. They will, however, bring to recollection an 
amusing burlesque of the old monkish Latin legends introduced 
into Whistlecraft’s (Rt. Hon. J. H. Frere’s) National Work, and 
its merit will excuse this further digression :— 


‘* Erant rumores et timores varii 3 
Dies horroris et confusionis 
Evenit in calendis Januarii, 
Gigantes, semen maledictionis, 
Nostri potentes impii adversarii, 
Irascebantur campanarum sonis, 
Hora secunda centum tres gigantes 
Venerunt ante januam ululantes. 


At fratres pleni desolationis, 

Stabant ad necessarium presidium, 
Perterriti pro vitis et pro bonis, 

Et perduravit hoc crudele obsidium, 
Nostni claustralis pauperis Sionis, 

Ad primum diem proximorum Iduum ; 
Tunc in triumpho fracto tintinnabulo, 
Gigantes ibant alibi pro pabulo. 


Sed frater Isodorus decumbebat 

In lecto per tres mensas brachio fracto, 
Nam lapides Mangonellus jaciebat, 

Et fregit tintinnabulum lapide jacto ; 
Et omne vicinagium destruebat, 

Et nihil relinquebat de intacto, 
Ardens molinos, casas, messtagia, 
Et alia multa damna atque outragia.”’ 

The first writer in the Macaronic style of whom we have any 
account was Typhis Odaxius, or rather Tifi degli Odasj, who com- 
posed about the end of the fifteenth century “ Carmen Macaronicum 
de Patavinis quibusdam arte magicf delusis,” 4to., without place or 
date, catchwords, or signatures. ‘‘ Libel//us longe rarissimus.” There 
were several editions, of which all are equally rare. 

About the same time appeared, “‘ Macharonea varia, diversis 
linguis conscripta, presertim Latiné, et caractere Gothico impressa ; ” 
small 8vo., without place or date. This rare volume, whose author, 
according to Brunet, was Georgio Aglione d’Asti, contains fourteen 
small pieces, of which the first is ‘‘ Macharonea contra Macharoneam 
Bassani ad spectabilem D. Baltasarem Lupum asten. studentem 


* Camden’s Remains, 4to., 1614, pp. 337; 338. 
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Papie.” The remainder are principally farces in Lombard and 
Piedmontese verse. 

In the year 1516 were first published at Paris ‘ Fructuosissimi 
atque amenissimi Sermones,” by Gabriel Barlette, a Dominican 
friar. They are written in the lowest Macaronic style, one sentence 
often consisting of two or three languages, and mixing ludicrous 
with serious subjects ; notwithstanding which, they passed through 
several editions. 

The first edition of the well-known work of Merlin Coccaie, or 
Merlinus Cocaius, was issued at Venice in 1517. The real name of 
this author was Teofilo Folengi (descended from a noble family in 
Mantua), afterwards a Benedictine monk. He was born in 1491, 
and died at his Priory, near Bassano, in 1544. The complete. title 
of his book, as in the edition of 1521, is— 

‘* Opus Merlini Cocaii, Poetz Mantuani Macaronicorum. To- 
tum in pristinam formam per me Magistrum Acquarium Lodolam 
optime redactum, in his infra notatis titulis divisum. 

‘* Zanitonella, que de amore Tonelli erga Zaninam tractat. Que 
constat ex tredecim Sonolegiis, septem Eclogis, et una Strambot- 
tolegia. 

‘* Phantasize Macaronicon, divisum in viginti quinque Macaronicis, 
tractans de gestis magnanimi et prudentissimi Baldi. 

“* Moschea, facetus liber in tribus partibus divisus, et tractans de 
cruento certamine muscarum et formicarum. 

‘*‘ Libellus Epistolarum et Epigrammatum ad varias personas 
directarum.” 

( Zo be continued.) 


%. 


Che Chatterton family. 


R. WILLIAM GEORGE, the well-known Bristol antiquarian, 
has lately republished, in pamphlet form, the controversy 
between himself, Mr. John Taylor, of the Bristol Library, 

and Mr. J. H. Ingram, of London, which appeared some time since 
in the Atheneum, respecting a veritable relic of the Chatterton house- 
hold, namely, an imperfect quarto History of the Bible, which once 
belonged to the parents of Thomas Chatterton the poet, and which 
contains certain manuscript entries, from which and from parish 
registers Mr. George has succeeded in establishing beyond further 
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dispute some “ new facts relating to the Chatterton family.”* The 
Bible History referred to is now in the possession of Mr. George, 
and no one can read the controversy to which it gave rise without 
coming to the conclusion that the book in question once really did 
belong to Chatterton’s parents, and that the manuscript entries con- 
taining the “new facts” are genuine. ‘The firm, round school- 
master’s style of penmanship,” wrote Mr. Taylor, ‘‘ shows the hand 
of the poet’s father, who conducted the Pile-street School ”’ [ Bristol]. 
It may be inferred that he was a believer in astrology, for he has 
given the ages of the moon for casting the horoscopes of his children’s 
births. It is curious that the name first appears as Chadderdon :— 
Mary, the Daughter of Thomas and Sarah Chadderdon, was born in Pile-street, 
Teusday Morning about 8 a Clock, the 14th day of February, Anno Domini 


1748-9, and Baptized the 13th March following by the Reverend Wm. Williams in 
St. Mary Redcliff Church. 
George Pew of Temple Parish 
John Pipping of Maryport 
Jane Moses 
Jane Arden } Godmothers. 

Moon first Quarter 13 day I morning. 

Giles Malpas, the Son of Thomas Chatterton by Sarah his Wife, was born at 
the Charity School in Pile Street, on a Wednesday Morning between 4 & 5 a 
clock, 12th Dece. 1750, and was Baptized in St. Mary Redcliff Church the first 
day of January following by the Reverd. Mr. Wm. Williams. 


Andrea fuhrer 

J. Fredrick Moser } Godfathers. 
Betty at ye Deans 

Ann naliene } Godmothers. 


Moon last Quarter 9 Decem. 3 in ye Afternoon, and died April the 16 Aged 4 
months and 4 days. 


Thomas, the son of Thomas and Sarah Chatterton, was Born November the 20 
in 1752, on a Monday Night Between 6 and 7 0 Clock, and was baptized in St. 
Mary Redcliff Church the 1 (?) Day of January following by the Rev. Mr. Giles. 

Full Moon the 22 at 3 and 4 Evening. 

It will be remembered that the records of births and baptisms in 
the volume, when made known by Mr. Taylor, were at once con- 
demned as forgeries by Mr. Ingram, who wrote : “‘ These inscriptions 
bear a suspicious resemblance to a memorandum extracted by 
Catcott, ‘the Rowley midwife,’ ‘ from a manuscript of Chatterton’s 
father’s writing in a blank leaf of a family Bible,’ 7.¢., the one hoax 
evidently suggested the other.” With respect to the information that 
“the poet had a brother, and that brother was christened by the 
suggestive name of ‘ Giles Malpas,’” Mr. Ingram confesses it to be 
so original that strong confirmation is required to prove the fact. 


} Godfathers. 





* “New Facts Relating to the Chatterton Family.” Bristol: W. George & 
Son. 1883. 
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This confirmation, fortunately, Mr. Taylor is able to supply. He 
writes: ‘*A tablet inserted in the front wall of the master’s house 
in connection with the Pile-street School gives the reason why this 
odd name was adopted by the poet’s father: ‘This house was erected 
by Giles Malpas, of St. Thomas Parish, Gent., for the use of the 
Master of this School, a.p. 1749.’ This was one year before Giles 
Malpas Chatterton was born, and it tends to show that in naming his 
eldest son after his patron the much decried schoolmaster was not 
altogether destitute of the feeling of gratitude.” Mr. George illus- 
trates his pamphlet with a view of ‘‘ The Master’s House, Pile-street 
Free School,” the residence of Chatterton’s parents, from “ Bristol : 
Past and Present,” an illustration which we have been able to 
reproduce. 

The result of the above-mentioned controversy has been the 
establishment of the following ‘‘ new facts ”’ relating to the Chatterton 
family: (1) That the poet’s parents were married at Chipping 
Sodbury, and that the maiden name of Chatterton’s mother was 
Sarah Young. (2) That the poet had a brother who was christened 
Giles Malpas, in St. Mary Redcliff Church, on the day stated in the 
inscription in the ‘ Bible History.” (3) That Mary, the poet’s 
sister, was baptized in Redcliff Church on the day recorded in the 
“Bible History ;” and (4) that her age inscribed on the family 
tombstone, in Redcliff churchyard, is an error. 


&y 
Che Late JPresident of the Chetham Society. 


By THE Rev. JOHN PICKFORD, M.A. 


" EADING maketh a full man; conference a ready man ; 
R and writing an exact man,” is the shrewd observation of 
one of our wisest philosophers, Lord Bacon, pithily 
expressing in a very few words much matter for reflection. Perhaps 
no one person was ever more an exemplification of this short yet 
pregnant sentence than was James Crossley, the President of the 
Chetham Society, whose remains were laid in the grave some few 
weeks ago, after passing the ripe age of fourscore years. Even when 
he was in advanced life, it was impossible to stand in his presence 
without seeing that God had given to him gifts far more than are 
bestowed on the majority of men, and years left their traces upon 
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him in a “ frosty but kindly’ manner. We usually associate mental 
power with great physical energy, and in him was this combination 
in a remarkable degree. Like Agamemnon, who according to Homer, 
possessed also both great stature and great power of commanding, so 
did both fall to his lot. 

James Crossley was born at Halifax, in 1800, when George III. 
was king, but came when but a youth to Manchester, in order to be 
articled to an eminent firm of solicitors, in which city he practised 
for forty years with great success, and was especially conspicuous for 
sound and accurate judgment. His society was always much sought 
after, on account of his fine commanding appearance and great fund 
of available information, to the stores of which he was always 
making additions, believing that education can only be ended by the 
grave. His library, like a rolling snowball, was ever on the increase, 
and at the time of his decease numbered more than 60,000 
volumes. 

He had passed the grand climacteric, that is to say, he was over 
sixty-three, before my acquaintance with him began, and the intro- 
duction took place in the library annexed to the Chetham College at 
Manchester, where for many years he was to be found every day. It 
is an interesting old place, somewhat like the old Charterhouse, and, 
entering its precincts, one is quite taken “‘ aside from the multitude ” 
of busy, bustling Manchester. Close at hand dominates the Cathe- 
dral, like a guardian genius, a spacious structure, one of those edi- 
fices of which Wordsworth has said, ‘‘ they dreamt not of a perishable 
home who could thus build.” The generations that reared it have 
centuries ago passed away, yet at the present moment rises the daily 
sacrifice of prayer and praise. Whitaker thus graphically describes 
Chetham College, the various phases through which it has passed, 
as well as the various uses to which it has been devoted : “ Where the 
bold barons of Manchester spread out the hospitable board in rude 
magnificence of luxury, or displayed the mimicry of war in a train of 
military exercises ; where the fellows of the college studied silently 
in their respective departments or walked conversing in their common 
gallery ; and where young indigence now daily receives the judicious 
dole of charity, and folds his little hands in gratitude to God for it.”’ 
(History of Manchester, vol. i. 184.) In the adjacent cathedral is a 
fine monument of the founder, Humphrey Chetham (who died un- 
married in 1453), in a sitting posture, erected in modern times, and 
carved by a cunning hand, not far from the Chetham Chapel where 
his remains repose. At its base, a boy, habited in the quaint costume 
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still worn at the present day by the recipients of his bounty, holds 
the Bible in his hand open at that beautiful psalm which speaks of 
the blessings and honour which those derive and deserve who distri- 
bute to the poor of their substance. At my old college in Oxford, 
at the present hour, on Founders’ Day, a prayer goes up that their 
descendants, or those in any way connected with them, may have given 
unto them “ the dew of heaven and the fatness of earth,” and then 
the surpliced choir raises the swelling anthem, ‘‘ Their bodies are 
buried in peace, but their name liveth for evermore.” 

Often within the last ten or dozen years on my visits to Man- 
chester, we have had conversations together in the room at the 
College assigned to the librarian, and they traversed innumerable 
subjects. ‘ Cum mortuis versor ” is the motto ofthe Chetham Society. 
It might have been ours too, for we held indeed “‘ high converse with 
the mighty dead,” and discussed frequently both them and their 
writings. “These are the masters,” says Dr. Dibdin, of biblio- 
graphical fame, quoting Richard de Bury, ‘‘that teach without 
scolding, and chastise without stripes.” We found ourselves some- 
times elbow-deep among them. But perhaps the most interesting 
thing of all to me was to listen to his reminiscences of the Man- 
chester of his own early days, and of its former local celebrities, and 
especially of the eccentric Chaplain of the Old Church, as the 
Cathedral was then usually called, Joshua Brookes, whom he had 
known personally, and whose funeral as far back as 1821 he had 
attended. He it was who said to the recently-married bride in quest 
of her husband, ‘‘ I canna stand talking to thee ; prayers will be on 
in a moment (the daily service) : thou must go and find him after.” 
He had also known well William Harrison Ainsworth, the novelist, 
and Thomas De Quincey, and had of each many reminiscences. An 
excellent novel of a recent date, by Mrs. Linnzeus Banks, entitled 
“The Manchester Man,” graphically describes the actors in the drama 
and the life of those days in that city, since then so much altered 
and increased. Like the Seven Sleepers, they would scarcely recog- 
nise at the present moment their native Ephesus. 

In 1843 the Chetham Society was founded at Manchester, having 
for its object the publication of historical and literary records con- 
nected with Lancashire and Cheshire. Of this association James 
Crossley was elected the first President, and held that office until 
the day of his death, August 1, 1883. It was worked on the same 
lines, to use the common expression of the day, as the Camden 
Society, established but a few years before, and its valuable 
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publications have made familiar to us the expenditure and details of 
the rich man’s home of the sixteenth century, as well as those con- 
nected with the monastic life of an earlier day. Or, coming to modern 
times, the home life and political feeling of a century and a half ago 
are depicted. In particular, he edited one of its publications, “ Potts’s 
Discovery of Witches in the County of Lancaster,” and to him, by 
way of compliment on this performance, Ainsworth dedicated his 
weird novel, “ The Lancashire Witches,” a compliment of which he 
was very proud. The expression is now a well-known toast at 
Lancashire public dinners, and is held to mean, in common par- 
lance, “ The Ladies.” A goodly array of more than one hundred 
volumes of the Chetham Society publications are now marshalled in 
rank and file, a little library in themselves. Geoffrey Chaucer would 
have reiterated his saying of its President :-— 
** For he would rather have at his bed-head 

A twenty books, clothed in black or red, 

Of Aristotle, or his philosophy, 

Than robes rich, rebeck, or saltery.”’ 

In one in particular, the “ Manchester School Register,” under the 
initial C., he has embalmed much incidental information concern- 
ing his own experiences, and the many local celebrities of Manchester 
and the neighbourhood whom he had personally known, and with 


whom he had been brought into contact. As Horace says of the old 
bard Lucilius, who wrote his own life in his books, as did Tom 
Hearne :-— 


** Tile velut fidis arcana sodalibus olim 

Credebat libris : neque, si male cesserat, unquam 

Decurrens alio, neque si bene : quo fit ut omnis 

Votiva pateat veluti descripta tabella 

Vita senis.”—Serm. lib. ii. vv. 3oO—35. 
And yet the epithet “old” scarcely fits Lucilius, for he died at the 
no great age of forty-six years, not much more than half the age 
which the President of the Chetham Society had reached. 

It must not, however, for a moment be supposed that James 
Crossley was either a mere reader or a mere collector of books; 
these were only phases in his many-sided character, though perhaps, 
as years increased, so did his love of learning and collecting. He 
was much more, an able lawyer, a man of sound judgment, ever 
ready as a public speaker, and prominent in movements for the 
benefit of his fellow-citizens. A very suitable motto to inscribe 
under his portrait in the audit-room at his favourite resort, Chetham 
College, would be, ‘‘ Nil oriturum alias, nil ortum tale fatentes.” 

VOL. IV. Q 
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Underneath another which faces everyone who enters the noble 
Free Library at Manchester, the short yet pithy sentence which is 
at the commencement of this little paper might appropriately be 
inscribed. 

The Dean of Manchester, preaching his funeral sermon in the 
cathedral where he so long worshipped, finely observed, ‘‘ Then his 
vast stores of learning! Are they all gone? Have they perished ? 
For us the book is closed! But whenever I contemplate the death 
of those whose memories were full, whose judgments were sound, or 
whose intellectual powers were great and fruitful, an irresistible 
conviction comes upon me of the immortality of the spiritual and 
intellectual being.” To this we say heartily, “ Amen.” 


Rae 
Collectanea. 


THE DUKEDOM OF CLARENCE.—It is generally said and believed that 
the town of Clare, in Suffolk, in its Latinised form “ Clarentia,” is the 
source from which comes the historic title of Clarence among English duke- 
doms. Sir Richard Baker, in his “ Chronicle,” however, says that “ Lionel, 
third son of the Black Prince (?) married Elizabeth, daughter and heir of 
William Burgh, Earl of Ulster, in Ireland, in whose right he was first 
created Earl of Ulster ; and because he had with her the honour of Clare, 
in the county of Toumond (Thomond), he was in a Parliament created 
Duke of Clarence, as it were of the country about the town and honour of 
Clare, from which Dutchy the name of Clarencieux (being the title of the 
King of Arms for the South Parts of England) is derived.” 

AN ANCIENT BURIAL-GROUND.—An item, which shows the great 
interest which the “New” World must have for archzologists, has 
recently been discovered in the shape of a large burial-ground, fully a 
hundred acres in extent, situated near the junction of the Hart and 
Missouri rivers. Certain indications lead to the belief that it is the site 
of some ancient battle-field, for in many places the ground has been 
excavated in trenches, which are filled with the bones of man and beast, 
and covered by many feet of earth. In other parts there are mounds 
from eight to ten feet high by one hundred and more feet in length, which 
are filled with bones mingled with broken pottery, such as vases, portions 
of bright-coloured flints, and agates. The pottery is of a dark-coloured 
material, as light as wood, and beautifully decorated. No systematic 
exploration has yet been made, only a few holes having been dug in the 
more prominent mounds. On the other side of the Missouri, some little 
distance from this ancient cemetery, there are clear indications of another 
of large dimensions, which has not yet been explored, even in a tentative 
fashion. Unless some grievous error has been made in our methods of 
interpreting natural chronology, there is every reason to believe that 
many of the few relics that have at present been discovered have been 
buried for thousands of years, for they were covered by what Longfellow 
called the “forest primeval,” but which, compared to the life of the world, 
are but trees of yesterday.— Echo. 
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Reviews, 


The Chronicle of Fames I., King of Aragon, surnamed the Conqueror. 
Written by Himself. Translated from the Catalan by the late JOHN 
FORSTER, Esq. With Notes by PASCUAL DE GUAYANGOS. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1883. 

THE thirteenth century was the period of the gradual fall of the Moorish 

power in Spain. Slowly but steadily the Christian kings of the Peninsula 

advanced the outposts of their dominions southward, driving Islam from 
one stronghold to another, Often defeated, but always after a defeat 
achieving a greater victory, they step by step regained the long lost soil 
of Spain from the power of the worshippers of Mahomet. And one 
among the victors, one of the most victorious of all, has left us a priceless 
record of his own share in the war of conquest and extermination. Here 
can we read, in the words of the general who commanded, the stories of 
battles and sieges, the results of which were of European importance. 

He even tells us the names of the various warlike engines which he 

used to batter down the walls of the towns. It has beenasserted by some 

authorities that the chronicle is not of his own composition, and that it 
was merely compiled by some monk from materials furnished by the 

King ; but this view can be refuted from internal evidence, as for example 

where the writer speaks of a personage “ who is with me at the time that 

I am writing this present book.” But, indeed, the whole tone of the work 

breathes the soldier, plain, curt, and to the purpose, without embellish- 

ments of style, but made interesting by the great nature of the incidents 
narrated, utterly different from what the work of a man of letters would 
have been. 

Let us. granting the authenticity of the chronicle, glance briefly at the 
subject-matter. James I. came into the possession of a turbulent 
kingdom. He himself tells us how, at the age of nine years, a little coat 
of mail was lent him to wear on taking possession of his kingdom, which 
was not done without a severe struggle with the rebel dons who disputed 
his right to the throne. Very stirringly told is the story of his strife with 
the rebe] Don Pedro Ahones, and how, when Don Pedro was struck by a 
spear and fell from his horse, the young King alighted and took him in 
his arms saying, “‘ Ah, Don Pedro Ahones, in evil hour were you born: 
why would you not believetheadviceI gave you?”and afterwards, when one 
of the soldiers would have killed the fallen man, how the King said, 
“T tell you that if you strike Don Pedro Ahones, you shall have to strike 
me first.” Surely the monarch with generosity enough to do this 
must have been, with all his faults, not only a brave but a true 
man. Not only have we here his own account of his reign and 
acts, but also a description, probably written by some monk of 
Poblet, of James’s last illness and death, after his long reign of nearly 
sixty years—longer than, as the chronicle remarks, any king had ruled 
since David and Solomon. That great loss to letters, John Forster, 
proved a most efficient translator, and has rendered most clearly and 
faithfully the simple and soldierlike style of King James. The notes by 
Pascual de Guayangos are all that can be desired, as they explain all 
obscure words or phrases in the book. The introduction gives an 
excellent picture of the history of Aragon at the period immediately 
preceding the accession of James. It also gives a short but effective 
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sketch of his character, showing that, although possessing the highest 
qualities as king and general, in private life he was profligate and vicious. 
This is perhaps only what was to be expected of a ruler who succeeded to 
the supreme power at so early an age, power that brought with it the 
strongest temptations for a youth like James, whose race were always 
men of strong passions. But James certainly exceeded all his predeces- 
sors in his inconstancy and caprice, as in addition to his various royal 
unions, he contracted several morganatic marriages. On the whole we 
consider the commentator’s estimate of his character fair and reasonable. 
Explanatory appendices and a glossary of Spanish words and phrases 
close the volumes, which may be conscientiously recommended to all who 
would study the history of the great contest of Christendom versus Islam, 
one of the most exciting subjects that ever engaged the attention of the 
historical student. 


The Life and Times of St. Anselm. By MARTIN RULE, M.A. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1883. 

THE story of one of the greatest saints of the Middle Ages, the good 
and pious Archbishop, the exile for conscience sake, the champion of the 
Church against the tyranny of kingly power, the saintly man in a sinful 
age, assuredly the subject of the book before us has a powerful claim on 
the attention of all Churchmen and lovers of the good and true in man’s 
life. Certain it is that St. Anselm could hardly have had a more appre- 
ciative and scholarly biographerthan Mr. Rule. Anselm represented the 
great active force of his age, education and learning, typified by the Church, 
as opposed to the brute inertia of a would-be despotic monarchy. He 
was more, he was the embodiment of the motive principle in the Church 
itself, which prevented it from becoming a mere stagnant pool aloof from 
the rapids of the world. He was one of the few in that age whom power 
could not make proud, nor adversity resentful. To write a full and 
worthy life of this man, showing his goodness and greatness to the 
utmost, has been the author’s aim. That he has succeeded will be evident 
to all who read the result of his labours. He gives in outline the main 
features of the great questions of the day; describes Anselm in favour 
and out of favour, on his archiepiscopal throne and in banishment, 
setting fairly before the reader both sides of the question, Church 
versus King. Perhaps the most ably-written chapter in the book is the 
one describing the return of the Archbishop from his second exile, when 
the Crown had yielded, and the cause for which he had striven and 
suffered was at length triumphant. The book is a worthy record of a 
worthy life. 

Historic Yorkshire. By WiLLIAM ANDREWS, F.R.H.S. Leeds: Fred. 

R. Spark. 

Is a collection of various papers which have appeared in the Leeds 
Express. The interest of the subject all must admit. The history of 
Yorkshire is, more than can be said of almost any other county, the 
history of England. Accordingly, graphic pictures are given of such 
national events as the massacre of the Jews, the battles of the Standard 
and Marston Moor, the fall and death of Richard II., &c. Not the least 
interesting of the many interesting chapters is that devoted to the story of 
Eugene Aram, which is told tersely and vigorously. Altogether the book 
is one that should be in the hands of every student of English history, 
giving, as it does, excellent descriptions of persons and occurrences which 
are the landmarks of time. 
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Transactions of the Essex Field Club. Edited by W. COLE, Hon. Sec. 
Published by the Club, Buckhurst-hill. 1883. 

To explore the forgotten nooks of the earth where remnants of the past 
may still be found, hidden from the highway of destructive time; to 
gather materials wherewith to make or destroy theories ; in short, to see 
as far as possible the past and futureby the noonday light of the present— 
such are the proper functions of Field Clubs ; and here we have a record 
of the work of one of the most important and indefatigable of them. 
Among the most noticeable and lengthy articles in the volume we may 
mention those on the “ Ancient Fauna of Essex,” by Henry Woodward, 
LL.D.; and ‘‘ Primzval Man in the Valley of the Lea,” by W. G. Smith, 
F.L.S. The whole tendency of Mr. Woodward’s paper is to prove that 
the great plain now occupied by the North Sea was. in times past the 
home of vast herds of oxen and deer and mammoths, and many lions, 
bears, and others of the carnivora, the greater number of which were 
driven away by the irruption of the sea; and that the bones so often 
discovered in the Thames valley are those of animals which, from one 
cause or another, were unable to escape. The book contains an article, 
with portrait, ‘in memoriam’ of Sir Antonio Brady, well known for his 
geological labours in Essex. The whole work is evidently the product of 
much careful exploration and research. 


Notes on Kensington Square and its Notable Inhabitants. By “J.J. M.” 
London: Wakeham & Son. 1883. 

THE most interesting spot in the “ Old Court Suburb,” that Leigh Hunt 
loved and described ; the home of the author of ‘* Vanity Fair,” celebrated 
by him in “‘ Our Square” and other works, it would be strange, indeed, if 
a work like this should not be received with interest and favour. Though 
unpretentious in form, it is excellent in style and matter, and contains 
most valuable notes on old inhabitants of the Square, and also reminis- 
cences of Thackeray by one who knew him well. All who take an 
interest in Kensington would do well to procure this little volume. 


Some London Theatres, Past and Present. By MICHAEL WILLIAMS. 
Sampson Low & Co. 

THIS interesting and valuable work contains much curious information 
concerning the old drama in London. The longest article in the book is 
devoted to “ The Three Lyceums,” but there are also given “‘ The Story 
of Old Sadler’s Wells,” and articles on ‘‘ The Drama in Norton Folgate,” 
“The Drama in Portman Market,” and “ Something about Old Highbury 
Barn.” The book is eminently readable. 


Gudrun and other Stories, from the Epics of The Middle Ages. By 
JouHN Grips. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
THIS is a volume which we prophesy will be dear to the hearts of all 
young people into whose hands it comes. Here may they, in fancy, fight 
by the side of Roland in Roncesvalles, and mourn with Charlemagne over 
the dead heroes, or follow the fortunes of beautiful Gudrun—who was 
wooed by three kings, and won at the cost of so much blood of brave 
men. These stories of the old Norse should possess an eternal interest 
for our nation, for the characters of the old warriors portrayed in them 
are substantially the same as that of the typical Englishmen. Steady, 
fierce, and relentless in battle, ever swift to revenge, but ever swift to for- 
give when the blood was cool from the fight, and ready when anger was 
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past to throw down the sword and seize the wine-cup for a carouse with 
their sometime foes. 

The story of Gudrun, as the author remarks, has been called “ the 
Odyssey of Germany,” just as the “ Niebelungen Lied” is its Ihad; and 
certainly a parallel can be drawn between the story of the royal Greek 
wanderer, with its happy termination, and the tale of the Norse maiden’s 
troubles, which end no less happily. 

The book concludes with a carefully-written and thoughtful series of 
essays on the different sources of the stories. We congratulate the writer 
on having produced a work which appeals to the sympathies of young 
and old. 

The Angelic Pilgrim: an Epical History of the Chaldee Empire. By 

WILLIAM HENRY WATSON. London: George Redway. 1882. 

THIS is an attempt to present, in the form of a poem, a picture of the 
ancient glories of the kingdom of Assyria and its wonderful capital, 
Nineveh, the city whose circumference was fifty-four miles, whose walls 
were a hundred feet high, having 1,500 towers of two hundred feet. 
The time is the period when Tiglath Pileser reigned over Assyria, and 
the book deals with the invasion and conquest of Israel. Of the quality 
of the poetry (?) the less perhaps said the better. The author entitles 
himself “a dreamer in the regions of moral law”; we recognise the 
existence of the laws of coherence, correct accent, rhythm, and 
rhyme ; matters for which, if we may judge from the book before us, the 
vuthor has a most sublime contempt. We confess to being puzzled when 
the writer speaks of men “ walking on like a flower decayed.” Can Mr. 
Watson himself explain the meaning of the line? 


The Bibliography of Swinburne. A Biographical List, arranged in Chro- 
nological Order, of the Published Writings in Verse and Prose of 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. London: George Redway. 1883. 

THERE is little that we need add to the full description of this book 

embodied in the somewhat lengthy title We have herea record of a 

brilliant and remarkable literary life, already extending over a quarter of 

acentury. We will content ourselves by joining heartily in the hope 
expressed in the preface: “ Long distant may the day be when it can be 
made complete in a final sense.” 


The principal articles in 7he Religuary for July are “ Notes on 
Finger Rings,” by J. Lewis André; “A Few Words upon some Old 
Trees,” by the late John Joseph Briggs; and “ The Roman Legions and 
Auxiliaries of Britain,” by Justin Simpson. The present quarterly number 
attains its usual high standard of excellence. 


tee 
@bituatry Memoirs. 


** Emori nolo ; sed me esse mortuum nihil xestimo.”’"—Eficharmus. 


THE death is announced at Venice, on the 25th of August, of Mr. 
RAWDON BROWN, editor of the “ Calendar of Venetian State Papers,” pub- 
lished in the Rolls Series. Already known for his “ Four Years at the 
Court of Henry VIII.,” compiled from certain despatches of Giustiniani, 
Mr. Rawdon Brown was appointed in 1862 to calendar the State Papers 
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and Manuscripts relating to English affairs preserved in the archives of 
Venice and Northern Italy. Forthe formation of the collection at Venice 
alone, no fewer than 2,276 depositories had been ransacked, and the 
volumes and bundles of papers were estimated at 12,000,000. By the end 
of 1876 Mr. Rawdon Brown had published five volumes of his Calendar, 
extending from 1202 to 1554. Since then, two parts of the sixth volume 
have appeared, and Part ii., bringing the work down to 1558, is nearly 
ready tor publication. Mr. Brown also transmitted to the Public Record 
Office 126 volumes of valuable transcripts. These are open to the public, 
and have proved very useful to various historians. Resident at Venice, 
immersed nearly all his long life in the study of Italian manuscripts, 
erudite and painstaking, Mr. Rawdon Brown was eminently fitted for the 
task entrusted to him; and his labours were crowned with no mean 
success. 

BARON AUGUST VON KOLLER died at Baden, near Vienna, on August 
25, aged 78. The deceased had been a great traveller, especially in Italy and 
Syria, and he was a well-informed and judicious collector. His house at 
Vienna was a small and valuable museum, rich in objects of Eastern art. 
The Baron had been for many years Austrian Minister Resident at the 


Court of Hanover. 


Meetings of Learned Societies. 
METROPOLITAN. 


BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—The fortieth annual Con- 
gress of this Association was held at Dover during the week commencing 
Monday, August 20. The proceedings were opened by the public recep- 
tion of the Council and members, at a luncheon given at the “ Lord 
Warden” Hotel, by the Mayor and Corporation. In consequence of the 
absence of Lord Granville, the President, the inaugural address had to be 
omitted. After luncheon, the party went by train to the Priory Station, 
whence they walked to the Town Hall. There a farewell address from 
the Corporation was presented by the Town Clerk, and duly acknow- 
ledged. Mr. Edward Knocker, F.S.A., and Honorary Librarian to the 
Corporation, explained at considerable length the history of that ancient 
building (the Maison Dieu), and gave also a full account of the records, 
charters, seals, and other treasures of the borough. The Mayor also 
produced for inspection the regalia, together with the ancient horn, seals, 
and silver oar belonging to the borough. These were commented upon 
at some length by Mr. George Lambert and Mr. Walter de Grey Birch. 
The party afterwards proceeded to St. Martin’s Priory, which has lately 
been revived as Dover College, and there Dr. Astley gave a description 
of the restored buildings, and a history of the ancient establishment, 
which was long converted to secular uses, and employed till a very recent 
date as a farm-house. The evening sitting of the Congress was held at the 
new Town Hall, inthe Maison Dieu, on Monday evening, when the chair 
was taken by the Mayor. An address from the Kent Archzological Society 
was read by Sir Walter Stirling. It cordially welcomed to Dover the 
Association, whose former Congresses at Canterbury and Maidstone had 
led to the formation of the local society. The following papers were 
read: (1) “On the History and Progress of the British Archzological 
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Association since its Foundation at Canterbury in 1844,” by Mr. Thomas 
Morgan, F.S.A., vice-president and treasurer. (2) “On St. Thomas, the 
Patron Saint of Dover,” by the Rev. Scott Robertson, F.S.A. (3) “On 
the Samphire Plant, as made Memorable by Shakespeare at Dover,” by 
Mr. H. S. Cuming, V.P. Tuesday’s programme included an excursion by 
train to Richborough Castle and Sandwich. By a special arrangement with 
the authorities, the party were allowed to alight from the train under the 
walls of Richborough (the Rutupiz of the Romans), over which they were 
led by a local antiquarian, Mr. George Dowker, who gave a short account, 
partly descriptive and partly historical, of that ancient fortress. Their 
examination of the ruins being ended, the party proceeded by train to 
Sandwich. Here they were conducted over St. Mary’s Church by the 
vicar of the parish, the Rev. A. M. Chichester. Thence they proceeded 
to the old Town Hall, where they were received by the Mayor, who 
exhibited a collection of pictures relating to this ancient Cinque Port, and 
presented by the Ashburnhams, who are large landowners in these parts. 
These were made the subject of comments by Mr. Thomas Dorman. 
After lunch at the “ Bell” Hotel, the party were escorted to see the town 
walls and Barbican, the Fisher’s Gate, the Church of St. Clement, and 
St. Bartholomew’s Chapel and Hospital, which were explained and 
described in detail. On their way back to Dover the archeologists 
stopped at Walmer, and visited the castle and beautiful gardens surround- 
ing the old structure, so famous and well known to the readers of history 
as the favourite abode of William Pitt, Lord Liverpool, and the Duke of 
Wellington, who died here whilst holding the wardenship of the Cinque 
Ports. The return to Dover was effected early in the evening. The 
papers read on Tuesday evening were of more than average interest, that 
of Sir James Picton on “The Ethnology and Nomenclature of Kent” 
provoking considerable discussion. The paper went to show that if it 
was fair to argue from the names of villages, and especially from their 
terminations, Kent is far more decidedly Saxon than either Norfolk or 
Wiltshire, or probably any other English county. Sir James Picton also 
mentioned the Dene or Dane Holes at the north-west corner of the 
county ; but these it was agreed had nothing in common with the termina- 
tion “ den” in such names as Tenterden, Rolvenden, &c., in Central and 
Southern Kent. Canon Scott Robertson read a paper on the long destroyed 
churches of Dover, which are variously stated by different authorities as 
having been three, four, and even six, and he showed that three of these 
churches, St. Nicholas, St. John, and St. Martin, were all embraced under 
one single roof, the separate parish churches being represented by 
separate aisles, each with its altar. On Wednesday, the party, a little 
over one hundred strong, made an excursion to Westenhanger, Hythe, 
Folkestone, &c. It had been originally intended to include Saltwood 
Castle in the list of places to be visited, but some difficulties arose at the 
last moment, and therefore it was dropped out of the programme. At 
Westenhanger carriages were in waiting to convey them to Lyminge 
Church, of the history and architecture of which the vicar, Canon 
Jenkins, gave them a detailed account. From Lyminge they drove back, 
by way of the Stone-street—s¢ratum, the Roman-road, and proceeded to 
view the interesting ruins of Westenhanger House (Rosamond’s Bower), 
and thence again on to Lympne, the Portus Lemanis of the old Roman 
writers. Here both the church and the ruins of the castle were inspected, 
their architectural peculiarities and past history being made the subject 
of comments by the vicar of the parish and Mr. E. Loftus Brock. From 
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Lympne they proceeded to Hythe. Here the parish church with its 
curious crypt andits store of Saxon skulls was inspected, the details being 
explained by thevicar. At the evening meeting at the Town Hall, Dover, 
Mr. T. Morgan, F.S.A., in the chair, the first paper treated of the old 
church and pharos in Dover Castle, and was from the pen of Mr. J. T. 
Irvine, who was associated with the late Sir Gilbert Scott in the work of 
its restoration. It was illustrated by drawings, sections, and elevations 
made at that time, and stated at considerable length Sir Gilbert Scott’s 
and the writer’s own reasons for believing that it was not of Roman work- 
manship at all, but was built by Anglo-Saxon hands about A.D. 980, 
whilst portions were only a few years earlier than the Conquest. The 
paper was followed by a discussion, in which Mr. Loftus Brock and one 
or two local antiquarians took part, one of whom protested against the 
demolition of the theory which ascribes the work to the Romans whilst 
masters of the British shore. The other paper, by Mr. Dowker, went to 
show that there was an eastern wall at Richborough, that the Roman 
oysters did not come from Rutupiz, and that there was great difficulty 
in explaining the raised platform in the centre of the enclosure in 
the form of a cross. The paper was long and dreary, and its state- 
ments were controverted by one or-two of the archzologists, but the 
lateness of the hour prevented the subject from being fully discussed. 
On Thursday a large party visited Canterbury, where at the Guildhall 
they were received by the Mayor and the members of the Corporation. 
An address of welcome was read by the Town Clerk, in which a reference 
was made to the first Congress of the Association, held in that city in 1844. 
At the request of the Mayor, Mr. George Lambert gave a short description 
of the regalia, commenting on the mace, which is of the time of 
Charles II., and the fine specimen of a large sword of state, on which 
was the following inscription: “This sworde was granted by our 
gratious Sovereign Lord King Jeames to this city of Canterbury and to 
Thomas Paramore, Esq., being then Mayor of the same city, to be borne 
before him and al others that shal succeed him.” This was followed by 
an account of the seals of the borough, and of the early representation of 
Canterbury Cathedral on seals in the British Museum, by Mr. Walter de 
Grey Birch, F.S.A. ; and then, under the guidance of Mr. J. R. Hall, the 
members and visitors proceeded to the cathedral, where the Vice-Dean, 
the Ven. Archdeacon Harrison, gave a history of the sacred edifice, 
assisted by the Hon. and Rev. Canon Fremantle, Mr. E. P. Loftus 
Brock, F.S.A., pointing out and commenting on its most interesting 
architectural features. After more than two hours spent in the 
perambulation of the cathedral, ending with a visit to the crypt, where 
Mr. Brock suggested there were evidences of Roman work on some of 
the columns supporting the vaulted roof, the party repaired for luncheon 
to the Foresters’ Hall. Afterwards a visit was made to St. Augustine’s 
monastery, now used as a College for Church Missionaries, and where a 
paper on the history of the establishment was read by the Rev. J. Orger, 
the late sub-Warden, who pointed out in the gardens of the college many 
of the early remains of the walls and cloisters of the original monastery. 

With a visit to the museum of the city and an inspection of some of the 
Roman antiquities given to it by the late Mr. John Brent, F.S.A., and an 
examination of the fresco lately discovered in the hall of the King’s 
bridge, formerly a house for pilgrims and wayfarers, and now used as a 
charitable institution for certain poor women and men, the day’s pro- 
ceedings came to a close, and the party returned to Dover. In the 
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evening, in the Council Chamber, with Mr. Thomas Morgan, F.S.A., in 
the chair, Mr. Brock, F.S.A., read a paper by Professor Hayter Lewis, 
F.S.A., on “ Sandown Castle,” and this was followed by a paper written 
by Mr. Richard Sims on “ Municipal Documents relating to Dover in the 
British Museum,” and another by Mr. George Lambert, F.S.A., on “ St. 
Dunstan, the Patron Saint of Goldsmiths.” Friday was devoted to a 
second visit to Canterbury, where, under the guidance of Mr. Cecil Brent, 
F.S.A., visits were paid to the Castle, now used as a storehouse for coals ; 
to St. Mildred’s Church, where Mr. J. R. Hall and Mr. Loftus Brock, 
F.S.A., gave descriptions of the edifice ; to the ruins of St. Pancras, and 
afterwards to St. Martin’s Church, where the Roman remains were 
pointed out and commented on by the Rev. H. Goodwin, in the 
absence of the Rev. Canon Routledge, and Mr. Brock. Mr. Cecil Brent 
then took a portion of the party to the ruins of the Norman infirmary 
church, belonging to the monastery of Christ Church, and thence, through 
the “dark entry,” celebrated by Barham in his famous “ Ingoldsby 
Legends,” to the Green Court, to see the Norman staircase and the two 
Roman columns brought from the chancel arch of the ruined church of 
Reculver (the Regulbium of the Romans). Thence the archzologists 
went to the remains of the Black Friars, to the West gate of the city, and 
the gateway of Margaret Roper’s house, and then to the Church of St. 
Dunstan, on the history of which Mr. Hall read a short account from his 
recently-published “ Handbook of Canterbury.” After luncheon, the 
party proceeded by railway to Shepherd’s-well station, whence, carriages 
being in waiting, they were driven to Barfreston Church, a fine specimen 
of rich Norman work, and there, after the Rev. E. Austen had said a few 
words, Mr. Loftus Brock gave a fuller description of its history and 
architecture. The drive was then continued to Coldred Church, and 
attention was directed by the Rev. Irvine Wimberley to the Roman 
encampment close by, which, although a small one, is a very good 
specimen of an entrenched earthwork, fully bearing out all the well-known 
characteristics of Roman fortitication. The well, said to be Roman, was 
also visited, and its history commented on by the rector. At the evening 
meeting held in the Council Chamber, Dover, Major-General Newdigate, 
the General commanding the south-eastern district, in the chair, two 
papers were read. The first, by Mr. Thomas Blashill, dealt with the 
“ Archeological Arrangements of Dover Castle,” for most of which he 
claimed a more recent date than that usually assigned to them in the 
local histories and guide books. The keep, he said, was distinctly 
Norman, and not more than 700 years old. He also rejected the tradition 
that ascribes the creation of the several towers by which it is fortified 
externally to the companions in arms of the Conqueror, after whom they 
are severally named. The paper was illustrated with drawings of other 
Norman castles of contemporary date, both in England and on the 
Continent, such as Rochester, the Tower of London, Arques, Falaise, &c. 
The other paper, by Mr. De Grey Birch, gave a brief list of some of the 
ancient territories and peoples in the British and Saxon times, carrying 
back the origin of several of our chief towns and districts (Birmingham 
for instance) to a very remote antiquity indeed. This last paper raised a 
short discussion, and votes of thanks were passed to both the lecturers.— 
Saturday was devoted to an examination of the chief fortifications of the 
town of Dover itself, including not only the castle, on the East Cliff, but 
those less well-known fortifications on the western heights. Mr. George 
R. Wright here acted as their cécerone. Having ascended the steep ciitf 
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which rises above Snargate-street, the archzologists were first shown the 
traces lately brought to light of the little round church belonging to the 
Knights Templars, within the walls of which tradition has recorded as a 
fact the surrender of these dominions to the Pope of Rome in the person 
of his legate, Cardinal Pandulph, by King John. Mr. George Wright, in 
a paper read on the spot, urged the strong historical probability of this 
tradition, from which, however, Mr. George Lambert Sevensed, avowing 
his own belief that such surrender was made in the Church of Temple 
Ewell, now called simply Ewell, a few miles distant from Dover. The 
next spot visited was the Bredanstone, on which Lord Palmerston was 
installed as Warden of the Cinque Ports, under a precept of the ancient 
court of Shepway in August, 1861. This stone, it should be said, is part 
of a Roman Pharos which once stood on this spot, and of which the 
foundation is still clearly discernible in the quarters of the married 
soldiers a few feet below. The church of St. Mary, with its Anglo-Saxon 
arches and Norman tower, was next visited, the chief features of the 
sacred fabric being explained by Canon Puckle, by whose zeal and good 
sense the structure was saved from almost utter ruin, and has since been 
carefully repaired. Canon Puckle stated that the church was remarkable 
for two things—first, because it was built upon the foundation of some of 
the largest Roman baths to be seen within the kingdom ; and, secondly, 
because in digging up the chancel they had found a corpse most richly 
embalmed and dressed as a knight, which there was good reason for 
believing was that of King Stephen, who died at Boulogne or Calais, and 
whose heart was sent over to England for burial at Feversham. It was 
mentioned incidentally by Mr. Walford that the west front of St. Mary’s 
Church had formed the subject of one of Turner’s earliest and best 
paintings. Having completed their inspection of St. Mary’s Church, the 
party next made their way to the ruined fragments of St. Martin’s Church, 
near the market-place, which, like St. Mary’s, had for its foundation a 
Roman bath. This was followed by a hasty visit to the local museum, 
which is especially rich in geological specimens and in its collections of 
natural history, but decidedly weak in the department of antiquities. 
Some gravestones, with Runic inscriptions, and a truncated female figure 
of Roman workmanship, lately dug up near the market-place, were much 
admired. The next place visited was St. James’s Church, the same in 
which tradition states the Shepway Courts were once held ; but this Mr. 
E. Knocker showed, in a carefully prepared paper, tobe an error. It was 
the Admiralty and the Chancery Court of the Cinque Ports that was held 
here, in the southern transept, as attested by the records or reports, bound 
in several volumes, and by the seats or recesses for the officers of the 
court, which remain to the present time. The structure of the church 
itself was also commented upon by one or two of the members. After 
lunch at the “ Royal Oak” Hotel, the party, reinforced by several members 
of the Kent Archzological Society, met at the gates of the castle, where 
they were received by Major Plunket, Major Sturt, and General 
Newdigate. Under the guidance of those officers they inspected every 
part of the fortress, its ancient Saxon church and Roman Pharos, its keep 
and subterranean vaults, the constable’s tower, and the military stores 
and armoury, each of which were explained in its turn. Canon Puckle 
claimed for the church a date of erection which would carry it back to 
the fourth century, soon after the Diocletian persecution, and he pointed 
out how very much of Roman work and materials was shown in the 
foundation and of the walls and windows. The restoration of the church, 
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he added, had been carried out by the wise judgment of the late Sir 
Gilbert Scott, who had found the sacred fabric used as a coal-cellar for 
the castle, and choked up to the depth of eight or nine feet with filth and 
rubbish. Other parts of the castle, which were shown to the party and 
made the subject of separate comment, were the large chamber in which 
Charles V. was here entertained for three days by Henry VIII., and the 
chamber occupied by the “ virgin” Queen Elizabeth. The armoury, also, 
and the guns on the ramparts—including, of course, Queen Elizabeth’s 
pocket pistol, so called—were much admired. At the evening meeting 
a paper was read by Mr. S. Kershaw, Librarian of Lambeth Palace, upon 
the various bodies of Protestants who had settled in Kent as refugees 
from ecclesiastical oppression in France, and had found a kospitable 
reception at Canterbury, Dover, and Folkestone, where they introduced 
a variety of silk and other manufactures, now chiefly removed to Spital- 
fields. He pointed out that these refugees from “the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes” had imported into this country much of skilled labour 
and handicraft, and had helped largely to increase its wealth ; and he 
showed how very many of the members of the Protestant Churches which 
were allowed to meet and hold services in the crypt of Canterbury 
Cathedral had risen to commercial, or literary, or ecclesiastical celebrity. 
In proof of this he instanced the Bouveries, now Viscounts Folkestone 
and Earls of Radnor ; the Papillons, Casaubons, Tournays, Lefevres, &c, 
Mr. G. Lambert added some appropriate remarks on the French Protestant 
Hospital and Almshouses near Victoria Park. The meeting was brought 
to a conclusion by the usual vote of complimentary thanks to the Mayor 
and Corporation of Dover, and the gentlemen who had read papers, or 
had otherwise helped on the work of the Congress, which were passed 
unanimously. Although this concluded the actual business of the 
Congress, the first three days of the following week were added as “ extra 
days” for such of the members as chose to avail themselves of a trip 
across the Channel. Accordingly about fifty of the party on Monday 
morning crossed over to France, where, under the guidance of local 
archeologists, they visited Abbeville, where the very fine church of St. 
Wolfran was duly inspected, as also was Amiens, with its magnificent 
cathedral, museum, churches, and remains of its old fortifications. The 
archeologists next proceeded to St. Acheul, the original home of the 
bishopric of Amiens, but now a Jesuit college and seminary. Here they 
were shown the stone coffin which is said to contain the bones of St. 
Firmin, the patron saint of the city and founder of the see. Here, too, 
Mr. George Lambert, F.S.A., read a paper on the historic “ Field 
of Cloth of Gold,” which the party had hoped to have visited on passing 
through Calais. The weather throughout was extremely fine, and the only 
drawback to the Congress was the absence of its president, Lord Granville. 


PROVINCIAL. 

BRISTOL AND CLIFTON JUNIOR ARCHITECTS’ SOCIETY.—Aug. 18. 
The members visited Temple Church, an object of great architectural 
interest in Bristol, The assembly took place in the Weavers’ Chapel, 
where a paper on the church was read by Mr. Wm. J. Hill, hon. secretary 
of the society. Mr. Hill touched on the supposed foundation of the 
church by the Knights Templars in the 12th century. After referring to the 
attempts made at various times to strengthen the tower, Mr. Hill gave 
several extracts from writings describing the appearance of the leaning 
tower at different stages and periods, also a history and description of the 
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Weavers’ Chapel, and the monumental brasses contained in it, together 
with a description of the other portions of the church, and especially the 
beautiful candelabra. 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.—Axg. 18. 
Under the leadership of Mr. C. Hardwick, the members inspected Pen- 
wortham Church, the Priory, Castle-hill, and the Roman Station at 
Walton-le-Dale, at each place Mr. Hardwick giving a description of the 
antiquarian subjects connected therewith. In the evening at Preston. a 
meeting was held under the presidency of Sir Thomas Baker, Bart. The 
Chairman, in referring to their visits that afternoon, remarked that he had 
been disposed to regard the Roman remains which existed in Manchester 
as trivial. inconsistent, and unimportant. But from henceforth he would 
look with pride upon the Roman arch, and if any one should ask him if 
they had any Roman remains in Manchester, he would point to the arch 
and show that as a genuine Roman remain. Mr. Hardwick then 
gave an account of the places which they had that afternoon in- 
spected. He quoted mainly from his own publications, and referred 
with regret to the fact that several of the Roman remains he had 
presentedto the Preston Museum which he had obtained from the Roman 
Station at Walton-le-Dale had been lost. He also adverted to the 
“ Cuerdale find.” Mr. Esdale also gave an account of Penwortham from 
the time of Domesday. 


SOMERSETSHIRE ARCH AZOLOGICAL AND NATURAL HISTORY 
SociEry.—The twenty-fifth annual meeting of this society commenced 
at Wiveliscombe on Tuesday, August 21, under the presidency of Mr. 
C. I. Elton. The proceedings began with the installation of the 
President for the ensuing year, Mr. W. E. Surtees. The Secretary then 
read the report, which showed the satisfactory progress of the society. 
Mr. Surtees then delivered an address, in the course of which he sketched 
out the programme of the proceedings, and referred to the past prosperity 
of Wiveliscombe and its manufactures of woollen cloth. He also gave 
some interesting recollections of various departed Somersetshire worthies. 
At the conclusion of the address, Dr. Prior moved a vote of thanks to 
the President, which was carried unanimously. A vote of £250 towards 
the alterations and improvements at the Castle concluded the business of 
the opening meeting. The first excursion was to the parish church, where 
the rector, the Rev. J. T. Trott, gave many interesting particulars of its 
history. The old palace, the Castle Rock, Huish Champflower Church, 
and the town of Dulverton were afterwards visited, and various papers were 
read at the evening meetings, of which the chief were :—“ Wiveliscombe 
and its Neighbourhood,” written by Mr. Waldron, read by the Rev. H. C. 
Ruddock ; “ The Roman House at Whitestaunton,” by Mr. C. I. Elton ; 
and “Somerset Churches,” by Mr. Ferrey, F.S.A. The proceedings 
closed at Dulverton on Thursday, the 23rd, the whole meeting having been 
most successful. 


YORKSHIRE ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—The annual meeting of 
this society took place on Wednesday, August 29, at Hull. An excursion 
was made to Partington Church, which is supposed to date from the 
reign of Edward III., and which was described by Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, 
F.S.A. The party afterwards proceeded to Hedon, where the parish 
church and old buildings of the town were fully examined. 
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Antiquarian ews ¢ Motes. 


A COMMISSION of German savanis have been sent by the Court of 
Vienna to study the Oriental manuscripts in the Vatican librarv, and the 
Pope has given orders that a private room shall be placed at their 
disposal. 

In the Luther Exhibition at the British Museum is shown a curious 
engraving representing Luther writing his Theses on the Wittenberg 
Church door with a penof great length, which passes through a lion's 
head, typifying the Church of Rome, and knocks off the tiara of Pope 
Leo X. From this pen smaller ones are drawn by other Reformers. The 
engraving was published in 1617. 

CARLYLE’S old house in Cheyne-row, Chelsea, is advertised for sale. A 
correspondent of the Zzmes asks: “Are there not sufficient friends of 
Carlyle to start a subscription and buy the house? A library of the 
author’ books, foreign translations, pictures relating to Carlyle, manu- 
scripts, &c., might be placed in it, and the Carlyle Society could certainly 
find no place more suitable for their meetings.” 

THE completion is announced of a new family history by Mr. William 
Fraser, LL.D., Deputy Keeper of Records in Edinburgh. “The Chiefs 
of Grant,” privately printed like all the previous family histories of the 
same well-known antiquary, occupies three quarto volumes, and is 
profusely illustrated with portraits, drawings of castles and ancient 
weapons, and fac-similes of charters and correspondence. 

THE returns of the Mitchell Library at Glasgow for the week ending 
Saturday, September 1, show that, from its commencement in November, 
1877, no less than 2,000,468 volumes have been issued. Of this number 
only about 8 per cent. have been works of fiction, while history and 
biography reach 22 per cent. The first book issued was “ Liber Officialis 
Sancti Andree” (Abbotsford Club). 

StR EDMUND BECKETT, Q.C.. at whose expense the west front of St. 
Albans Cathedral has been “restored” in the most wanton manner, has 
fixed the apex-stone of the cross which is to surmount the front. The 
work of “restoring” this part of the cathedral will shortly be completed. 
It is to be hoped that better taste has been shown in other parts than at 
the west end, where the work of “restoration” has been deplorably 
destructive. 

Mr. HENRY GRAY, antiquarian and topographical bookseller, of 
Cathedral-yard, Manchester, has just issued No. 11 of his catalogue of 
books, pamphlets, views, &c., of Wales and the Border counties. Among 
them are several rare and choice works dealing with history and antiquities 
of Cheshire, Herefordshire, Monmouthshire, Shropshire, North and 
South Wales, together with a large assortment of miscellaneous works of 
an antiquarian character. 

In the 7imes of August 31, Mr. T. C. Trowbridge calls attention to the 
impediments placed by the Turkish Government in the way of British 
exploration in Northern Syria and Mesopotamia. He adds:“ I have 
myself visited certain mounds that are found between Aintab and Adana, 
that contain, without doubt, what are now so well known as Hittite anti- 
quities. These mounds have not been excavated, but the pictured slabs 
are partially uncovered, and evidently form part of a building now covered 
with earth.” 
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NOTWITHSTANDING the doubts which have been raised in some 
uarters regarding the story of Lady Godiva’s ride through Coventry, 
the well-known legend was again commemorated on the August Bank- 
holiday by a procession in that ancient town, the pageant being the most 
complete of its kind that has taken place there for many years. Besides 
the representative of the Lady Godiva the procession contained repre- 
sentatives of the various trades of Coventry, and a long string of historical 
characters more or less connected with the city’s ancient history. 

THE following articles, more or less of an antiquarian nature, appear 
among the contents of the magazines for September: Zhe Century, “A 
Burns Pilgrimage ;” Merry England, “ About Westminster ;” Longman's 
Magazine, “Titles,” by Dr. Freeman, and “The Last Words of 
Cleanthes ;” Art Fournal, “The Museum of Arab Art at Cairo,” and 
“The Museum of the Prado at Madrid ;” 7zme, “ The Tower of London,” 
and “ Sketches of Recent Travel ;” Zemple Bar, “ Notes of a Wanderer 
in Skye ;” Gentleman’s Magazine, “The English Staple ;” Belgravia, 
“ Calais.” 

THE Roxburghe Club has issued to its members “ Quatuor Sermones,” 
reprinted from the first edition printed by Caxton at Westminster. The 
original work bears no date, but is conjectured to have been printed in 
1483. It is without folios or catch-words. Mr. Blades says that in this 
book the paragraph mark is first used—a mark which never appears in 
the early state of the type in which the work is printed. Nine copies of 
the first edition of the “‘ Sermones” are known ; only two of these are in 
private hands. 

A CORRESPONDENT points out that Margaret of York, the third wife 
of Charles the Bold, who died at Malines in 1503, was buried there, in 
the church of a monastery, which was sold as national property during 
the French Revolution, and serves now as a forage store for the garrison. 
The monument over the tomb was destroyed by the iconoclasts of the 
sixteenth century, but the tomb itself, which is under the chancel, appears 
to have remained untouched. The correspondent therefore suggests that 
the remains of the Princess should be transported to Bruges, to be buried 
there beside those of her husband. 

THE collection of drawings, miniatures, &c., known as the ‘‘ Sunder- 
land Collection,” was recently disposed of by Messrs. Christie. Among 
those present were Mr. Burton, Sir Frederick Leighton, and Sir William 
Gregory. The most important lot put up for sale was the celebrated 
painting of “ Sampson and Delilah,” by Andrea Mantegna, which, after a 
spirited contest, was purchased for the National Gallery for £2,362 Ios. 
The series of Venetian architectural drawings on vellum fetched 450 
guineas ; the two Hamilton pictures £1,785, and the Nativity, a fine 
miniature, £126 5s. The total realised by the 138 lots was £4,895 16s. 

THE list of new works lately published by Mr. Murray contains, infer 
alia, the following items, which may be of interest to our readers, namely: 
“ Life and Works of Raphael, with particular reference to recently- 
discovered records ;” “ Recreations and Studies of a Country Clergy- 
man of the Last Century ;” ‘‘ James and Philip van Arteveld,” by James 
Hutton ; and “‘ The History and Antiquities of Herefordshire,” by W. H. 
Cooke, Q.C. Among the books announced as forthcoming are: Dr. 
Schliemann’s “ Results of the Latest Excavations at Troy,” and “ London: 
Its History, Antiquarian and Modern,” by James Thorne, F.S.A. 

A COMMEMORATION festival in honour of Martin Luther has lately 
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been held in the towns of Erfurt and Eisenach, in Germany. It consisted 
of grand historical processions, made up to a large extent by a number 
of students from almost every university in the Fatherland, and swelled 
by people from all parts of Germany. The principal procession was 
headed by a gorgeously-emblazoned, trumpet-bearing, Imperial herald, 
and the pageant was closed by the procession coiling itself round a 
colossal bust of Luther to listen to a commemorative address from the 
Court and garrison preacher at Potsdam. The procession was a sort of 
rehearsal of the 400th anniversary of the birth of Luther, which will be 
celebrated in Germany in November. 

THE new building in Montague-street, which is to accommodate the 
Department of Prints and Drawings in the British Museum, is far 
advanced. “In the upper story,” writes the Athenaeum, “will be two 
galleries, leading from the old Bird Gallery, the one for the exhibition of 
prints, the other for drawings. In the lower story rooms are to be set 
apart for the use of students, as studies for the officers of the department, 
&c. Another part of the new building will afford additional accommo- 
dation to the Department of Manuscripts, and a large room will be added 
to the Department of Medizval Antiquities. The whole of the ground 
floor of the new structure has been appropriated to the Department of 
Printed Books, and includes a new Reading Room for those who consult 
newspapers and similar publications, and a large room for storing such 
works.” 

AMONG the most recent additions to the National Portrait Gallery are 
three of great interest, which have been added by the painter and donor, 
Mr. George Frederick Watts, R.A. One isthe venerable Lord Lynd- 
hurst, the last portrait ever painted of him, when he was go years of age ; 
another is a portrait of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, which was commenced 
at Constantinople in the year after the Crimean war. The third portrait 
is that of Lord Lyons, father of the present Ambassador at Paris, and 
was also painted at Constantinople. The well-known portrait of Sir 
William Hamilton, painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, a full-length seated 
figure, holding a large book open across his knees, and a view of Vesuvius 
with an Italian stone pine in the background, has been deposited in the 
National Portrait Gallery on loan by the Trustees of the Gallery. 

A SINGULAR (presumed) relic of archaic philology has been brought 
under the notice of the Palestine Exploration Fund. The relic consists of 
pieces of skin containing portions of the Book of Deuteronomy and the 
Commandments, in Pheenician characters, which have been recovered from 
a Bedouin tribe located on the eastern side of the Jordan. The period to 
which the writing is to be referred is presumably identical with that of the 
Moabite Stone—that is, about 800 B.c. The documents are in slips, 
the skin being dark and discoloured, and the writing requiring to be 
brought out by spirits of wine. They have been examined by Mr. Bond, 
the principal librarian of the British Museum; Dr. Ginsberg ; Mr. W. Aldis 
Wright, of Cambridge; Dr. Horning, of the MS. Department of the 
British Museum; Dr. Van Starland, and Mr. Ernest Bridge, of the 
Hebrew and Assyrian Departments of the same Institution, and other 
gentlemen, who pronounce the relic a forgery. 

A REMARKABLE and highly interesting “find,” both to historians 
and archzologists, has lately been made in the village of Tintinhull, in 
Somerset. Ina garret in the house of the churchwarden was discovered 
a great pile of parchments, letters, and books of various descriptions, and 
amongst this pile of much that was useless were found the church books, 
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carefully bound and well preserved, written in various but clerkly hands, 
and giving a concise account of the history of the church from the year 
1678 back to 1432. Many of the entries are highly curious, and illustrate 
the village life of the period. Bishop Hobhouse has lectured in the 
village upon the books, and the vicar, the Rev. J. B. Hyson, is preparing 
a pamphlet upon them.—A thenaeum. 

THE late Mr. J. F. Stanford, F.R.S., having left £5,000 to be expended 
on the completion of his projected ‘‘ Dictionary of Anglicised Words and 
Phrases,” the University of Cambridge accepted the bequest, and have 
entrusted the Syndics of the Pitt Press with the execution of the scheme 
drawn up by the committee appointed to report on the conditions of the 
bequest. The objects of the scheme are twofold: first, to provide an 
ample book of reference for readers who only know English; and, 
secondly, to show the alien words imported into our language since the 
introduction of printing. The use of alien words and phrases in English 
and American literature is to be illustrated by quotations with references, 
and as far as possible the time of first introduction will be traced. It is 
obvious that such a Dictionary cannot be compiled with any approach to 
completeness without a great deal of voluntary aid, and accordingly the 
Editor, Mr. C. A. M. Fennell, is inviting both systematic and occasional 
contributions. He is ready to send instructions for contributors on 
application to him addressed, 8, Fitzwilliam-street, Cambridge. 

AT Modena, among the archives of the noble house of Este, a very 
curious and important planisphere, dating from the year 1502, has 
been discovered. It was, as appears from a manuscript accompanying 
it, given to Herculeo d’Este, by Cantino, his political agent at Lisbon ; 
and on it are traced the outlines of all the New World countries which 
were discovered by Gaspard Cortereal towards the close of the fifteenth 
century. Geographers will recognise in this part of the planisphere the 
prototype of that map of the New World which until the middle of the 
sixteenth century was usually bound up with Ptolemy’s works ; but the 
valuable relic is mainly remarkable because it apparently proves that the 
coast of the peninsula of Florida, as well as the eastern portion of what 
is now the United States, must have been visited by voyagers of whose 
names and nationalities we know nothing some time before the 
discovery of Central America. It, in fact, re-opens a question which has 
never been satisfactorily settled, and affords a powerful argument in 
favour of those writers who maintain, in face of the claims of Vespucci, 
Colon, and the adventurers of the age of Elizabeth and James I., that 
the Old World shook hands with the New long ere any of those 
celebrated navigators were born or thought of.—S?¢. Fames’s Gazette. 

SANTA FE, the capital of New Mexico and the oldest city in the Ame- 
rican Union, has lately been celebrating its tercentenary, or rather what 
is believed to be the 333rd year of its existence. The surrounding region 
was occupied after a fashion by the Spaniards, under Coronado, who, in 
1550, laid out the city, which still preserves in many respects the charac- 
teristics of a medizval Spanishtown. The houses are mostly one-storied. 
All that are not wooden are built of sun-dried bricks, so that in appear- 
ance they differ little from the ground on which they are raised. Even 
the cathedral and the “ palaces ” of the Governor and the Archbishop are 
built in this fashion. The chief industry is gold and silver filigree work, 
which is frequently of remarkable ingenuity and beauty. Very many ex- 
quisite specimens of this work formed one of the chief attractions of the 
“exhibition,” which was itself the principal feature of the tercentennial 
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celebration. The Pueblo Indians also exhibited some very interesting 
examples of their singular earthenware, which is a continuation of the old 
Mexican work. Some of them represent grotesque figures like the old 
Aztec divinities ; others domestic utensils of all kinds. All of them are 
usually of bright colours. Some authorities contend that the present city 
of Santa Fé is only a continuation of an older Aztec town named Cicuye. 
The railway now connects it directly with the port of Guymas, on the 
Gulf of California, whence, no doubt, steamers will run across to Australia, 
Japan, and China, opening up a future hardly dreamt of by the first 
Spanish settlers. 

THE following is a list of the general committee elected at the meeting 
held at Marlborough House on June 25 for the promotion of a British 
school of archzological and classical studies at Athens, as proposed at 
the annual meeting of the Hellenic Society (see p. 104 ante) :—H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, President ; H.R.H. the Duke of Albany ; the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; the Duke of Devonshire, the Marquises of Salis- 
bury and Lansdowne ; Earl Granville ; the Earl of Rosebery ; the Earl 
of Carnarvon ; the Earl of Dufferin; Earl Cairns; Lord Houghton ; 
Lord Reay ; the Archbishop of Dublin; the Bishop of Durham; Lord 
Justice Bowen; Mr. Gladstone, Sir Stafford Northcote; Mr. A. J. B. 
Beresford Hope ; Baron F. de Rothschild ; Sir A. Grant ; Sir F. Pollock ; 
Sir J. Lubbock; Sir F. Leighton; Sir Henry Maine; the Deans of 
Westminster and Christ Church; the Masters of Balliol and Trinity, 
Cambridge ; the Provost of Oriel ; Dr. Hornby, of Eton ; Dr. Butler, of 
Harrow; Mr. E. A. Bond; Prof. S. H. Butcher; Mr. Ingram Bywater ; 
Mr. T. Chenery ; Prof. Lewis Campbell; Prof. Sidney Colvin; Mr. T. 
H. S. Escott; Prof. Percy Gardner ; Prof. R. C. Jebb ; Prof. C. T. New- 
ton ; Mr. H. F. Pelham; Mr. Pandeli Ralli, M.P. ; Mr. H. Reeve; Mr. 
.E. M. Thompson ; the Rev. H. F. Tozer ; and Prof. R. Y. Tyrrell. A 
large number of other influential persons and scholars, having signified 
their approval of the scheme, have been invited to join the committee, 
and it is proposed shortly to issue a public appeal for subscriptions, of 
which several on a generous scale have already been promised. A public 
meeting in connection with the scheme will in all probability be held 
during the autumn season. Communications on the subject should be 
addressed to one or other of the acting secretaries, Mr. T. H. S. Escott, 
38, Brompton-crescent, and Prof. Jebb, Springfield, Cambridge. Sub- 
scriptions will be received by Messrs. Grindlay, 55, Parliament-street. 

The Ztmes correspondent has sent a brief account of a discovery of 
Egyptian antiquities dug out of their burial place by the Roman Municipal 
Archeological Commission. Since the discovery of the obelisk and the 
Andro-Sphinx of basalt behind the apse of Santa Maria sopra Minerva, 
which has been already announced, a cynecephalus in black granite, the 
lower portion of a large three-sided candelabrum of Parian marble, and a 
second cynocephalus have been found, and there are indications of other 
objects. The cartouch on the breast of the Sphinx is read by the Roman 
Egyptologists as that of Aahmes II., of the 26th dynasty. The partly ob- 
literated hieroglyphics on the base of the first cynocephalus dug out were 
conjectured to mean the name of Nakh-thor-heb, of the 30th dynasty, and 
now the perfect cartouch of that Pharaoh is found en the plinth of the 
second cynocephalus. The obelisk has been about half uncovered. It 
measures 77 centimétres along each side of the base, and is probably the 
companion of that above the fountain in the Piazza of the Pantheon, dis- 
covered in the same locality in 1665. It bears the cartouch of Ramses II., 
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of the 19th dynasty, the oppressor of the children of Israel, and dates, 
therefore, from the time of Moses. The Andro-Sphinx and the first 
cynocephalus found are beautiful examples of Egyptian art. Thefeatures 
and details are carved with wonderful delicacy, but unfortunately they are 
both much injured. The nose of the Sphinx had evidently been placed in 
the temple here. The right side of the face of the cynocephalus is wanting. 
Its eyes were made of cement or precious stones, for the one orbit left is 
hollow. The second cynocephalus found on the site of the Temple of 
Isis and Serapis has been brought to the surface, but, like the first dis- 
covered, half of the face is wanting. The nature of the fractures, not only 
on these, but on the candelabrum and the Sphinx, show clearly that the 
temples must have been wrecked, and the divinities and ornaments 
wilfully mutilated during some outburst of religious excitement. 

PROGRESS is being made with the printing of the Catalogue of the 
British Museum Library, and during the year ended on March 31 last 
about 51,000 titles had been printed off. The system of printing those 
volumes of the Catalogue which have become filled with entries has also 
been continued, forty-five such MS. volumes having been passed through 
the Press during the twelvemonth in question, and they form thirteen 
volumes of print. In addition to these, the first volume of the Catalogue 
of English Books issued before the year 1640 has been printed, and the 
whole work, it is believed, will be completed during the current year. The 
Museum Library affords also ample work to the bookbinder, the number 
of volumes and pamphlets given out for binding during the year having 
numbered 31,880. The total number of additions made to the Library 
last year was 78,441 ; of these, 28,722 were volumes and pamphlets, and 
41,915 parts of volumes or separate numbers of periodical publications. 
In enumerating the more important acquisitions of the past year, Mr. 
George Bullen mentions a valuable edition of the Epistles and Gospels in 
Dutch, from the press of Jan Veldener, printed at Utrecht, in 1479. 
Veldener is one of the rarest of the early Dutch printers ; his type bears 
a resemblance to that of Caxton, and specimens of it are almost equally 
rare. Another valuable addition is an early German Bible, printed by 
Quentell, at Cologne, about 1479. A third work worth specifying is a 
rare edition of the New Testament in English, by Thomas Matthew, #.e., 
John Rogers, the Protomartyr, as he is called, of the Reformation. This 
addition bears the date of 1538; but no name of place or printer is given. 
It is conjectured to have been printed by Peter Treveris, in Southwark, 
the title-page having a border identical with one used by Treveris in 
1527. At the different sales of portions of the Sunderland Library 536 
books were acquired by the Museum, and 123 lots of the Beckford 
collection. Nor was the opportunity afforded by the Didot sale 
neglected, and a considerable number of rare books were purchased from 
the library of this famous French printer. Many of these are illustrated 
with fine engravings on wood, and are valuable as examples of the pro- 
gress of that art.—Printing Times and Lithographer. 
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All communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication. 


EAST WICKHAM CHURCH. 


S1r,—On p. 174 of the 3rd edition of “Murray’s Handbook for Kent 
and Sussex” occurs the following passage: “The Church of East 
Wickham, two miles south of the [Abbey Wood] station, contains two 
good brasses—John Bladigdone and wife, 1325 (half-lengths in head of 
floriated cross), and Will Payn,” &c. It may interest some to know that 
the former of these is no longer inexistence. I visited the church to-day, 
and gleaned from the parish clerk the sad information that the brass had 
been gone for a long while. The church, it appears, had been entered 
by burglars, who broke up the brass (it is said) in order to use the 
fragments as crowbars! ere the pieces now were the parish clerk 
could not tell me : “ Maybe as how the Vicar has got some on ’em;” they 
were discovered, after the burglary, lying about in various pieces. At 
present the fragment of a limb of the cross remains; there are no figures, 
nor is there any inscription. My informant told me that the church had 
been frequently “broken into.” He also showed me an interesting old 
iron chest which had probably been in the parish for centuries. “ One of 
the churchwardens wants to sell it,” said he, “ but I shall vote against its 
bein’ sold.” Facts like these are an interesting commentary on our 
nineteenth century boast that we preserve our monuments. 

AN AMATEUR ANTIQUARIAN. 
LEICESTER’S LIBRARY. 


S1r,—It may interest the bibliophiles among your readers to know that 
I have recently lighted on a few volumes from the library of Elizabeth’s 
favourite, the magnificent but ill-fated Leicester. In my report on “ The 
Harsnett Library,” in The Atheneum of July 28, I described the dedica- 
tion copy of a Lexicon Greco-Latinum (1585), published under his 
patronage. The rich contemporary binding is stamped with his paternal 
badge (the famous “ bear and ragged staff” of the Earls of Warwick), 
differenced by a crescent to indicate the second son. Round it is an oval 
ribbon (as of the Garter), bearing his motto—“ Droit et loyal.” I have 
now discovered, in the same library, his copy of the works of Erasmus, 
in the folio edition of five volumes, printed by Fraben of Basle in 1540. 
The leaves are richly gilt, as in the other volume, but the binding is less 
ornate, and bears an earlier stamp, viz., the badge, within a plain oval, 
and between the initials R(obert) D(udley). I presume that this was the 
stamp which he used previous to his elevation to the peerage in 1563. 

J. H. Rounp. 
A SINGULAR “RED” JOURNAL. 

S1rR,—During a debate in the French legislative body about the year 
1866, the Minister of State, in giving a list of subversive journals pub- 
lished in 1848, was reminded of one called the Guzllotine. Referring to 
this some time afterwards, a correspondent of a Paris newspaper gave the 
following explanation: “I hesitated long in believing that a journal 
bearing that abominable title was really published in 1848. After innu- 
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merable researches I have succeeded in discovering two numbers of it, 
the only ones published. The curious part of the matter is that this ter- 
rible journal, printed in red, the more readily in all probability to frighten 
= — is entirely devoted to the suppression of the punishment of 
eath. 
In what part of France was this extraordinary production published ? 
Leith, N.B. P. J. MULLIN. 


BRASS OF BISHOP HALLAM AT CONSTANCE. 

S1rR,—There is (or was lately) a very fine and elaborate brass lying in 
front of the high altar of the cathedral at Constance, which commemorates 
Robert Hallam, Bishop of Salisbury from 1408-1417 A.D., who attended the 
Council held in that city as head of the English representatives, and died 
there September, 1417 A.D. 

He was one of the foremost leaders in that great assembly of which 
Dean Milman, in his “‘ History of Latin Christianity,” remarks: “ Through- 
out Christendom all eyes, all minds, were centred on the German city of 
Constance. There for the first time was to meet the great Universal 
Council, the representative assembly of Latin Christianity. Throughout, 
Hallam was the right hand of the Emperor (Sigismund), as asserting the 
civil supremacy. He alone took a high moral tone, to him a wicked 
Pope was but a wicked man. . . . He urged unswervingly the searching 
reformation of all orders in the Church. . . . The honest islander broke 
out in righteous indignation—‘ that the Pope deserved to be burnt at the 
stake.’” (Vol. viii. pp. 226, 250, 263.) 

It was probably through his influence that the English party, although 
numbering only twelve persons (among whom were three other Bishops 
(Mascall, of Hereford, Bubbewith of Bath, and Nicholls of Bangor), were 
yet allowed, in spite of fierce opposition from the French representatives, 
to meet for deliberation in a chamber by themselves ; and while it was 
said of the French, that they were “boastful and arrogant,” and of the 
Italians that they were “ subtle and intriguing,” the English were described 
as “ prompt and sagacious.” 

Hallam was also a man of feeling and humanity, desirous, like a good 
bishop, “so to minister discipline as not to forget mercy,” and he stood 
“ almost alone in the assertion of the great maxim, ‘God willeth not the 
death of a sinner, but that he should be converted and live ; and almost 
alone he condemned the punishment of death for heresy.” (Ibid. p. 299.) 

His efforts for reformation, however, came to nothing, as he was 
thwarted by the intrigues of the Italian party, who, above all others, pro- 
fited by the abuses that had crept into the Church ; and when the only 
English cardinal (Beaufort), on his arrival at Constance, in August, 1417 
A.D., took the Pope’s side, Hallam appears to have lost all hope of puri- 
fying the Church, and on the 5th of the next month he died, not without 
suspicions of poison. 

On this event, Milman observes: “ The death of Robert Hallam 
changed the whole state of affairs. On his wisdom, on his resolute firm- 
ness, the English had relied ; his authority held together the Germans, 
and the English. . . . Only a few days after his death, the English fell 
off to the Italian party ; the Emperor was compelled to assent to the 
election of a Pope, on the specious but precarious resolution, that the . 
should stipulate to reform the Church before the dissolution of the 
Council.” (Ibid. p. 309.) 

The brass, which is of life-size, was made in England and sent out to 
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Constance soon after Hallam’s death. It bears the insignia of the Garter, 
as Windsor at that time was in the diocese of Salisbury, and the Bishop 
was ex officio Chancellor of that illustrious Order. 

The ornamentation round the sides of the brass is very elaborate and 
beautiful, consisting of eight angelic figures under crocketed and finialed 
canopies, four on either side ; the symbols of the four Evangelists are at 
the four corners of the brass. On a scroll between these symbols is the 
following epitaph, which is almost perfect :— 

“ Subjacet hic stratus Robert Hallum vocitatus 
Quondanm ...... platus Sax... sub honore creatus 
Hic decretor doctor pacis que creator 
Nobilis Anglorum Regis fuit Ambaciator 
Festu’ Ruchberti Septembri mense vigebat 
In quo Roberti mortem Constantia flebat. 
Anno Milleno tricent. Octuageno 
Sex cum denoter. Cum Christo vivat ameno.” 

Milton Abbas Vicarage, Blandford. RICHARD ROBERTS. 


PUBLIC STATUES IN LONDON. 


S1R,—The grimy look of our statues in London strikes, at all events, 
every foreigner most disagreeably. It occurs therefore to ask, why should 
they not be occasionally washed? The gentle application of some 
such harmless fluid as soap and water, repeated monthly, or even more 
often, would encourage them to put on the tints due to time and weather, 
without those caused by soot and filth. Is it the English climate that 
makes the English penny look so dirty and wretched by the side of the 
French piece of 10 centimes, or are English pockets less clean than 
French pockets? If neither of these can be said, it may be worth while 
to see if the composition of our bronze statues is not so far defective as to 
cause some portion of the difference in their tints. 

But there is really one way only of treating an outdoor bronze statue— 
the ancient mode of gilding, of which we can still see traces in Rome on 
the Marcus Arelius of the Capital, and, in Venice, on the bronze horses 
of St. Mark. For 150 years the wooden equestrian statue of William III., 
by Sheemacker, with its gilding renewed from time to time, has stood in 
the market-place at Hull to the delight of all beholders. I need say 
nothing of Foley's work on the Prince Consort's Memorial. Why should 
we not first gild and afterwards keep clean all the bronze statues of this 
metropolis? The cost of the work would make the promoters of future 
statues think twice before they undertook it, and many times before they 
entrusted the design to incompetent hands.—I am, yours, &c., 


THOMAS BLASHILL, F.R.I.B.A. 
10, Old Fewry-chambers, E.C. 


CURIOSITIES OF TUDOR NOMENCLATURE. 
(See ante, p. 122.) 


S1R,—The greatest curiosity quoted by Mr. Hall is, if genuine, the 
last. To anyone who has read Mr. Chester Waters’ scholarly monograph 
on parish registers the appearance of a “ John Thomas David Powell” in 
1567 is an anachronism so startling as to deserve further investigation. 
But is Mr. Hall quite certain that this /usus nature might not be resolved 
into “John Thomas, David Powell?” I need not remind him that 
“Thomas ” was a well-known surname. J. H. Rounp. 
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BURROUGH BANK, ESSEX. 


S1R,—Cox in his “ Magna Britannia” (Essex), p. 664, writes : “ Near this 
village (Chesterford), at a small distance from Walden in the very utmost 
limits of this county, stood anciently a little city of which there be left only 
some remains of walls of buildings, yet the place, by the country people 
called Burrough Bank, seems to be a tolerable proof that there stood a 
borough or city there.” He then tells us that Camden supposed this place 
to be the Villa Faustini of Antoninus; but this conjecture the Rev. 
author passes over as uncertain. I shall be glad to know if any light has 
been thrown on the history of this “little city ” in modern times. 

16, Clapton-square. F. S. WADDINGTON. 


PAPISTS’ AND DELINQUENTS’ LIBRARIES. 
(See ante pp. 23, 135.) 


S1r,—Mr. Walford Selby’s papers on this subject must be of great value 
to many readers, and not least to the student of social history. I would 
suggest that zz¢er alia they supply important evidence against Macaulay’s 
caricature (as I have always considered it) of “ the country gentleman” 
in 1685. It must be remembered that his description is applied to a 
period nearly half a century /atey than that on which Mr. Selby is now 
throwing light, so that it must have then (1685) become even more 
untrue :— 

“ Few knights of the shire had libraries so good as may now perpetually 
be found in a servants’ hall, or in the back parlour of a small shopkeeper. 
An esquire passed among his neighbours for a great scholar if ‘ Hudi- 
bras’ and ‘ Bakers Chronicle,’ ‘Tarlton’s Jests’ and ‘The Seven 
Champions of Christendom’ lay in his hall window among the fishing 
nets and fowling pieces.” (History of England, chap. iii.) 

J. H. Rounp. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 


SrrR,—Can you spare space to raise once more the cry for the 
preservation of our ancient monuments? Returned from a flying visit to 
the famous White Horse and Roman camp at Uffington in Berkshire, 
I found the camp full of long, rank grass, and all disfigured by the initials 
which cockney (or Oxford) “gents” have cut in the turf ; and the White 
Horse is quite overgrown with grass, and invisible from a little distance. 
I was unable to visit Wayland Smith’s Cave; but the villagers at 
Uffington told me that it was also in a grievous state of neglect, and 
delivered over to stinging-nettles and weeds. It cannot be that these old 
monuments, and others like them, shall be suffered to literally perish out 
of the land. They are historical landmarks; they are indissolubly 
connected with works that have long since taken permanent place in our 
literature, and one, at least—Wayland Smith’s Cave—preserves the 
tradition of prehistoric times. The country, I know, is very poor, and 
cannot afford to keep up these institutions; but surely our wealthy 
antiquarian societies can bear the expense of a load of chalk and a day's 
ry se ; or, if somebody will “stand” the chalk, I daresay a sufficient 
number of us poorer folk could be found to give a day’s weeding 
gratuitously, aa so keep up the old monuments and the old custom of 
communal service at the same time. 

8, Fohn-street, Adelphi, W.C. JOHN FENTON. 
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An autograph letter of the Rev. R. H. Barham (Ingoldsby), to the 
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Leman, Folkestone. 

Guardian Newspaper, from commencement to 1864, bound ; and 1865- 
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Bishop’s Stortford seventeenth century tradesmen’s tokens. Also old 
sermons, tracts, pamphlets, scraps, views or cuttings relating in any wa 
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Dodd's Church History, 8vo., vols. i. ii. and v.; Waagen's Art and 
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also the third Index. Penny Magazine, 1843. A New Display of the 
Beauties of England, vol. i., 1774. Address, E. Walford, 2, Hyde Park 
Mansions, Edgeware-road, N.W. 
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John bampden’s Stword. 
29 N asmall collection of antiquities belonging 
; to the late Mr. J. Hain Friswell, the well- 
known archzologist, sold by Messrs. Sothe- 
by, Wilkinson & Hodge in March last, was 
a sword said to have been the same as 
that worn by the patriot John Hampden 


during the Civil War. It was described as 
‘“‘a long rapier with a cross hilt and a scroll 
guard.” One of the hand-plates only re- 
mains, which is pierced with ornamental work and has the Cross of 
St. George in plain metal in the centre. The other plate probably cor- 
responded, or it might have borne the arms of Hampden. The rapier 
is obviously of German make, if it were not observed that in small 
capital letters, deep in the centre channel of the blade, is the name 
of the maker—“ Wilhelm Wirsbergh me fecit Solingen.”” The blade 
is evidently of fine temper, though not ornamented with any engrav- 
ing except the channel or groove which runs from heel to point, 
though unfortunately about a quarter of an inch of the actual point 
has been broken off. It measures in its present state 38 in. from the 
hand-plate. The interesting relic of the great man was put up at a 
bid of 20 guineas, and, after a spirited competition, was knocked 
down at 58 guineas, being purchased for Mr. Theodore Henry 
Bryant, of Surbiton. 
The sword, as was stated at the time, had always been in the pos- 
session of the Hampden family, and in a paper read upon it before 
VOL. IV,—NO. 23. s 
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the Archeological Association in November, 1868, by the late Mr. 
Hain Friswell, the history of it was given. The sum and substance 
of that history, as related in Zhe Zimes, runs as follows : “ The John 
Hampden from whom the sword came was a direct descendant in the 
male line, who died in 1861. He was a brother to the learned Dr. 
Hampden, Bishop of Hereford, who had frequently expressed his 
disapproval of the somewhat lax life led by his elder brother, and 
when at length his death occurred in 1861, the Bishop sent down an 
order for the sale of all his effects, among which was this sword. At 
this sale a Mr. H. P. Robinson, a friend of Mr. Friswell, went from 
Leamington to buy the sword, as he had often seen it when at John 
Hampden’s house, where the latter used to show it proudly, always 
saying, ‘ This is the sword of John Hampden, my great ancestor.’ 
The sword was presented to Mr. Friswell by this Mr. Robinson. In 
the very interesting paper read before the Association, along with 
much that is curious about rapiers in general, Mr. Friswell stated 
that there was in the possession of the Queen a sword said to be 
Hampden’s, which was of Cellini work, and evidently Italian. It has 
unicorns’ heads placed heraldically correct on the hilt, and on this 
account he thought it could not have been the sword of Hampden, 
because in the arms of his family are displayed four eagles asure. 
Hampden was shot in the shoulder while waving his sword to cheer 
on his men against Prince Rupert’s cavalry, and died a few days 
after.” 

But there would seem to be reason to think that the authentication 
of this relic is scarcely satisfactory to antiquarians and archeologists 
asa body. One correspondent of the Standard writes, under the 
signature of H. M. H. H., exposing at all events one inaccuracy in 
the above statement, as follows :— 

‘*It appears to me that the sword sold yesterday is by no means 
fully authenticated by the paper read by the late possessor, Mr. Hain 
Friswell, at a meeting of the British Archeological Association in 
November, 1868 (a copy of which was sold by Messrs. Sotheby with 
the sword, as a guarantee). This paper is printed at page 396 of the 
British Archzological Association Reports for 1868, which can be 
seen at most large public libraries. I have read it attentively, and 
with great interest, but I will not quote from a paper which is easily 
available to any of your readers. But perhaps I may remark— 

‘« That the sword in question is only proved to have been in posses- 
sion of John Hampden, elder brother of the well-known (Hampden) 
Bishop of Hereford, and there is only in evidence the former’s state- 
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ment : ‘ This is the battle-sword of my famous ancestor, John Hamp- 
den.’ The late Bishop of Hereford and his brother were not descen- 
dants of John Hampden, the patriot ; but the Bishop (see his Life, 
which has been published) was proud of being of a branch connected 
with the patriot. 

“If the Bishop’s eldest brother, who died in 1861, was really 
possessed of the patriot’s sword, is it likely that the Bishop, who, 
apparently, was executor, would allow such a relic to be lost to the 
family—to be sold in the careless manner described in Mr. Friswell’s 
paper ? 

“Tt is well known to genealogists, and probably to many others, 
that the last male representative of John Hampden the patriot (bear- 
ing the same name) died in 1754, a bachelor, and that he bequeathed 
Hampden House and his estates in Buckinghamshire to the Trevors 
(afterwards Viscounts Hampden), directly descended from Ruth, 
daughter of the patriot. The last Viscount Hampden died in 1824, 
and the Hampden Estate passed (according to a limitation in the will 
of the last-mentioned John Hampden) to George Robert Hobart, fifth 
Earl of Buckinghamshire, who assumed the name of Hampden. The 
Hampden Estates have now come, by right of succession, to 
Augustus Edward Hobart-Hampden, sixth Earl, and the family name 
of the Hobarts is now ‘Hobart-Hampden.’ The Hobarts, Earls of 
Buckinghamshire, are directly descended from Mary, daughter of the 
patriot, who was wife to Sir John Hobart.” 

One of our own friends and contributors also, Mr. John C. H. Flood, 
writes to Zhe Zimes, from the Temple, London, in reference to the 
late Mr. John Hampden, of Leamington, mentioned in the above 
statement: “ There are persons still in Leamington who remember 
Mr. John Hampden as an excellent specimen of the old-fashioned 
type of English gentleman, a scholar, a courtier, and a man of high 
honour—in short, a worthy representative of the family whose name 
he bore. I have often heard Mr. John Hampden so described by 
his friends, and, what is more important, by some of his former 
servants, two of whom are still alive. He lived in his own freehold 
house in Clarence-terrace, and when a very young man married a 
lady of rank and old lineage—a celebrated Bath beauty—who 
brought him a handsome fortune. This lady, who was unhappily an 
invalid for some years before her death, died in 1859, and, as a 
signal mark of respect of herself and her husband, her remains were 
permitted by the Home Secretary of the day to be deposited in a 
vault of the parish church of Leamington. Concerning the sword, 
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let me observe that Mr. John Hampden, who died in 1861, was not 
—nor, so far as I know, ever announced himself to be—a lineal 
descendant of the patriot. Unless I am very much mistaken, that 
illustrious person left no male issue living at his death. Dr. Hampden, 
Bishop of Hereford, was one of three trustees and executors of his 
brother’s (Mr. John Hampden’s) will. The attitude which he thought 
it necessary to assume in that capacity led to protracted litigation, 
not long ago terminated, and the litigation at each step was determined 
adversely to the Bishop and his representatives. I have before me 
at this moment the auctioneer’s catalogue of Mr. John Hampden’s 
effects, but I am quite unable to find any mention there of a sword 
at all. In the will of Mr. J. Hampden there is a clause respecting 
certain so-called heirlooms, consisting of books, plate, pictures, and 
a valuable collection of coins, in number about 2,000, once well 
known to numismatists. These are directed to go, after the death of 
the tenant for life, to such person, ‘ being the testator’s heir-at-law, 
whose paternal and own surname shall be Hampden.’ These things 
having been claimed by the Bishop’s family, the late Vice-Chancellor 
Malins, in 1875, decided against such claim, and ordered an 
inventory of them to be made, signed by the trustees, and, for certain 
family reasons, handed to me. Again, in this inventory, I cannot 
find any mention of John Hampden’s sword. With regard to the 
weapon itself, the evidence offered as to its having been the sword of 
the illustrious patriot at all, appears to me, under all the circumstances 
made known, to be somewhat slight, and even more so on the 
interesting point as to whether it was the one which the hero 
‘waved’ at Chalgrove Field. It would be very interesting to me, and 
to some other persons, to be informed how the weapon really came 
into the possession of its first owner after the late Mr. John Hampden’s 
death.” 

Mr. F. C. Loder-Symons also, of Hinton Manor, near Faringdon, 
Berks, corrects another trifling inaccuracy as follows :— 

‘In Zhe Times of April 20, in an account of the sale of Hampden’s 
sword, you say that ‘Hampden was shot in the shoulder while 
raising his sword to cheer on his men against Prince Rupert's 
Cavalry, and died a few days after.’ Such, I know, is the generally 
received account. In my possession, however, is a manuscript in the 
handwriting of the celebrated Earl of Oxford, giving a different 
account, upon the authority of Sir Robert Pye, of Faringdon House, 
in this county, who married a daughter of Hampden, and had the 
account from Hampden’s dying lips. The manuscript is endorsed 
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‘An Account of Mr. John Hampden’s death, who was wounded in 
Chalgrove field, 1643, Also of the treachery of Sir Richard Willis, 
1659.’ It is as follows :— 

‘«*Sir Edward Harley happened to go out of town towards his 
seat in Herefordshire with Sir Robt. Pye, of Faringdon, They were 
Relations and both of them lived at that time pretty near one another 
at Westminster. Sr. Edward went in the same chariot with Sr. 
Robert as far as Faringdon and both of them having been military 
men entertained one another with the Relation of many adventures 
of that kind and amongst other matters Sr. Robert who had married 
Mr. Hampdens daughter acquainted his Companion with the true 
History of his father in Law’s receiving his death wound on Chalgrove 
field, when they were at supper at Faringdon Sr. Edwd. requested 
his kinsman Sr. Robt. Pye to repeat the acct. he had related on the 
Road before his son Robert (afterwards Earl of Oxford) and one of the 
Foleys then likewise in Company with them as a matter of fact 
which it might be useful to curious persons to know, and upon the 
certainty of which they might depend, and you are to read the 
following Accot. as coming out of the mouth of Sr. Robert Pye. 
Addressing himself to his kinsmen after this manner ‘ You know, 
says he, it is commonly thought that my father in Law dyed of a 
wound he received from the enemy in Chalgrove field but you shall 
hear the exact truth of that matter as I had it from my father himself 
some time before he expired. The Earl of Essex at that time lay 
with his army before Reading and Mr. Hampden attended him there 
as one of the Committee from the Parliament who were always to be 
with the General. Major Gunter was with a considerable party 
Quartered towards Thame and Chalgrove and those parts. The 
General had Intelligence that Prince Rupert was going to make an 
Excursion from Oxford by which he would very probably make great 
Havock amongst Gunter’s party with his horse if timely care was not 
taken to prevent it by Immediately dispatching proper succors, upon 
this a Councill was called and Coll. Hampden Voluntarily offered 
himself to command the detatchmt. to be sent on the expedition 
being a person very particularly acquainted with those Countrys 
through which Prince Rupert was to pass, for he had been a very 
great Sportsman in his time and had often traversed those countries 
as such, His proposal was accepted and away he went. Prince Rupert 
came and did the Havock and Execution designed and which could 
not by this Intelligence and precaution be intirely prevented. In a 
Skirmish on this occasion Mr. Hampden drew one of his pistols, and 
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as he gave fire it burst to pieces in his hand and shattered his arm in 
a very dismal manner, upon this he made the best of his way off, he 
was very well mounted as he always used to be, when he was come 
to a Considerable Rivulet as there are many such in those parts 
between the Hills, he was much put to it what todo. He thought 
that if he alighted and turned his horse he could not possibly get up 
again, and how to get over he could not well tell, but he resolved at 
last to try what his horse could do, and so clapt his spurs to and got 
over, as soon as he possibly could he sent for me, he was in very 
great pain and told me that he suspected his wound was Mortal, but 
what makes it still more grievous to me says he, is, That I am afraid you 
are in some degree accessary to it for the hurt I have received his (sc) 
Occasioned by the bursting of one of those pistolls which you gave 
me. You may be sure I was not a little surprized and concerned at 
Hearing this, and assured him they was bought from one of the best 
Workmen in France and that I myself had seen them tryed. You 
must know it was Mr. Hampden’s Custom, when ever he was 
going abroad always to order a raw Serving boy that he had, to 
be sure to take Care that his pistolls were loaded, and it seems the 
boy did so very Effectually for when ever he was thus order’d he 
always put in a fresh charge without Considering or Examining 
whether the former charge had been made use of or not, and upon 
Examining the remaining pistoll they found it was in this state, 
quite filled up to the Top with two or three Supernumerary Charges. 
And the other pistoll having been in the same condition was the 
occasion of its bursting and shattering Mr. Hampden’s Arm in such 
a manner that he received his death by the wound and not by any 
hurt from the enemy.’ Compare this with Lord Clarendon’s Acct. 
vol. ii. p. 264. The manuscript then goes on with the account of 
the treachery of Sir Richard Willis.” 

Whether the sword described above, and of which we give an 
illustration, is or is not the veritable weapon worn by John Hampden 
in the time of the Civil Wars, must be left for our readers to decide; 
we merely print the correspondence for what it is worth, so that 
they can see both sides of the question. E. W. 


%. 
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Che Literary History of Gray's “ Elegy.” 


By THE REv. JOSEPH MASKELL. 
PART I. 


HE “ Elegy written in a Country Churchyard,” by Thomas 
Gray, is perhaps the best-esteemed poem in the English 
language—or, indeed, in any language. It is the chef- 
d’euvre of the most learned English poet between Milton and 
Southey, and the most finished and careful of all verse-makers in our 
literature. Of it, Byron asserts that “if Gray had written nothing 
but his ‘ Elegy,’ high as he stands, I am not sure that he would not 
stand higher ; without it his Odes would be insufficient for his fame.” 
And the late Earl of Carlislesaid that “ the‘ Elegy’ for its sizeis the most 
popular poem ever written.” The same judicious critic, in corrobo- 
ration of this opinion, appeals ‘‘ to the common verdict of mankind, 
to its lines forming household words in many memories, to its being 
the subject of incessant quotation, and of scarcely less frequent 
translation, imitation, and parody.” And even Johnson, who dis- 
parages Gray's poetry in general, allows that ‘‘ the Elegy abounds 
with images which find a mirror in every mind, and with sentiments 
to which every bosom returns an echo.” 

The “Elegy” was begun by Gray in 1742, at the age of 34; it was 
then laid aside unfinished, to be taken up again after the death of 
his aunt, Mary Antrobus, in 1749. Stoke Poges Churchyard, where 
this lady lies buried, is the generally accepted scene of the 
poem. Although the like honour has been claimed for Grant- 
chester and for Madingley near Cambridge, there is no other spot 
which answers so adequately to the entire imagery of the poem than 
the churchyard of Stoke, where Gray’s mother and aunt lie buried, 
where may be still seen the “ ivy-mantled tower,” “ the rugged elms,” 
“the yew tree’s shade,” and where the poet himself by his own 
desire was afterwards laid to rest. 

The “‘ Elegy ” was completed by Gray at Stoke on the 12th June, 
1750, and a copy in MS. sent immediately to his friend Horace 
Walpole; another to Dr. Wharton of Durham, now in the library 
of the British Museum.* The original MS. cannot be accurately 
identified ; three MS. of the “ Elegy” are known to exist; that in 
the British Museum already mentioned, another in the library of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, and a third in private hands. Gray 





® Exhibited amongst the autographs in the Grenville Library. 
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appears to have left two MS. copies amongst his papers, which fell 
to Mason at his decease. One of these is the copy in the Pembroke 
Library, the other was bequeathed by Mr. Stonehewer, Mason's 
executor, toa Mr. Bright. This copy was in 1845 sold by auction, 
and fell to Mr. Penn, of Stoke Poges, for £100; at the same time 
a MS. of the “Long Story” fetched £445. In 1854 the MS. 
was sold to a Mr. Wrightson for £131. A fac-stmile of this was 
photographed and published by Messrs. Sampson Low in 1869. This 
is generally regarded as the oldest copy of the “ Elegy” now extant. 
It contains many variations from the Pembroke College copy, and 
from the earliest printed editions. It is the copy from which the 
additional stanzas not found in the ordinary editions of the 
poem are taken.* The Pembroke College MS. is printed in fac- 
simile in Mathias’ edition of the works of the poet, published in 
1814, and there is another copy of this printed on vellum. Mitford, 
in his “ Life of Gray,” asserts that the MS. underwent repeated and 
careful revision, and that he possessed many notes of curious 
variations from the printed text, taken from a copy in the poet’s own 
handwriting.t It is evident that other MS. copies were sent out 
to friends, besides those sent to Walpole and Wharton. ‘An 
original MS.” of the “Elegy” is still occasionally offered for 
sale. 

It seems most likely that the first draft of the poem, blurred 
and disfigured by the numerous alterations and emendations of the 
poet’s own fastidious pen, was destroyed by Gray himself, after a 
few copies had been written out for his intimate friends. The circu- 
lation of one of these copies led to the composition of the poet's 
verses entitled ‘“‘ A Long Story.” A copy of the “Elegy,” in MS., had 
been read and admired by Lady Cobham, then residing at the 
Manor House at Stoke Poges. The pleasure she received induced 
her to wish for the author’s acquaintance ; and Lady Schaub and Miss 
Speed, then at her house, undertook to effect it. The two ladies 
waited upon the author at his aunt’s house, where he was then 
residing, and not finding him at home, they left their names and a 
letter. Mr. Gray returned the visit, and as the beginning of this friend- 
ship appeared a little romantic, he resolved to give an amusing 
account of it in the verses entitled “ A Long Story.”’ 

Neither this poem nor the “ Elegy” would seem to have been 





* See the poem printed in full at the end of this paper. 
+ Mitford’s Life, in the edition by Moultrie, 1863, p. 35. 
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originally intended for publication, although by a strange irony 
of fate no poem has been more often reprinted than the “ Elegy,” 
both singly and in collections. Its first appearance in a printed 
form was in February,1751, and that was due to other circumstances 
than the writer’s intention. A copy, no one knows how, having 
fallen into the hands of a literary freebooter, the editor of Zhe 
Magazine of Magasines, the latter wrote to Gray announcing 
the intended publication of the “ Elegy”’ in the next number of the 
Magazine, and asking for his approval.* The cool impertinence of 
this request, considering that the poem must have been already in the 
hands of the printer of the Magazine, greatly annoyed Gray, who, 
apparently ignoring the editor’s letter, immediately wrote to Walpole, 
requesting him to get the “Elegy” printed, without the author’s 
name, “in what form is most convenient to the printer, but on his 
best paper and character; he must correct the press himself, and 
print it without any intervals between the stanzas, because the sense 
is in some places continued without.” Accordingly, on the 16th of 
February, 1751, five days after this letter was written, the first edition 
was published by the well-known Robert Dodsley of Pall Mall. 

The earliest of the many editions of the ‘‘ Elegy” in the British 
Museum Library bears the date of 1751, and this is apparently the first 
printed edition ; + the poet himself has annotated the MS. now at 
Pembroke College, by a statement that the poem, after its publica- 
tion in 1751, ‘‘ went through four editions in two months.” The 
copy in the Museum must be one of these four, since it possesses 
many of the crudities which were emended in subsequent editions, 
but which exist in the MS. copies, although in them generally 
with suggested alterationsin the margin. It isa thin 4to. pamphlet of 12 
pages, entitled ‘* An Elegy wrote ina Country Churchyard,” printed 
by R. Dodsley, in Pall Mall, and sold by M. Cooper, in Pater-noster- 
Row, 1751 [price sixpence].” No author's name appears, but the 
words ‘* by Mr. Gray ”’ are added in MS. in the writing of the time. 
On the page after the title runs an ‘ Advertisement,” evidently 
written by Walpole : {— 

“‘The following poem came into my hands by accident, if the 
general approbation with which this little piece has been spread may 
be called by so slight a term as accident. It is this approbation which 





* Mitford’s Life of Gray, iii. p. 79, Letter xxxii. (Edition of 1835—43). 

+ A correspondent informs me that a copy of the first edition was lately offered 
in a bookseller’s catalogue (Pearson, lxiv. No. 164) for twenty guineas, 

t See Mitford’s Life, iii., Letter xxxiii. p. 80 (1835). 
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makes it unnecessary for me to make any apology but to the author. 
As he cannot but feel some satisfaction in having pleased so many 
readers already, I flatter myself he will forgive my communicating 
that pleasure to many more. The Epiror.” 

Concerning this edition thus given to the world under the 
auspices of Walpole, Gray writes to the latter in Letter xxxiii. 
(Mitford, vol. iii. p. 80): “‘ You have conducted with great decency 
my little misfortune, you have taken a paternal care of it and 
expressed much more kindness than could have been expressed from 
so near a relation. But we are all frail, and I hope to do as much 
for you another time. Nurse Dodsley has given it a pinch or two in 
the cradle, that (I doubt) it will bear the marks of as long as it lives. 
But no matter: we have ourselves suffered under her hands before 
now, and, besides, it will only look the more careless and by 
accident as it were. I thank you for your advertisement, which 
saves my honour and in a manner dien flatteuse pour moi, who 
should be put to it even to make myself a compliment in good 
English.” The allusions to Nurse Dodsley refer no doubt to printer’s 
errors in the first edition; they do not appear, however, very 
numerous or remarkable when this copy is compared with the 
earliest known MSS. of the poem. 

In the margin of the Pembroke College MS. copy, already referred 
to, Gray writes that there were in all eleven editions of the poem in 
a separate form, in addition to its appearance in collections. The 
second copy of the printed poem in the Museum library is the 
eighth edition, published in 1753; by this date the poem had 
evidently been carefully revised and amended. ‘‘ Written ” is sub- 
stituted for ‘“‘ wrote” on the title-page, and the words ‘‘ corrected by 
the author” are added to the title. The corrections are not 
numerous, but they are manifest improvements. The many un- 
necessary capitals are exchanged for small letters, the punctuation is 
improved ; whereas in 1751, the tenth stanza was— 


= she ye proud, th’ involuntary fault, 
If Memory to these no trophy raise.” 


In 1753 it becomes— 


‘** Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
If Memory o’er their tomb no trophies raise.’’ 


And line 92— 

** Awake and faithful to their wonted fires,” 
is in 1753 amended into— 

** F’en in our ashes live their wonted fires.” 
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In line 47, ‘‘rod of empire”’ is substituted for “ reins,” and there 
are other minor corrections. 

It is satisfactory to know that the prompt action of Walpole 
secured the regular publication of the first edition of the “ Elegy,” 
by Dodsley, before the pirated copy appeared in the Magazine a 
Magazines, alluded to already. Dodsley’s first edition appeared, as 
we have seen, on the 16th February, 1751, and at the end of that 
month, the surreptitious copy in the Magazine of Magazines.* It 
appeared also in the London Magazine for March, and in the Grand 
Magazine of Magazines for April of the same year. Gray alludes 
to these pirated editions in Letter xxxiv. (Mitford's Life, p. 82) : 
“T have appeared in more magazines than one, and I do not expect 
any more editions.” He complains of the errata in Dodsley’s early 
editions, but these were nothing compared to the numerous errors 
in the pirated copies as above. “ Harrow” for “furrow,” “ globe” 
for “‘ glebe,” ‘‘ destiny” for “history,” “culture” for ‘ sculpture,”’ 
“ pass” for “‘ path,” are some of them. The copy in the London 
Magazine possesses a stanza immediately before the epitaph not found 
before either in the genuine or the pirated publications. t 

In the TZrue Briton (published weekly), for March 6, 1751 
(p. 234), the epitaph alone appears, professedly copied from the 
Magazine of Magazines, and in the number for April the entire 
“Elegy” with this editorial introduction. ‘‘ Though the following 
verses have been printed, yet they are so instructive that I shall 
make no excuse for inserting them.” It would appear to have been 
first copied from the Magazine of Magazines, but revised by the help 
of the genuine Dodsley edition, since a few of the errors are corrected, 
and the stanza in the London Magazine added at the end. Besides 
these, Gray mentions in the marginal note in the Pembroke MS. its 
insertion in a Scotch collection, entitled, ‘‘ The Union,” in 1753, 
which also has the stanza ‘‘ There scattered off,” &c. 

In 1753, over and above the separate editions, the “Elegy” is 
included in a collection of the principal poems of the author, 
published by Dodsley, with Richard Bentley's designs for illustrations. 
This collection contains: (1) ‘‘ Ode to Spring ;” (2) ‘* Ode on the 
death of a favourite Cat ;” (3) “Ode on Eton College ;” (4) “A 
Long Story ;”’ (5) ‘‘ Hymn to Adversity ;” and lastly, “ The Elegy.” 





* For February, 1751, because the custom then was to publish serials at the 
end of the month. 
t See the full copy of the poem at the end of this. 
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The latter is identical with the eighth edition already referred to as 
published in the same year. 

Bentley was the only son of the famous Richard Bentley, Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. He was a protégé of Walpole, and 
possessed some talent, both artistic and literary, but was erratic and 
imprudent. His designs are ambitious but without much merit ; the 
engraver has evidently done his best to render them effective. The 
volume is entitled, “ Designs by Mr. R. Bentley for Six Poems by 
Mr. Thomas Gray ; London, printed* for R. Dodsley, Pall Mall, 
MDCCLII.” In one plate Bentley represents himself as a monkey 
sitting under a withered tree with a pallet, while Gray reposes 
beneath the shade of a flourishing laurel ! t 

There were two editions of this collection in 1753 and 1765. 
Both are in the Museum Library, in imperial 4to.; the edition of 
1753 has forty-five leaves, including the plates, printed on one side 
only. It commands a high price at sales, and is rarely met with. 

The first collected edition of the author’s poems made during his 
lifetime appeared in 1768; the volume is entitled, “ Poems by Mr. 
Gray. Printed for J. Dodsley, in Pall Mall, mpccixvi.” Itisa 
thin 8vo. pp. 120, the price 5s. The ‘‘ Elegy” is the last poem in 
the volume ; it has the same number of stanzas as the “ corrected” 
edition of 1753, viz., thirty-two, including the epitaph. 

From this date the “ Elegy” is found included in every collection 
of this author’s works. 

The first to write the life, to collect the letters, and annotate the 
poems of Gray after his decease was Mason, his personal friend and 
constant correspondent. Mason’s work is generally regarded as 
wanting in judgment and true critical faculty. He freely tampered 
with the letters, altered dates and expressions, and even attempted 
to ‘‘amend” the poems ; still his work is a valuable one, and tells 
the life-story of the poet very much in his own words. The first 
edition of Mason’s “ Life,” &c., was published at York in 1775, it 
still sells well ; but the favourite edition is that of 1778, in four 
volumes, 8vo., reprinted many times in London. 

An edition of the ‘‘ Poems” with annotations, by Gilbert Wake- 
field, was printed in London in 1786. Its criticism of the “ Elegy” 





* ? At Strawberry Hill. 

+ This edition is described in Gosse’s ‘* Gray” in Morley’s ‘‘ English Men of 
Letters.” The publication was opposed by Gray, who particularly desired the 
omission of the *‘ Long Story;” nor did he wish for so much publicity; yet he 
generously praised the artist’s talent in a poem of which only a fragment remains, 
entitled ‘‘ Stanzas to Mr. Bentley.” 
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is minute, but full of appreciation. Wakefield loves to parade his 
own learning, and to trace the echoes of the classic authors in the 
“most learned of the poets.”* He asserts that “the whole world 
cannot show such a finished and pathetic poem, Pope’s ‘ Eloisa’ 
alone excepted,” and places the “ Elegy ” of Gray “ above the poems of 
the Roman elegy; by no means adequate to the grandeur and 
dignity of the English poem.” 

Of the other noteworthy editions of Gray the next in order of date 
is that by the Rev. John Mitford, first given to the world in 1814, 
and highly commended by Dibdin. It prints the letters far more 
correctly, restoring their proper order, and supplying many facts and 
documents unknown or overlooked by Mason. In 1814 a critical 
edition of the works of Gray, including his poems and letters, with 
extracts from the original MSS. left by him, and now in the library 
of Pembroke College, was published by Thomas J. Mathias, the 
eminent Anglo-Italian scholar, and author of “The Pursuits of 
Literature.” This fine 4to, in two volumes, was “printed at the 
Shakespeare Press for John Porter, Pall Mall.” It is founded on 
Mason’s work, and contains the MS. fac-simile of the “ Elegy ”’ already 
referred to. The large paper edition of this work was published 
at £12 12s., and still fetches a high price in the auction room. 

Mitford’s edition was revised and republished in four vols. 8vo. in 
1835, a fifth was added in 1843. His notes on the “‘ Elegy ” are very 
full; they go far towards proving the charge of plagiarism so often 
brought against Gray.t Mitford's work, somewhat abridged, was 
republished again in the Aldine series by Bell in 1857. Of the 
numerous modern editions one of the best is the ‘‘ Eton,” first pub- 
lished in 1845. An impression of this work published by Griffin in 
1863 contains the poems with Mitford’s “Life,” an interesting essay 
or lecture on Gray as a poet by the seventh Earl of Carlisle, and 
also some introductory verses by the late John Moultrie. It is well 
illustrated with seven plates by Ratcliffe. If to the above-mentioned 
works the student will add that of Gosse in Morley’s ‘‘ English Men 





* Gray was a diligent student of literature in all languages, and liberally bor- 
rowed from the older poets. It has been said of him that it would have’ been 
“‘better if he had been less of a scholar,’’ and that ‘‘his poetry wound itself 
about his learning, and was saturated by it ; he planted himself in a bookish soil, 
and flowered at last into verse.” (North American Review, v. xcvi. (1863), p. 312.) 
But, fer contra, ‘*he never borrowed except, like Shakespeare and Milton, to 
improve. 

+ Mitford’s § vol. edition, published by Pickering, 1835—43, is very valuable 


for the complete knowledge of the poet. Another excellent edition is that by 
H. C. Baird, Philadelphia, 1850. 
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of Letters,” he will possess an ample apparatus for the study of this 
poet. 

Separate editions of the “ Elegy’ have been very common of late 
years for educational purposes, the poem being a favourite one with 
examiners. The annotations, chiefly grammatical, are usually the 
same in all. 

Of illustrated editions, Bentley’s, with plates by Fuseli, in 1800, 
and Westall’s, in 1821, sell well; and a fine example is that illuminated 
by Owen Jones, published in 1846, at 31s.6d., 8vo. In 1847 an edition 
illustrated by the Etching Club was produced in folio at £2 2s., 
and another with thirty-three woodcuts published by Van Voorst in 
1839. This is a polyglot edition in Greek, Latin, German, Italian, 
and French, edited by J. Martin. ; 

In Harper's Magazine, vol. vii., 1853, the “ Elegy” is reprinted 
with characteristic woodcuts to illustrate every verse. 

Editions of this poem, with illustrations by B. Foster, in 1858, and 
by Lady Willoughby in 1866, have also been published. There are 
others of greater or less value. 

For the metre of the “ Elegy ” Gray is probably indebted to the 
study of the older poets, more particularly those of the seventeenth 
century. It is written in the simplest form of the heroic measure of 
five iambuses arranged in stanzas of four lines with regularly alternate 
rhymes. This is called the English elegiac metre. The same 
measure was employed by Davies in his philosophical poem on the 
‘* Immortality of the Soul,” by Davenant in “Gondibert,” and by 
Dryden in his ‘“‘ Annus Mirabilis.” It has since been frequently 
employed, being well adapted by its monotonous flow to elegiac 
poetry, its small compass affording little internal variety, and at the 
same time causing externally its more frequent recurrence. This 
measure often introduces the sonnet, as in Sir Philip Sidney’s 
address to sleep in the “ Arcadia ”:— 


‘** Come sleep, O sleep the certain knot of peace, 

The baiting-place of wit, the balm of woe ; 

The poor man’s wealth, the prisoner’s release, 
Th’ indifferent judge between the high and low.’’* 


( Zo be continued.) 





* See also the Sonnets of Spenser and Shakespeare. 
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Croydon Palace: kts Architecture and wberaldry, 
as Jllustrative of its bistorp.* 
By THE Rev. J. Cave-Brown. 
PART 11. 
(Concluded from p. 193.) 


EXT we pass to the Guard-Chamber, which indeed in order of 

age would claim priority over the Hall as the work of Stafford, 

but it lacks those older traces which, as we have shown, connect the 
Hall with a still earlier period. 

The Guard-Chamber, judging by its heraldry, was clearly the work 
of Arundel ; yet possibly, if we read aright the arches of the stone 
roof, his was the honour of completing the work designed by his 
predecessor, Courtenay. There can be no doubt that an apartment 
of imposing dimensions stood here previously, though known by a 
different name ; for it was in principali camera sut manerit de Croydon 
that Peckham received the Pall just 600 years ago, and above a cen- 
tury before Arundel, or even Courtenay, succeeded to the Primacy. It 
is probable that the need of a Guard-Chamber was more fully realised 
by the soldier-minded Courtenay when he was appointed custodian 
of no less distinguished a prisoner than the young Duke of Rothesay, 
afterwards James I., who had been captured at sea when flying to 
France to seek asylum from his unscrupulous uncle the Regent, Duke 
of Albany. From the rigours of his first imprisonment in Pevensey 
Castle he was transferred to the milder guardianship of the chival- 
rous Primate at Croydon, where he lived for some years. 

The Guard-Chamber is about 50 ft. long by 22 ft. wide, with a 
stone ribbed roof springing from corbels on which the arms of 
Arundel are conspicuous, while in the south-east corner there pro- 
jects a small oriel, the gem of the whole building, clearly belonging 
to Arundel’s time, and in which formerly were the Royal Arms in the 
form in which that half-royal Primate delighted to blend them with 
those of his own family. 

To the south of the Guard-Chamber and running parallel to it 
formerly lay the Cloisters and the long Gallery. Of the former some 
interesting traces may still be detected in the lower range of the 
buildings, but the gallery has wholly disappeared or lost its original 
character in its more recent adaptation to domestic apartments. The 
only historic interest of this gallery lay in the recorded fact that in 
it the handsome Sir Christopher Hatton received the Seals as Lord 
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Chancellor in 1587, at the hands of Elizabeth, when Archbishop 
Whitgift himself had declined the office. 

From the brighter and more attractive stonework of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, as seen in the Hall and Guard-room, we pass 
to the sombre brick of the fifteenth century as it appears in the 
Chapel. The material, and the debased Tudor arch of the west 
window, at once mark the approximate date of the present building, 
though no record has been found to throw any light on the exact. 
period of its erection. Asa brick building it could hardly have been 
earlier than the year 1400, and as Wilkins in his “ Concilia” notes 
the absence of any Archiepiscopal Act dated from Croydon between 
1454 and 1541, the natural inference is that the Chapel was the work 
of Archbishop Bourchier, or at any rate was raised in its present form 
in the first half of the fifteenth century. 

The existence of an earlier chapel is clear. Peckham’s Register 
expressly states that his reception of the Pall took place im camera 
principali, and its confirmation two days after in capella sut manerit 
de Croydon in the year 1382, while the learned but persecuted 
Reginald Peacock was consecrated in the Chapel at Croydon in 
1414. 

But it is with Laud that the present building is especially asso- 
ciated ; for according to his custom, and more fully than even in 
Lambeth itself, he has recorded in heraldic characters the history of 
his rise. On the carved poppy-heads of the western block of stalls 
appear his arms, in connection with those of every preferment he held, 
impaling the Principalship of St. John’s, Oxford, the Deanery of 
Gloucester, and the Sees of St. Asaph, Bath and Wells, London, and 
Canterbury ; on the eastern block are those of Juxon. During the 
sad interval between these two Primates piety had given place to 
Puritanic fanaticism, and this Chapel was turned into a kitchen, to 
gratify the tastes of its new owner, Sir William Brereton, of whom a 
pamphleteer of the day says, ‘‘ he had terrible long teeth, and a pro- 
digious stomach.” Archbishop Juxon rescued the Chapel from its 
state of desecration : but since his time it has received scant care and 
attention, as its windows testify, where in too many places stucco has 
supplied the place of stonework. The altar itself was removed in 
1810, when the building was utilised as an armoury for the militia. 
At a still more recent period the beautifully carved oak poppyheads 
of the stalls, which had escaped the hatchets of the Parliamentarians, 
and had become enriched with the darkened hues of age, were 
doomed, in deplorable ignorance or utter lack of art-appreciation, to 
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be daubed over with dull brown paint! Happily its more recent use 
as a Sunday-school, and now as a day-school, has been for girls, 
for it is to be feared that its exquisite carving would have suffered 
cruel mutilation under the pen-knives of the same number of 
boys. 

In conclusion, as we contemplate this venerable pile—for venerable 
indeed it is, like Belisarius, noble even in disgrace, like Lear, kingly 
in his “ great decay ’”’—let us think, and resolve, and plan, how it may 
be possible not only to secure it from further neglect, but to preserve 
its time-honoured walls and to utilise them for some wise, national, 
or local purpose. Croydon Palace may not be able to claim the 
high historic glories of St. Augustine’s at Canterbury, which forty years 
ago the pious liberality of a young English layman of Kent converted 
from a brewery into a Missionary College, nor the richer architectural 
beauties of its sister Manor-house of Mayfield, which the munificence 
of a noble lady and the zeal of a devoted sisterhood have more 
recently rescued from ruin, and restored with lavish liberality and 
taste; yet who can deny that it has claims great and strong on the 
ecclesiastical and archzological world of England? If no single 
individual can be found ready to perpetuate his name with the grand 
work of its preservation, let us hope that a combined effort may be 
made in Croydon, or in Surrey, or, if it must be, throughout England, 
by which what remains of this once noble Palace may be turned to 
some beneficial use, in connection, too, with the name of the lamented 
Archbishop Tait, whose heart’s desire it was to bring about, if he had 
been spared, when the opportunity arrived,* so honourable and 
desirable a result. It were indeed a bright picture to see the rising 
generation, surrounded by so much calculated to call forth reverence 
and admiration for the past, storing their minds with knowledge 
within these walls, which would irresistibly call to their minds the 
illustrious dead who once found their homes here, and who, some in 
one way, some in another, by their wisdom, their learning, and their 
liberality, haye caused their names to be held in honour among 
Englishmen. Croydon Palace to the rescue ! 





* The lease of these buildings will expire in a few months. 


x 
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Che history of Hilds. 
By CorNELIUS WALFORD, F.S.S., Barrister-at-Law. 
(Continued from p. 190 ante.) 
PART Ii. 
CHAPTER XXVI.—Gilds of Gloucestershire. 


HE Gilds in this county have been varied in character. I 
Ww shall notice such of them only as present some special feature. 
There is no trace of early origin. 

Chipping Sodbury.—In the reign of Henry VI., which extended 
from 1423 to 1461, a guild was founded in this borough, and en- 
dowed with lands. The last incumbent of the revenues of this Gild 
is recorded to have been John Glover, who received a pension of £4 
per annum in 1553. The lands of the Gild were granted, 2 Edward 
VI. (1548), to Miles Patrick, who granted them the same year to 
Richard Pate, who also granted them, 5 Mary I. (1558), to the 
burghers of Sodbury, part for a town-hall, and part for an almshouse 
—purposes partly municipal, partly charitable. 

An information was brought in the Exchequer, 14 Elizabeth (1572), 
for lands in Sodbury, called town-lands, formerly belonging to the 
dissolved Gild, which information was dismissed upon a full 
hearing. 

In 1608 (5 James I.) the lands were again granted to William 
Herick and Arthur Ingram. Another information was brought in 
the Exchequer, 32 Charles II. (1680), supposing them to have 
belonged to the Monastery of Bradenstock ; but that was likewise 
dismissed. (Vide Rudder’s ‘‘ Gloucestershire.”’) 

Dyrham.—In 1520 Sir William Dennys and his lady, Anne, 
daughter of Maurice, Lord Berkeley, with some others, founded a 
Gild (in reality a Chantry) in the Church of Dyrham. The method 
of its foundation and the statutes for its regulation were the follow- 
ing :— 

MEMORANDUM, In the year of our Lord, 1520, October the First, 
in the twelfth year of King Henry the Eighth, Sir William Dennys, 
knight, dame Anne, his wife, Robert Llen, parson of the church of 
Dyrham, Thomas Llen, and William Were, who were servants to the 
said Sir William and dame Anne, founded first a priest to sing mass 
dayly within the parish church of Dyrham, within the chapel of St. 
Dennys, to pray for the founders of the said mass, and for all them 
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that will become brothers and sisters, or anything helping for the 
maintenance of the said fraternity or Gild. 

Item, The said priest shall, ere he begin his mass, pray in general 
for the good state of the founders, and brothers and sisters, and for 
all benefactors to the said Gild. 

Irem, The priest, at his coming to the savetory, shall say for the souls 
of the said founders, brethren and sisters, which be dead, De Profundts. 

Item, The Proctor of the said Gild, for the time being, shall cause 
four solemn dirges and masses, according to note, to be sung at four 
times within the year; which times shall appear, following these 
words, Let us pray. 

Item, The dirge and mass to be kept upon St. Dennys Eve, and 
the mass upon the day which shall be the ninth day of October. 

ITEM, The second dirge and mass to be kept the eighth and ninth 
days of January. 

Item, The third dirge and mass to be kept the twenty-ninth and 
thirtieth days of March. 

Item, The fourth dirge and mass to be kept the twenty-seventh 
and twenty-eighth days of June. 

Item, The said priest, before he goeth to the quarter mass, shall 
pray for the state of the founders, brothers and sisters, and for the 
souls of them that be dead, generally or especially as he hath time. 

Item, The proctor of the said Gild shall cause, at every quarter of 
the year, to be at the solemn mass, the parson of the church, or his 
priest in his absence, with four other honest priests, to help to sing 
the dirge, and to sing mass on the morrow. 

Irem, The proctor of the said Gild shall, of the stock of the said 
Gild, pay every priest for his coming and for his devout doing 6d., 
and to the ringers 4d. 

Item, Such persons as shall be named and chosen to be proctors 
of the said Gild, shall be every year named and chosen the first day 
of February. 

Item, The said proctors shall make the account every year upon 
the first day of February. 

IrrM, The said proctors shall make their account upon the said 
day, within the church of Dyrham, within the Trinity Chapel, and to 
lay down the money of their collection upon the altar there. 

Item, The account shall be made before the lord of the lordship, 
or the lord’s bayliff in his absence, the parson of the church, or his 
priest in his absence, and two of the elder brethren within the 
parish, and all the brethren within the said parish, if they will be at it. 
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Irem, At the account, the old proctors, before they be discharged, 
shall name to the said Lord, or to his bayliff, the parson or his priest, 
such as shall take the account, six persons, of which six, the said 
lord or his bayliff, the parson or his priest, that taketh the accounts, 
shall name two to be collectors ; and there, openly, the said lord or 
bayliff, parson or priest, which taketh the account, shall deliver the 
said money to the new proctors. 

MEMORANDUM, That William Were hath given to St. Dennys 
Chapel a challice of silver. 

MEMORANDUM, That where Sir William Dennys, and dame Anne 
his wife, and Robert Llen, parson of the Church of Dyrham, Thomas 
Llen and William Were, having constituted and ordained a priest to 
sing dayly in St. Dennys Chapel, within the church of Dyrham, for 
the maintenance of the said priest, Sir William Dennys hath pro- 
mised to give to the proctors and their successors of the Gild of St. 
Dennys, for the aforesaid maintenance of the said priest, sixteen kine. 

Item, The said dame Anne, by the licence of the said Sir William, 
her husband, hath promised to give eight kine. 

Irem, Robert Llen, parson of the aforesaid church, hath promised 
to give one hundred sheep. 

Item, Thomas Llen, fifty sheep. 

Irem, William Were, in oxen and kine, sixteen. 

Item, There is let to John Ford, of Pucclechurch, eight kine of 
St. Nicholas Stock, paying by the year for every cow 22d. 

Irem, In like manner let to Humphry Llen, of St. Nicholas 
Stock, four kine. 

Item, To John Ward, of St. Nicholas Stock, four kine. 

Item, The proctors of St. Dennys Gild shall pay quarterly to the 
priest that singeth in the said chapel, for his salary, 335. 4d. 

Item, The proctors shall receive the money for the payment of 
the said priest as followeth :— 

Of sir William Dennys quarterly, ’till the said six-) 5s. a. 
teen kine be delivered to the proctors of the said -6 8 
Gild for the time being... sai “oe wos S 
Of dame Anne Dennys ... 
Of Mr. Robert Llen, — of the said church... 
Of Thomas Llen . ‘ae i 
Of William Were ... 
Of John Ford 
Of Humphry Lien 
Of John Ward 
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MEMORANDUM, The said priest shall find himself, for to sing at 
the said altar, bread, wine, and wax. 

Many were the brethren and sisters of this Gild who were pre- 
vailed upon to contribute towards its maintenance, which persons 
lived in fifty several parishes at least, in Bristol, Bath, Somersetshire, 
and Gloucestershire, and might amount in number to 300 persons. 
The usual pay from each person was rod. or 20d. quarterly.” (Vide 
Rudder’s ‘‘ Gloucestershire.”’) 

This Gild is referred to in Chapter 1V.—Religious Gilds. 

Gloucester.—That this ancient city had an early Merchants’ Gild 
there seems no doubt. An early corporate seal has in its centre a 
castle, with a turret on each side, and round these is the inscription 
“Sigillum burgensium de Gilda mercatorum Glouc.” It also has 
had ancient charters, from the time of Edward the Confessor, but no 
mention of Gilds is made earlier than in the Charter of 1681, to be 
presently more particularly referred to. The Company of Clothiers 
—at one period a very famous industry in the City—with other 
Trading Companies, attended the Mayor on solemn occasions, 
of which there is record in 1629. The inference fairly is that the Trade 
Gilds of the City are of earlier origin than the Corporation itself. 

There are indeed strong references to some of the Gilds or City 
Companies which support this view. Thus the Weavers’ Company— 
which in the reign of Henry VII. were described as the Warden and 
Stewards of the Fraternity of St. Anne—continued proctors of St. 
Anne’s service in St. Michael’s Church till its dissolution ; and were 
afterwards so very considerable, that when Thomas Machin was 
Mayor, 43rd of Elizabeth (1601), a writing or agreement in behalf of 
their journeymen was then made and approved by two justices of 
assize, at their being in this city. In addition there were formerly 
the Companies of Cappers and Furriers, Shearmen and Dyers, which 
became united 21st Elizabeth (1578), and in less than a century later 
(1634) were quite decayed. Of the Cooks and Jnnholders, which 
became united in 24th Elizabeth (1581), and with their Companies 
also attended the Mayor on solemn occasions as late as 1629. And 
of Haberdashers and Brewers. 

By the Charter granted by Charles II. to the City in 1671, there 
is the following clause :— 

“And we farther will and do, for us, our heirs and successors, by 
these presents, grant to the mayor and burgesses of the city aforesaid, 
and their successors, that no guild or fraternity within the city 
aforesaid, may have the power, authority, and jurisdiction of making, 
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appointing, and constituting any statutes or constitutions whatsoever, 
to oblige or bind any of the burgesses of the city aforesaid, or any 
one or more of any fraternity within the said city, unless they may 
and shall have power, authority, and licence to make such statutes, 
orders and constitutions, from the mayor, aldermen, and common 
council of the city aforesaid, under the common seal of the said 
city, witnessing such licence, power, and authority : And that all and 
singular laws, orders, statutes, constitutions, and decrees whatsoever, 
made or to be made, by any fraternity or guild within the city afore- 
said, without such power, authority, and licence, under the common 
seal of the city aforesaid, shall be void in law, and had and reputed 
of none effect ; any statute, act, order, or provision, or any matter 
or cause to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

In 1779 there were twelve Companies which attended, with their 
banners, upon;the Mayor, on occasions of importance, viz., 

1. The Mercers, under which was also included the Afothecaries, 
Grocers and Chandlers. 

2. Weavers, originally Fraternity of St. Anne. 

3. Tanners. 

4. Butchers. 

5. Bakers. 

6. Smiths and Hammermen, among which were included /ron- 
mongers, Cutlers, Saddlers, and Glazters. 

7- Foiners and Coopers. 

8. Shoemakers. 

9. Metal-men, to which belonged Goldsmiths, Brasziers, Pewterers, 
and Pinmakers. 

10. Zaylors. 

11. Barbers. 

12. Glovers. 

The individuality of these Gilds has now become merged into the 
Corporation. 

(Zo be continued.) 


Ra 
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MWacaronic Poetry. 
No. II. 


HESE poems, which are embellished with several curious plates, 
are written in a medley of Latin and Italian. They contain 
some sober maxims expressed in facetious terms: the high- 

sounding titles of grandees are turned into ridicule with much address ; 
and the vices of mankind are depicted in such a jocose manner, that 
the work may be considered a satire without venom. The adventures 
of Baldus constitute a mock-heroic romance, founded on the exploits 
of an imaginary grandson of Charlemagne, accompanied by a trusty 
knave, a giant, a centaur, &c. There have been several editions ; the 
best is that of 1768, 2 vols. in one, Mantua, 4to., with notes and en- 
gravings. In the edition of 1561 many alterations are made, and 
passages objectionable to particular families are omitted. There is 
also a French translation, of which the best edition is that of 1606. 
Of the French edition of 1734 a few copies were printed on vellum. 
Folengi is supposed to have written other Macaronic pieces, as the 
following titles appear in a list of his works at the end of his Life, 
annexed to the edition of the “Opus” of 1692: ‘‘Opusculum aliud 
versibus Macaronicis, cui Titulus: I] Libro della Gatta.” Also, in 
MS. ‘“‘ Satire carmine Macaronico: Quarum Titulus Le Gratticie.”’ 
He also composed a curious allegorical poem, called ‘ Chaos del 
Triperuno,” and several other pieces not Macaronic. His “ Or- 
landino,” in ottava rima, was published in 1526, under the feigned 
name of Limerno Pitocco. A copious extract from Merlin will be 
found among the specimens. 

In 1526 a small and rare book was printed, with the title 
“Guarini Capella Macharonea, in Cabrinum Gogamagoge Regem 
composita, multum delectabilis ad legendum, ex sex libris distincta. 
Arimini, per Hieronymum Soncinum anno D’ni 1526. 8vo.”’ 

Antonius de Arena, a lawyer at Avignon, who died in 1544, was a 
celebrated Macaronic writer. The best of his works in this style is 
considered to be ‘* Meygra Entrepriza Catoliqui Imperatoris, quando 
de Anno D. 153€ veniebat per Provensam bene carrozatus, in postam 
prendere Fransam cum villis de Provensa, propter grossas et minutas 
gentes rejouire, per Antonium de Arena Bastifausatum. Gallus regnat, 
Gallus regnavit, Gallus regnabit.” Avenione, 1537. 12mo.— 
Bruxellz, 1748, 8vo.—Lyon, 1760. 8vo. It is sometimes found 
with the following title: ‘‘ Poema Macaronicum: id est, Historia 
bravissima Caroli Quinti Imperatoris 4 Provincialibus Paysanis 
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triumphanter desbifati, Macaronico Carmine recitans, per Joannem 
Germanum. 1536.” 

The book concludes thus: “Scribatum estando cum gailhardis 
Paysanis per Boscos, Montagnos, Forestas de Provensa, de anno 
mille ceccxxxvi. quando Imperairus d’Espagna, et tota sua Gendar- 
meria pro fauta de panibus per Vignas roygabant Rasinos, et post 
veniebant fort bent Acambram sine Cresteris, et Candeletis d’Apoti- 
caris in Villa de Aquis.” It isa pleasant satire on the wars of Charles 
the Fifth, and was suppressed by the Ministry of those times; but 
whether it was the subject of an ex officio information, does not 
appear. Another work of his, of which there have been several 
editions, is, ‘* Antonius de Arena de Bragardissimé villa de Soleriis. 
Ad suos Compagnones studiantes qui sunt de persona friantes, bassas 
dansas in galanti stylo bisognatas ; cum Guerra Romana et Neopoli- 
tana, Revolta Genuensi, Guerra Avenionensi, et Epistola ad fallotis- 
simam suam garsam Roseam, pro passando lo tempus allegramente, 
&c. Stamp. in Stampaturaé Stampatorum, anno 1670.” The following 
is given as the description of Dance: ‘‘ Quid sit Dansa?” “Est 
una grossissima consolatio, quam prendunt bragardi homines cum 
bellis garsis sive mulieribus, dansando, chorisando, fringando, balando 
de corpore gayo et frisco, quando menestrius, carlamuairus, floutairus, 
juglairus, tamborinairus bassas et hautas dansas, tordiones, branlos, 
martingalas et alias sautarellas tocat, siblat, carlamuat, fifrat, tambor- 
inat, harpat, rebecat, floutat, laudat, organat, cantat de gorgia, de 
carlamusa clara, de carlamusa surda,” &c. There was evidently no 
galopade or mazurka in those days, or they would doubtless have 
obtained special notice ; the last, however, appears of too serious a 
nature to be trifled with, when we see grown-up gentlemen perform 
their parts as gravely and steadily as the c-devant figures at St. 
Dunstan’s clock in Fleet-street. 

The following poem is found annexed to one edition of those of 
A. de Arena: “Nova Novorum Novissima, sive poemata stylo 
macaronico conscripta: que faciunt crepare lectores et saltare capras 
ob nimium risum, res nunquam antea visa; composita et jam de 
novo magna diligentia revisata et augmentata per Bartholomeum 
Bollam, Bergamascum, Poetarum Apollinem, et nostro szculo alterum 
Cocaium. Accesserunt ejusdem auctoris Poemata Italica, sed ex 
valle Bergamascorum. Stampatus in Stampatura Stampatorum.” 
1670. 12mo. 

The remaining Continental Macaronic works of any note are 
**Macaronica de syndicatu et condemnatione D. Samsonis Lethi. 
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Dialogus facetus et singularis, non minus eruditionis quam Maca- 
ronices complectens ex obscurorum virorum salibus cribratus.” 8vo. 

“‘ Fabula Macharonea, cui titulus est ; Carnevale. Bracciani apud 
Andr. Phacum.” 1620. 8vo. by Andrea Bajano. 

“‘ Harenga Macaronica habita in Monasterio Cluniacensi die quinta 
mensis Aprilis anni 1566 ad rev. et illust. Cardinalem de Lotharingia, 
ejusdem monasterii Abbatem Commendatarium, per doctum Fratrem 
Vincentium Justinianum, Genovensem, Generalem Ord. Fratr. Pre- 
dicatorum, deputatum per Capitulum generale, una cum certis aliis 
ejusdem ordinis Fratribus Ambassatorem versus eundem Reverendis- 
simum ; pro repetenda Corona aurea, quam abstulit a Jacobitis urbis 
Metensis Rhenis, in Campania.” 1566. 8vo. 

‘‘Magistri Stoppini, Poetze Ponzanensis Capriccia Macaronica, 
Illustrissimo ac Excellentissimo Domino Jacobo superantio Padue 
prefecto. D. Padua apud Gasparum Ganassum.” 1638. 8vo. Of 
this there have been several editions: the author, according to 
Barbier, was Cesare Orsini. 

“‘Cittadinus macaronicus metrificatus, overum de piacevoli con- 
versantis costumantia, Somnia trente quinque.” 1647. 8vo. by 
Parth. Zanclaio. 

‘‘ Dictamen metrificum de bello Hugenotico et Reistrorum Piglia- 
mine ad Sodales,” by Remy Belleau. This piece, containing about 
two hundred and fifty lines, represents, in a grotesque manner, the 
ravages committed by the soldiery in time of war. It is printed with 
the burlesque poem, ‘‘ L’Eschole de Salerne, & Paris,” 1650. The 
publisher says, with respect to it, “‘ Au reste, on en doite faire d’autant 
plus d’estime, que c’est le seul Poéme de cette nature que nous avons 
en nostre langue ; car ceux d’Antoine de Arena approchent plus du 
Provencal que du Frangois, et ceux de Merlin Coccaye sont Italiens.” 

‘‘Cacasagno Reystro-Suysso-lansquenetorum, per Magistrum 
Joannem Baptistam Lichardum Recatholicatum spaliposcinum 
Poetam. Cum Responso, per Joan. Cransfeltum, Germanum.” 
Paris. 1558. 8vo. by Etienne Taburot. 

“ Recitus veritabilis super Esmeuta terribili Paysanorum de Ruellio 
& Jano Cecilio Fray.” s. a. 

‘* Epistola Macaronica Arthusii ad D. de Parisiis super attestatione 
sua, justificante et nitidante Patres Jesuitas.” s. a. 

** Epitaphia honorandi Magistri nostri Petri 4 Cornibus.”’ Paris 
1542. 8vo. 


‘* Carmen arenaicum de quorundam nugigerolorum piaffa insuppor- 
tabili.” 
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i In the Nugz Venales (ed. 1720, r2mo.) there are four short Maca- 

ronic pieces, which it is not necessary to describe. Many of the 
pieces in this collection contain gross ideas, a defect unfortunately 
too common in the generality of Macaronic poetry, the wit being 
obscured by coarseness of expression. 

Before quitting this division of Macaronicism we must not forget 
the amusing specimens given by Molitre in the ¢rotstéme intermede of 
Le Malade Imaginaire, where Argan the invalid is to be admitted a 
doctor. 

**QUATRIEME DOCTEUR. 
**— si non ennuyo dominum Presidem, 
Dectissimam Facultatem, 
Et totam honorabilem, 
Companiam ecoutantem, 
Faciam illi unam questionem. 
Dés hiero maladus unus 
Tombavit in meas manus ; 
Habet grandam fievram cum redoublamentis, 
xrandem dolorem capitis, 
Et grandum malum au cété, 
Cum granda difficultate 
Et pena 4 respirare, 
Veillas mihi dire, 
Docte Bacheliere, 
Quid illi facere. 
ARGAN, 
Clysterium donare, 
Postea seignare, 
Ensuita purgare. 
CINQUIEME DOCTEUR. 
Mais si maladia 
Opiniatria 
Non vult se garire, 
Quid illi facere ? 
ARGAN. 
Clysterium donare, 
Postea seignare, 
Ensuita purgare ; 
Reseignare, repurgare, et reclysterisare. 
CHevrR. 
Bené, bené, bené, bené respondere ; 
Dignus, dignus est intrare 
In nostro docto corpore,’’ &c. 


This scene was imagined at a supper in the house of Madame de 
la Sablitre, where the celebrated Ninon, La Fontaine, and Des- 
preaux were present, with Molitre and other distinguished persons. 
Each furnished a portion towards the completion of the znéermede, in 
imitation of the style of Folengi. 


( Zo be continued.) 
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Che Calbots of Walabide. 


[THIs article, reprinted from the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, an American 
paper, will interest not only the members of the Archzological Institute, 
of which the late Lord Talbot de Malahide was for so many years 
President, but also antiquarians generally. ] 


HE House of Talbot de Malahide might say with the Brook 
mM in Tennyson’s “ Idyll :” 


“T flow 
To join the brimming river, 
For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever.” 


The history of hundreds of years is often embodied in an office, 
but seldom in a man. His surroundings may be ancient, but he 
himself is but of yesterday ; this is conspicuously the case with the 
history of noble families. The title may be hundreds of years old, 
but it has changed hands or branches. The line of descent has 
been diverted from its original source and channel either by the 
want of heirs lawfully begotten, or by the mysterious disappearance 
of the direct heir. Sometimes a title falls into abeyance, and it is 
only after long years and protracted litigation that the crown grants 
letters patent to some patient and ambitious claimant whom the 
Court of Chancery at length declares entitled to some long-unclaimed 
fund, and who thereupon appeals to the House of Lords and makes 
good a claim to the title with which the land or money was con- 
nected. 

What is true of noble houses is equally if not more true of kings. 
“Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown,” whether it be regal 
or ducal; and in England especially there used to be a chronic 
tendency to chop them off. How many changing dynasties has 
England seen! James the Sixth of Scotland became James the 
First of England through his descent from Margaret, sister of 
Henry the Eighth, and daughter of Henry the Seventh. Hence 
the House of Stuart with its checkered story of beheading, restora- 
tion, defeat at the Battle of the Boyne, William of Orange, the 
House of Brunswick, the House of Hanover, the Pretender, and so 
on, down to Her Majesty’s long and prosperous reign. But how 
must the late Lord Talbot de Malahide have smiled at the nouveaux 
riches and newly-made monarchs who have sat upon the British 
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throne since the Plantagenet king granted the barony and lordship 
to his ancestor, more than seven hundred years ago. The Pope 
had granted Ireland to the English, or at least permitted them to 
fight their way in it, in his presumed right of giving kingdoms 
away and parcelling out the earth to his favourites. So Henry the 
Second created Richard de Talbott, who is mentioned in the 
Doomsday Book, Lord of Malahide, and King John afterwards 
confirmed the grant. This lordship alone, of all the ancient baronies 
in Ireland, was held directly from the crown. They were among 
the first English of the pale from whom the well-known phrase 
originated, “ Jpsis Hibernis Hiberniores,” that they had become 
more Irish than the Irish themselves. But this phrase applied 
chiefly to those who were troublesome customers of the British 
crown. The Talbots de Malahide knew on which side their bread 
was buttered, and preserved their loyalty under all dynastic changes 
and against all odds. 

There is one other family, St. Lawrence of Howth, that has 
retained its ancestral estates since the conquest of Ireland, but 
there is no other family in the three kingdoms, nor, for that 
matter, in the whole of Europe, that has preserved the same blood 
and lineage in a direct male issue. Nor has it been broken by the 
late peer’s death, for he not only leaves a son, but a grandson to 
preserve the direct line of succession. Such a man might have 
taken up his parable and said, “ Before England’s naval and 
political greatness began, my name and ancestry stood where they 
do now, and ruled the same domain. Hundreds of years before 
bluff King Hal and the Reformation, and Elizabeth’s reign, with its 
galaxy of glorious names, Lord Talbot de Malahide remained the 
same as when he first took possession in the days of the Planta- 
genets. Kings and Queens may come and go, but we go on for 
ever, and our heads are still upon their shoulders, though hundreds 
of others have fallen.” Beside a family with such a past and such a 
present heritage, what parvenus must the royal families of England 
for centuries have seemed—mere creatures of accident and death. 
The late Archbishop Tait, preaching shortly before his death 
before the civic magnates of London, said, “When I was 
first ordained and held a curacy in Oxfordshire I found that 
many of the names of my rustic parishioners were just the same as 
they had been in the Doomsday Book.” But the names were all. 
There were no estates, no direct succession. When a learned 
Provost of Oriel College, Oxford, Dr. Edward Copleston, was seated 
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at his table fifty-seven years ago a visitor entered to whom he said, 
in his pleasant and witty way : “ Excuse me for a moment, I am very 
busy, for to-day I am five hundred years old and the college is fifty !” 
The visitor laughed at the joke, for the Provost was indeed fifty years 
old, and the college founded in 1326 by Edward II. was indeed five 
hundred. But Lord Talbot de Malahide might have said to every 
caller: ‘‘ Excuse me, but I am seven hundred years old, and have a 
great many events upon my memory.” 

It is not always that so ancient a title has been, upon the whole, 
so nobly borne. The late Lord himself was distinguished in litera- 
ture, science, and art. He took very high honours at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and succeeding his father in 1850, he was made 
also a peer of the United Kingdom, for his personal worth, his great 
attainments, and his conduct asa Liberal member of Parliament 
during the premiership of Lord Palmerston, whose policy he always 
supported from personal conviction. He was the son of the third 
Lord Talbot de Malahide, of Dublin, and was himself the first Lord 
Talbot de Malahide of the United Kingdom. But his ancestors, as 
we have said, in an unbroken line had held the barony and lordship 
of Malahide ever since the days of Henry II., and they acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of no one except the Kings of England. 

There are many ancient castles, abbeys, and colleges, both in 
England and Ireland, whose walls and shrines excite our veneration 
by their centuries of age. But many of them are younger than the 
House of the Talbots of Malahide, hereditary Lord Admirals of 
Malahide and the adjoining seas. Their English cousins are the 
Earls of Shrewsbury, of Alton Towers, the present representative of 
whose ancient line has added lustre to his coronet by running away 
with a married woman. But ‘‘ boys will be boys,” as the saying is, 
and even the Earls of Shrewsbury are boys, compared with their 
seven hundred years old cousins, the Irish Lords Talbot de Mala- 
hide. How dearly would we like to gaze upon the first lord’s 
features and see him eat his dinners with his fingers, before forks 
were invented. Every baron of those good old times could eat and 
digest without dyspepsia a baron of beef. What casks of ale and 
“ unadulterated wines and liquors for family use” they then made 
away with. No homceopathic cups of tea or coffee. No sibilant 
inquiry from her grace the first Baroness de Malahide: “ Do you 
take milk and sugar?’’ There were giants on the earth in those 
days, and if a mad bull had run amuck against an early Lord de 
Malahide the bull would have been more “‘malahide”’ than he. They 
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knocked down bulls with the same ease as a modern policeman now 
clubs a small boy. They “ quaffed aha, and they laughed aha; ” 
their bedsteads were of the size of Og the King of Bashan’s, and 
their walking canes were like a weaver’s beam. Cceur de Lion and 
Friar Tuck were the gentlemen of the period, and their “lawn 
tennis ’’ was of a sort to give them an appetite for dinner. May 
Time, the destroyer, pass by the doorposts of so old and so vener- 


able a house ! 


Che ‘ gwilitarp’? Roll of Arms. 
(Zemp. Henry VI.) 
By JAMES GREENSTREET. 
(Continued from page 145.) 
PART 111. 
“ KENT.” Polio, Space 
162. Or, two chevrons and a} ,, ‘ +» 
quarter Gu. ** Mons’ Keriell. 
163. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Arg., a 
fess Gu., and on a canton of the 
second a crescent of the first; 2 
and 3, Gu., an eagle displayed Or. 
164. Arg., three covered cups } i ” 
within a bordure engrailed Sa. Roger Clederow." 30 3 
165. Quarterly, 1 and 4, mf 


30 I 


“‘Reschard Wodwylle.”30 2 


pale Az. and Gu., a lion ramp. Erm.; 
2 and 3, Or, a cross engrailed Gu. 


“ KENTE.” 


66. Sa., two bars Or and al ,, , 

chief Arg. ” _ —ffrogenalle.” 306 
167. Per chevron Sa. and Erm., ) 

in chief two boars’ heads Or, armed ; ‘‘ — Samffortte.” 306 2 

G 


“Ser Will’m Hautte, 
Kent.” 3° 


u. 
168. Gu., a fess Erm. betw. three | ,, 


pierced mullets Arg. — Manston. 306 3 


169. Gu., on a cross Arg. five |, _ ” 
eagles displayed Sa. “— Dygges. we 4 
“ KENT.” 
170. Or, six annulets Sa. ** Jefferray Lowder.” 31 I 


171. Erm., ona chief Az. three | ‘‘ Auger, of Kent— 
Tomas Auger.” f 3 


lions ramp. Or. 
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172. Sa., three lions ramp. betw. ong Space. 
two bendlets engrailed Arg., and in i 
the sinister chief a griffin’s head (— Tomas Broune.” 31 3 
erased Or. 


173- Az., three (sc) lions ramp. ; “—Schenie, of \ 31 


Arg. and a canton Erm. Schepay.” 4 
“ KENT.” 
174. Chequy Or and Az., a fess | ,, __ , 
and bordure Gu. ; ‘— Clefford.” grb 
175. Az., three cornfans Or. “ — Setwan.” 316 2 
176. Gu., two bars Sa. betw. | ,, . - 
three annulets Arg. Wyll'm Rekell. 315 3 
177. Arg., on a chevron betw. 
three slipped trefoils Sa. an escallop > “— Cappus.” 316 4 
of the field. 
“KENT.” 
178. Arg., a fess nebulée Gu.|,, _ ” 
betw. six fleurs-de-lis Az. Dennes. 3? . 
179. Arg., a fess chequy Or and 
Gu., and in chief three cross cross- > “Tomas Borges.” 32 2 
lets of the third. 
A name erased, above, 
180, Gu., a cross potent Erm. and ‘‘Ser John Nor- >32 3 
) ton, St de Norwood.” 
181. Gu., a lion ramp. Erm. | ,, 
depressed by a chevron Or. } Emond Hardus.” 32 4 
“KENT.” 
182. Gu., guttée and a fess 
nebulée Arg.; on the fess an >“— Drylond’.” 325 
ermine spot for difference. 
183. Gu., crusilly fitchy Or and ” 
a cross engrailed Arg. “Tomas Brokell.” 325 2 
; = a three swans’ heads } “Robard Collay.” 325 3 
a Az., frettée Arg. and — « Robard Sentleger.”325 4 
“ KENT.” 


186. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Vert, a 
chevron betw. three eagles dis- ( ,, ” 
played Or; 2 and 3, Gu., a lion “ John ffyneux. 33 
ramp. Or. 


187. Gu., three stirrups Or, sus- “Thomas Challard” above, 


pended from straps Arg. — and “— — ” 
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Pencil S 
Folio, Pace. 


188. Az., on a bend Or three 
mascles Gu., and in the sinister >‘‘Semkyn Mette.” 33 
chief a fleur-de-lis of the second. 

189. Sa., a chevron betw. three | , 
dnd Arg. \ *— Morgan.” 33 
: “ KENT.” 


190. Erm., on a gyron from the bas Bam.” 


chief Arg. two slipped trefoils Sa. 336 


191. Erm., a crossengrailed Gu. ‘‘— Norwod.” 330 


192. Arg., a fess betw. three \ «« _frogke ” 336 


annulets Sa. 
. Erm., a chief quarterly Gu. ) , s 
wok, , li . } a 33¢ 


“KENT.” 
. Erm. hief quarterly Or | , ” 
or Tm., 2 Chiet quarterly \F \ « __ Sentt Necollas. 34 
195. Erm., three saltires Gu, 2 i ‘** Thomas Hards”’ erased ; 
and 1. “— Erde.” 34 2 
196. Gu., a demi lion ramp. ) , - 1s : 
double tailed Arg. within a bordure 2 a agg erased ; 
Sa. bezantée. woes ei 3 
a Iti railed ) ,, ra 
iar ert, a saltire engraile i — Baulep. 54 ‘ 
“ KENT.” 
198. Arg., a chevron Gu. betw. 
three bulls’ heads caboshed of the >‘‘— %ekpnbam.” 344 
second, horned Or. 
199. Gu., a chevron Arg. betw. | ,,__ ° 
three eagles’ heads erased Or. Geddynge. 346 
200. Gu., on a bend Sa. three } ,, 
open cups Arg. 
2o1. Arg., a fess betw. wat PR ” above, erased ; 
chevrons Gu. “— Peeche” below.345 4 
“ KENT.” 
202. Az., three chevrons Or. “‘— Aspall’.” 35 
203. Or, two bars Gu. and aba ” 
bend Az. ake. 35 
204. Arg., a chevron betw. three \ haa ” 
fitchy cross crosslets Sa. Damport. 35 
205. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Gu.,a 
chevron betw. three lambs’ heads 
in profile couped Arg.; 2 and 3,\ « —_ jambtun’.” 
Arg., a chevron Sa. betw. three ‘ 
birds of the second, beaked and 
legged Gu. 


— Cristemasse.” 345 
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NO COUNTY. 


206. Arg., two bars Sa. *— Brertun’.” 
207. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Arg., 
three maunches Sa.; 2 and 3, not >“ €. Wastpnq’.” 
filled in. 
208. Or, a saltire Sa. *— Walusby.” 
209. Gu., three greyhounds | ,, ” 
courant in pale Arg. vad — Matolguerey. 
210. Gu., three lions passant 
gardant in pale Or, and a label of > No name. 
five pendants Arg. 
211. Arg., a lion ramp. Sa., 
crowned Or. 


212. Vert., an escutcheon within \ 


No name. 


an orle of martlets Arg. No name. 


213. Or, a lion ramp. Gu. 

214. Quarterly Or and Az., on a 
bend Gu. three cross crosslets of 
the first. 

215. Gu., a lion ramp. Erm. 

216. Arg., a fess Gu. betw. three 
maunches Sa. 

2 - Az., a mullet of seven points 


No name. 
No name. 36d 


No name. 36 
— Bastyng.” 36d 
— Ogard’.” 36d 


“ YORKSHIRE ” (written in pencil in a modern hand). 


218. Az., three trout, two with 
tails uppermost crossed in saltire, 
and the other hauriant upon them 
Arg. 

219. Barry of six Erm. and Gu., } ™ 
and over all three crescents Sa. 

220. Or, on two bars Gu. three | ,, ” 

_maunches Arg., 2 and 1. — Bigilowgbp.” 37 

221. Sa., three bars Arg. “* — Woghton.” 37 


NO COUNTY. 


— Troghtbek.” 37 


— @atprton’.” 37 


222. Az., on each of five fusils 
— in fess Or an cai | +— uma” 
u. 
223. Az., crusilly and_ three 
palmers’ staves (‘‘ burdons”’) Or, 2 >‘ — %urdun’.” 
and 1. 
224. Or, a chevron Gu. and 
chief Vair (modern). i 
VOL. IV. U 


“«— Sepngintpne.” 
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225. Quarterly, 1, Sa., frettée 
Arg. and a label of three pendants 
Gu. ; 2, Arg., a saltire Gu. ; 3, Gu., >‘ — Warpngton’.” 
three escallops Arg.; 4, Arg., a 
cross patonce Sa. 

226. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Az., on 
the elbow ofa maunch Ora roundle 
Gu. ; 2 and 3, Or, a chevron Gu. 
and chief Vair (modern). 

227. Arg. crusilly Gu., a lion 
ramp. Az., armed and langued of 
the second. 


- — Mobwntford.” 

228. Gu., a lion ramp. Arg. de- 
pressed by a bend Az. charged with 
three escallops Or. 

229. Quarterly Arg. and Az., 
in the first quarter a fleur-de-lis 
Or. 

230. Gu., a lion ramp. Arg., 
armed and langued Az., within a 
bordure engrailed gobony Arg. and 
Or. 

231. Or,.a fess dancettée Sa. — Daupser.” 386 

232. Gu., a chevron Arg. betw. 
three lions ramp. Or. 


233- Quarterly, 1 and 4, Arg., " 


38 


38 


ap. 384 


— Langton.” 38d 


on a bend Sa. three roundles Or; 
2 and 3, Gu., three close helmets 
Arg. 
234. Gu., a saltire engrailed Or 
and chief Erm. ‘‘ 
235. Arg., on a chief Sa. two 
mullets of the field; a vo 
engrailed Gu. 
236. Gu., three birds Or. 
237. Az. flory Or, a lion ram- } 
pant gardant Arg., armed and a Dalton’.” 39 


— Markpngfylo’.” 382 


— Wyre.” 39 
— Saluen’.” 39 
— Tprwptt.” 39 


langued Gu. 

238. Arg., three passion nails 
Sa., 2 and 1. 

239. Sa., a double-headed eagle 
displayed Arg. 

240. Arg., two bends Sa. 

241. Arg., a bend fusilly Sa., and 
in the sinister chief a crescent of 
the second. 


— Tyndale.” 


— Barlow.” 390 
— SBredschaw.” 


— pe.” 
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Pencil 
Folio, Space. 


242. Arg., on a cross patonce } ,, _ 
Sa. five mullets Or. — Rygby. 


——* of six Arg. and Az., a } “ —_ Morotwell.” ” > 


40 I 


244. Az., two chevrons betw. 
three mullets Arg. 

245- Arg., a bend gobony Gu. 
and Sa. betw. two cotises of the 
last. 

246. Sa., a chevron and chief 
dancettée of three indents Arg. 


} “_ Sutton’.”’ 40 3 
247. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Arg., i 


““— Lebynthborpe.” 40 


“ — Ghorntun.”” 
griffin passant Sa., armed Gu. ; 2 
and 3, Sa., five fusils conjoined in >‘ 
fess Arg., and a label of three pen- 
dants Gu. 

248. Arg., a chief Gu. “ — Wursley.” 

249. Arg., a hunting horn betw. k o Givens.” 
three griffins’ heads erased Sa. . 


‘— Bolde.” 


ey 


Che Storp of the Field of Cloth of Gold.* 
By G. Lampert, F.S.A. 
PART J. 


HE following account of Le Champ de Drap d’Or is based 
a2 | on narratives by (1) Edward Hall, Esquire, and Recorder 
of London (1520), who was present and saw the display ; 
(2) Le Sieur Bernard de Montfaucon, O.S.B. (1655); (3) Sir 
Joseph Ayloffe Bl., F.R.S., and Vice-President of the Society of 
Antiquaries (1775); and (4) John Topham, Esq., F.S.A. (1781). 
On October 8, 1518, a treaty was concluded for an interview 
between our Henry VIII. and Francis I. of France. This was a 
very reasonable matter, seeing that only four days prior treaties had 
been concluded and signed in London, giving the Princess Mary, 
Henry VIII.’s sister, in marriage to the Dauphin of France, the 
son of Francis I, and also surrendering the town of Tournay,+ 
in Flanders. This town Henry took on September 22, 1513, and 





* A paper read before the Congress Members of the British Archzological 
Association, at Amiens, Tuesday, August 28, 1883. 

t February 8, 1519, the ‘‘ Civitas Nerviorum” of Cesar. Perkin Warbeck, the 
Pretender, temp. Henry VII., was the son of a Jew of Tournai. 
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bestowed the See on his favourite Wolsey, then the Prime Minister, 
who, bribed by the offer of Francis I.’s interest in obtaining for 
him the Popedom, not only yielded up the See, but induced his 
master to sell the town to the French, for the mutual prevention of 
depredations committed both by English and French on the terri- 
tories of their respective monarchs. This meeting was arranged to 
come off in the following July, 1519, at a place known to the 
English as Sandifield, and was between the limits of their respective 
territory. It is a plain, two miles from the village of Ardres, a 
dismantled fortress, seven miles from Calais, and four miles from 
Guisnes, and near the village of Balingham, and owing to the 
splendour displayed on the occasion of that meeting, it has always 
since been called the “ Field of the Cloth of Gold.” This meeting 
never took place, owing to the death of the 19th Emperor, Maxmilian 
I. of Germany, who died January 12, at the age of sixty years. 

The Kings of France and Spain competed for the Imperial 
crown, and Henry (pushed on by Wolsey) became a candidate 
also ; but he was too late in the field, and so withdrew, and towards 
the close of the ensuing year Charles V. of Germany was elected 
I. of Spain. Germany, Spain, and France strove for the pre- 
eminence of Europe, and both sought for an alliance with the 
King of England and the favour of Wolsey. The French King, 
apprehending war, sent Admiral Bonivet to London, to press on 
and settle every arrangement relating to the intended interview, 
hoping thus to secure the good offices of Henry, in France’s interest, 
and the Admiral was ably assisted by the applications of four 
French nobles who were to remain in England as hostages that 
France would fulfil every point of the before-mentioned treaty. 
Henry on his part was very desirous that the meeting should take 
place ; Wolsey also was determined, if possible, to remove every 
obstacle, and by any means in his power to secure the French 
King’s assistance to help him to attain the papal chair, an elevation 
which he greatly coveted ; and in order that no time be lost, both 
monarchs confided the arrangement of day, place, form, order, 
manner of meeting, and the whole regulation of the ceremony to the 
(now) Cardinal, who on March 12 fixed June 4 for the day of inter- 
view, “in aliguo loco non fortificato nec munito a limttibus Francia 
non longe distante.* And it was further arranged that Henry at a 
stated hour should ride out for a mile from Guisnes towards Ardres, 
and Francis should start from Ardres towards Guisnes. 





* Rymer’s Foedera, vol. xiii, Pp 707. 
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Regulations were laid down with consummate skill relating to 
the visits which the two Kings and their two Queens were to make 
the one to the other; the precedence to be observed, the enter- 
tainments and banquets to be given by each monarch reciprocally ; 
the lodging of their retinue, and the jousts and feats of arms to be 
performed by Henry and Francis and their aides-de-camp. A list 
was made of the persons to attend upon the King and Queen, 
together with the number of the respective retainers, servants, and 
horses allotted to each; and proclamations were made in the 
principal Courts of Europe to the effect that in June next following, 
Henry and Francis would, together with their knights and esquires, 
answer all comers, that were gentlemen, at tilts, tournaments, and 
barriers, in a camp between Guisnes and Ardres. 

The time between the proclamation and the interview was em- 
ployed by the two monarchs and their courts in making the necessary 
preparations ; and, as each was fond of pomp, parade, and magni- 
ficence, so were they equally desirous of showing their personal 
valour and great skill; no expense was spared to produce effect. 
Their tents for the conference and also those for their repose, were 
covered with cloth of gold; their dress, as also that of their nobility 
and attendants, was excessively rich—so much so, that from the 
quantity of gold stuff used on the occasion it was called ‘“‘ Ze Champ 
du Drap d’Or.” In the “ Memoires de Mons. Du Bellai,” vol. iii. p. 
319, we read: ‘‘ Many of the French nobility carried their mills, 
their forests, and their farms on their backs, so likewise with the 
English nobility, it took them several years to recover from the 
distress which this prodigious expense had involved them.” 

‘* NORFOLK to BUCKINGHAM, O many 
Have broke their backs with laying manors on them 
For this great journey.” 
Shakespeare, Henry VIII. Act i. Sc. 1. 

Henry proposed to keep his Whitsuntide festival at Canterbury ; 
so he left his palace at Greenwich on May 21, stopping for the 
night’s rest at Otford, Leeds Castle, and Charing, at each of which 
places was an archiepiscopal palace, arriving at Canterbury on the 
25th. The very next day Henry was surprised to receive news that 
the new Emperor had arrived off Hythe on his journey to the 
Netherlands from Corunna. 

A fleet of ships was cruising in the Channel for the protection of 
the King from Dover to Calais—under the command of Sir William 
FitzWilliam (afterwards Lord Southampton), and the Emperor was 
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duly saluted. Cardinal Wolsey was despatched by the King to 
Dover to receive him, with orders to conduct him to the castle with 
all due pomp. In the Emperor’s suite was the Queen of Arragon, 
accompanied by the noblest and best blood of Spain; and “ it was at ten 
of the clock at night (says Stowe) by torchlight that this great poten- 
tate was brought to Dover Castle.” On his arrival, Sir Edward 
Poynings, Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, presented him with the 
keys of the Castle, which he humbly refused, and so he retired to rest. 

About two in the morning of May 27, King Henry came to Dover 
by torchlight. On his arrival at the Castle, the Emperor rose and 
met him at the stair head, where they embraced each other and 
talked for a long time before they retired to rest. Rising early, the 
27th being Whitsunday, the King and Emperor rode to Canterbury, 
attended service in the cathedral, and visited Becket’s shrine, 
together with the Queen of England, the Emperor’s aunt, who was 
living at the Archbishop’s palace. After this they dined in great 
state, the Emperor's trumpeters, and not the King’s, sounding the “ Fan 
Fare.” Monday, May 28, there was another grand banquet, served 
by the Emperor’s servants, which lasted from nine at night until three 
in the morning of the 29th, at which banquet the Emperor, the 
King, and the Queen did wash together, the Duke of Buckingham 
presenting the water in a golden bason, while the Duke of Suffolk 
did hold the towel. Then the Lord Cardinal, the Queen of France, 
and the Queen of Arragon did likewise. The Emperor was at the 
head of the table, Henry sitting on his left hand, the French Queen 
sitting next to him, while the Queen of England sat on the 
Emperor's right. On Tuesday, the 29th, they left Canterbury, the 
Queen, his aunt, accompanying the cortége a part of the way, the 
King and Emperor riding together until they arrived at the Downs 
(Deal), when they parted, the King to Dover, the Emperor to his 
fleet, which was lying off Sandwich, and he embarked on May 30, 
1520, for Gravelines. 

During the Emperor’s stay in England, Wolsey was very busy about 
his person, and very soon ingratiated himself so far as to obtain 
from Charles a promise, that he would endeavour to make him Pope, 
on the next vacancy, in the event of the death of Leo X. The 
object of the Emperor’s visit (this sudden arrival) in England was to 
endeavour to dissuade Henry from going to France; and it was said 
that large offers were made to him to induce him to break off the 
connection—for Charles V. was at variance with Francis I.—but 
the attempt failed. 
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In 1515, Henry VIII. had caused to be built at Erith, in Kent, a 
large ship, called Henry Grace de Dieu. She was of about 1,000 
tons burthen, and carried 122 guns. She was built out of ostentation, 
for magnificence more than for use, because Francis I. had built a 
large vessel called the Caracon, about 800 to goo tons burthen, 
carrying 101 guns. The Henry Grace de Dieu had two decks 
for batteries, a forecastle, and a poop. She had four masts termina- 
ting with top sails, and seven huge gallery tops. Her armament 
appears ludicrously small. Her largest guns were but little over 
g-pounders, the construction was quite wrong, she steered very badly 
and rolled incessantly. She made but the voyage to Calais and back 
to Dover, and thence to Bristol, where she was disarmed and suffered 
to decay. The French ship did not behave at sea better ; she was 
sent to Havre, where she was accidentally destroyed by fire. 

The embarkation was carried on with all speed; but much time 
was taken up in getting the nobility and others on board the ships ; 
for the entire suite consisted of 4,334 persons, and 1,637 horses, 
besides those of the suite of the Queen Dowager and the Duke of 
Suffolk, her husband, and the 50 gentlemen, 12 chaplains, 232 ser- 
vants, and 150 horses for the use of the Lord Cardinal. 

All necessary preparations being completed, the King was dressed 
in a garment of cloth of gold, edged with ermine, the under jacket, 
sleeves, and breeches of crimson, and on his head a velvet bonnet, 
with a white feather laid on the upper side of the brim. He em- 
barked early on Thursday morning, 31st May, on board the Great 
Harry, more properly called the Henri Grace de Dieu, and the wind 
being fair for his passage over, he arrived at Calais about eleven 
o'clock on that day. Arriving safely, the King rode to the Guildhall 
of the Mayor and Aldermen of the Staple of Wool (which was estab- 
blished here in the reign of Edward III., 1363), in Woolstapler 
Street, where he lodged for the night, prior to proceeding to Guisnes. 
This building still exists at the end of the Rue de la Prison, and is 
known by the name of the Hotel de Guise, and of late has given 
the name of Guise to the street. On the next day he resumed 
his journey to Guisnes, and was lodged at the Castle preparatory 
to taking up his abode in a temporary building erected for that 
purpose. 

( Zo be continued.) 
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Che Ancient Mame and Pffice of [Port-reeve. 


By James Hurty Princ, M.D. 


F the teachings of etymology are to be relied on, and are to 
I be regarded as of any value, a consideration of the interesting 
word Port-reeve promises to reward research, and its full 
import is deserving of a closer investigation than it has hitherto 
received. In this ancient name, composed of a Roman prefix ( forta,* 
a “city-gate”) and a Saxon suffix (gerefa, reeve or steward), the two 
nationalities, Roman and Saxon, are seen actually to touch and 
amalgamate. And just as the scir-gerefa, the shire-reeve, now sheriff, 
was the chief officer, and had charge of the shire, so the ort-gerefa, 
or Port-reeve, had charge of the durhk or borough within the forte 
or gates by which it was enclosed. It is justly insisted on by Pro- 
fessor Stubbs, in his ‘* Constitutional History,” that the word Zor? in 
port-reeve is the Latin porta (not portus), where the markets are held, 
and although used for the city generally, seems to refer to it 
specially in its character of ‘‘a mart, or city of merchants ”’ (vol. i. p. 
404); and it is greatly owing to the want of observance of this 
necessary distinction that so much error has crept into the 
explanations which are commonly given of this word. 

That the distinction thus insisted upon is correct, and at once 
settles the true significance of the word fort in Port-reeve, is placed 
beyond all question by passages still extant in the laws of Athelstan, 
which ordain that no man shall buy any property over xx. pence 
outside the port or gate “unless the Port-reeve or other underlying 
man be witness,” and that ‘‘ every marketing must be within the 
port.” 

Here, then, we have the Roman or? still in use for a gate, thus 
fixing the special meaning of the word Port-reeve, which, by the 
particular department of the office thus testified in its name, carries 
us back through Saxon clearly up to Roman times. This, however, 
is by no means all that is conveyed to us by a study of this 
interesting word. 

The word Port-reeve offers in itself an example of the importance 
of etymology in illustrating the history of the country, for it throws 
light upon the early history, or at least on the early condition, of 





* “‘ Ante portam oppidi.” (Caesar de Bello Gall., lib. vii. 25.) ‘* Hic (miles) 
portas frangit, at ille (amans) fores.” (Ovid. Amor. I. ix. 20.) 
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those ancient towns or boroughs in which this name occurs. We 
learn from it then, that in most, if not in all, of the cities or towns in 
which the ancient office of Port-reeve ( porte vel oppidi prafectus) is 
found to exist, there also, at a very early period, must have existed a 
wall, dyke of earth, stockade, or circumvallation of some kind, and 
also gates, as without these the name of Port-reeve ( fort gerefa, the 
gerefa or reeve of the gates) would have been meaningless, and the 
office itself could never have come into existence. In its relation 
also to towns as marts or seats of merchandise, as further pointed 
out by Professor Stubbs, this word has a very interesting and signifi- 
cant bearing on many of our market towns, and carries their 
existence back to a much earlier period than is commonly assigned 
them. Many of these towns, like “the unnamed city in bleak 
Valentia honoured by St. Patrick’s birth,” may not be able to boast 
a Roman name, or even bear the Roman stamp of chester or caster, 
and yet by their possession of the name of Fort-reeve the important 
fact must be held to be established that they had a Roman existence, 
just in the same way as the name of fort-way is accepted as affording 
certain evidence of the former existence of a Roman road. The 
custody of the gates, however, was only one among the various 
functions attaching to the high office under consideration. The 
Port-reeve was appointed by the king to assess and collect the royal 
tolls and dues, the land gafo/, the Saxon form of the old Roman 
tributum, and specially the tolls of the markets. Indeed, from a very 
early period in Anglo-Saxon times, the office embraced the conjoint 
duties of the magistracy and the finance of the borough. And as 
time passed on, the office of Port-reeve lost nothing of its original 
importance, as is shown from the fact that not long previous to the 
Norman conquest the Port-reeve and the Bishop were recognised as 
the two chief officers of the city of London, the former representing 
the mercantile and civic jurisdiction and interests, and the latter the 
clerical or ecclesiastical. It was accordingly to these two—to the 
Bishop and to the Port-reeve—that the famous charter of William the 
Conqueror was addressed, confirming to them all the laws which 
London had possessed in King Edward’s day. It has, I am aware, 
been recently stated that a charter, though thus addressed to the 
chief civic magistrate who held his office from the king, still “‘ points 
to no special civic constitution,” a statement which, if taken literally, 
is perhaps strictly correct. In this case, however,’ it must not be 
overlooked that the portion of the charter addressed to the Port- 
reeve expressly includes with him “all the burghers of London, 
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English and French.” ‘That no officers of inferior grade are here 
particularised is certainly true, but it is reasonable to infer that they 
nevertheless existed, and were held to be included or embodied in 
the name of their chief representative, the Port-reeve, with whom 
they constituted in fact a civic senate or council. And that some of 
the burgesses in all boroughs were thus associated with the Port-reeve 
may legitimately be gathered from the occurrence of the term 
‘*council of boroughs,” or “ burh assemblies,’ such councils or 
assemblies being expressly referred to as an accustomed institution 
under the title of “‘ burh-gethineS”’ in the laws of Athelred. 

In bringing these observations to a close, it is hoped that they 
will be found to have imparted some additional interest to a 
word, the investigation of which seems to have been somewhat 
neglected, and its import frequently misunderstood. 

The numerous instances amongst our old borough towns in which 
not only the name, but also the office, of Port-reeve has maintained 
an unbroken existence for at least a thousand years, must lend to it 
a wide-spread interest, and should have secured for it a different 
recognition from that which it has too commonly received. 


te 


Che Mational Society for jPreserving the 


Memorials of the Dead. 


HIS Society has commenced work in right good earnest. In 
carrying out the first of its objects in Norwich, much interest- 
ing and valuable information has rewarded its labours in 

recording the monumental inscriptions. The method adopted is to 
record all memorials, copying every inscription in full, or such 
portions as remain; making a plan of the building or burial 
ground and marking the site of all memorials. Crests and Coats of 
Arms are noted with a view to supplementing the present work by 
drawings of such. A comparison of names and dates now existing 
on monuments with those recorded in Blomefield’s History of 
Norfolk may be of service to the antiquary and genealogist. 

Tue CuurcH oF S. JOHN THE BaPTisT AT TIMBER-HILL.—In the 
interior 44 memorials are recorded ; 6 have no inscription, 9 are 
partially obliterated, and the rest commemorate 58 persons. In the 
churchyard 106 memorials remain, of which 35 have no inscription left ; 
13 are partially obliterated, and 104 persons are commcmorated on 
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the remaining stones. Blomefield records no person’s name for the 
churchyard. Where not specified, the memorial is of stone or marble. 


BLOMEFIELD. 


Henry Skye ... ... oss 
Robert Hales ove 
John, son of Will Sporle 
Will Butte 

*Katerine Dunnyng 


(Brass, loose in Church « chest). 


Walter Geffrey 

John Erpygnham ... 

Thomas Alicock 

John le Grice... 

John Clackson 

*Gridgori Bootti ... .. 

*Barbara, wife of Richard 
Evans... . 

David, son of Augustine 
Clackson : 

*Elizabeth Evans ... .. 

Will, son of Richard and 
Barbara Evans ... 

Elizabeth Evans 

Elizabeth Rand .. 

*Elizabeth Evans, the third 
of that name 

Margaret Evans, second 
of that name 

. AldermanSimonWhistler 

*Simon, his son 

Anne, wife of _ Perkin- 
Re 

George Bennet. 

Phillis, his wife 

George Bennet 

*Thomas Cowden... 

John Perkinson, zt. 63... 

*John Perkinson, zt. 60 

John, son of John and 
Elizabeth Bennet 

Christopher Browne, zt. 


ee age ah abe. tie 
*Christopher Browne, zt. 
61 eco 


1385 
1436 
1438 
1447 
1469 


1475 
1479 
1493 
1500 
1626 
1648 


1656 


1660 
1669 


1670 
1674 
1675 


1681 


1682 
1682 


1673 


1686 


1695 
1686 


1697 
1699 
1705 
1795 
1708 
1710 


1718 


THE SOCIETY. 


The Brass, with the inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ Orate pro anima Katerine 
Dunnyng, | que obiit A° Dm. M° 
ccecc* Lxix’,” has recently been 
replaced in its original position. 


Gripcor! Boortti 
DIED jANVARi Y* 27 
1648 
sic (skull and crossbones) TV 
HERE LyETH ¥* Bopy oF | BAR- 
BARA y® wiFE OF RICHARD | 
EVANS WHO DIED May ¥* 29°* | 
1656 


HERE LYETH THE BODY OF 
ELiIzaBETH | THE SECOND WIFE 
OF RICHARD Evans | By WHOME 
HEE HAD ISSUE ONE SON | AND 
Fovre DavcuTers SHE De- 
PARTED | THIS LIFE THE 8 DAY 
OF JVLY IN | THE YEARE OF OVR 
LorD 16 6 | ATATIS SVE 30. 


EvizaBETH Euans Y® | 3° oF 
THAT NAME WHO | DEPARTED 
THIS LIFE | ¥® 2” OF SEPTEMBER| 
ANNO DOMINI 1681 | ETATIS SUZ 
6 YEARES | AND 5 MONETHS. 


HERE LYETH 
BODY OF 
ETH P N 
DEPARTED 
THIS LIFE THE 
DAY OF MAY 
ANNO DOM 16(75 ?) 
This stone is probably Elizabeth 
Rand’s. 





* This denotes that the inscription remains. 
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BLOMEFIELD. THE SOcIETY. 
*Charles Woolmer... ... 1724 HopiE MIHI 
(skull) 

Grace Bentley ...  w«. +1727 CRAS TIBI 
Grace Anderson ....... 1728 HERE LYETH THE BODY OF 
*Anne, wife of Toune- Simon | WHisiITER LATE OF THE 

sand Sheringham ... 1729 City oF | NoRwICH ALDERMAN 
John Bentley... ... .... 1733 WHO] DEPARTED THIS LIFE THE 


12 DAY | OF AVGYST ANNO 
Domini 1682 | & also to Simon 
his son. Blomefield gives the 
surname as “ Whistler.” 





Tuomas Cowpen’s slab, much obliterated, with dates 1698 and 
1699 ,temains. 
THE SOcIETY. 








Here Lyeth y* body of Lipya 

y° wife of 
JOHN PERKINSON 
who dyed April y® 24" 1705 
Aged 63 years. 
Here Layeth also the Body of JoHN 
PERKINSON who Departed this life 

the 21 of January 1705 Aged 

60 years. 
Blomefield gives two John Perkinsons with the above dates. 





Here lieth y* body of Estwer y* wife of 
CHRISTOPHER BROwNE who departed this 
Life y* 17" day of October 1710 Aged About 
57: Here also Lyeth the body of 
CHRISTOPHER BROWNE 
who departed this life y* 8 of May 1718 
Aged 61. 

Blomefield gives two Christopher Browne’s with these figures and 
dates. 





Here Resteth y* Body of 
CHARLES WOOLLMER 
Who Died y* 28 of Aug 
1724 
(Katerine Dunnyng’s Brass) 
ELIZABETH WOOLLMER 
died Feb” 18" 1773 
Aged 72. 


* This denotes that the inscription remains. 
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In Memory of 
TOUNESAND SHERINGHAM. 
who died June 15, 1758 
Aged 85 (?) years 
In Memory of 
ANNE the loving wife of 
TOUNESAND SHERINGHAM 
who departed this life y° 29 of 
March 1729 Aged 40 Years. 
Also 9 of their Children who died very 
Young. 
Wo. VINCENT, Secretary. 


Mme 
Collectanea. 


THE LorpD Mayor’s SHOw.—Sir Gilbert Heathcote, in 1711, was the 
last Lord Mayor who rode in the civic procession on horseback. (See 
Hone’s “ Ancient Mysteries.”) In 1730, shortly before Lord Mayor’s 
Day, the following advertisement was inserted in the newspapers by the 
celebrated Orator Henley : “At the Oratory, the corner of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, near Clare Market, this day, being Wednesday, at six o’clock in 
the evening, will be a new Riding upon an old Cavalcade, entitled ‘ The 
City in its Glory, or my Lord Mayor's Shew,’ explaining to all capacities 
that wonderful Procession, so much envy’d in Foreign Parts and nois’d 
at Paris, on my Lord Mayor’s Day ; the fine appearance and splendour 
of the Companies of Trades ; Bear and Chain ; the Trumpeters, Drums, 
and Cries intermixed ; the qualifications of my Lord’s Horse ; the whole 
Art and History of the City Ladies and Beaux at gape-stare in the 
balconies ; the airs, dress, and motions ; the two Giants walking out to 
keep holiday ; like snails o’era cabbage, says an old author, they all crept 
along, admired by their wives, and huzza’d by the throng.” A notice of 
Lord Mayor’s Day, in 1740, says, ‘‘ What added magnificence to this day’s 
show was, that his Lordship [Humfrey Parsons]’s coach was drawn by 
six horses, adorned with grand harnesses, ribbons, &c., a sight never 
seen before on this occasion.” But a “far more attractive novelty 
appeared in 1827, when the show included “ two colossal figures represent- 
ing the well-known statues, Gog and Magog, of Guildhall. They were 
constructed of wicker-work ; each walked along by means of a man with- 
inside, who ever and anon turned the faces, and, as the figures were 
fourteen feet high, their features were on a level with the first-floor 
windows. They were extremely well contrived, and appeared to call forth 
more admiration and applause than fell to the share of any other 
personages who formed part of the procession.” 

INTERCEPTED LETTER OF A JACOBITE PRISONER, A.D. 1747.—Mr. 
Allen, surgeon, of Preston, has a printed copy of a letter, written from 
Carlisle in the autumn of 1747, by one William Hargreaves, a Jacobite 

risoner, which has an historic interest as exhibiting the rancorous 
eeling subsisting between the adherents of the Stuart family and of the 
reigning House of Hanover after the abortive rising of 1745. Hargreaves 
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was a West Lancashire man, and appears to have belonged to the 
neighbourhood of Chorley. Doubtless he had enlisted in the Young 
Pretender’s army during its march through this county in 1745, and had 
been taken prisoner at Carlisle in the surrender of the Lancashire 
regiment, which had been left in that city as a garrison, on the retreat of 
the Scottish army under Prince Charles. Colonel Francis Townley was 
in command of the regiment, and, after a brave but hopeless effort to 
hold the city, had been compelled to surrender to the Royal forces under 
the Duke of Cumberland. The officers of the garrison were sent to 
London, and the leaders, after trial and conviction, were executed, but it 
would seem that the rank and file were left incarcerated at Carlisle during 
nearly two years after the Rebellion. This letter was intercepted, in 
possession of the woman who carried it, at the bridge over the Darwen 
river in Walton-le-Dale, near Preston, and was first printed in 1748 (and 
subsequently in 1815) as a disclosure to the inhabitants of Lancashire of 
the ferocious designs of the Jacobite rebels. It is rather too lengthy a 
document for us to republish in full—Zancashire and Cheshire Anti- 
guarian Notes. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF WALKING-STICKS.—Mr. C. J. Dunphie writes thus 
in the Pictorial World :—“ No human being worthy of the name can 
possibly contemplate the beautiful articles of that description exposed for 
sale in the Burlington Arcade, without harking back in memory through 
the long vista of classic ages to the dayswhen, as Virgil has recorded, the 
one-eyed Polyphemus used to walk abroad, steadying his drunken feet 
with the branch of a pine: “Trunca manum pinus regit, et vestigia 
firmat.” Livy puts a walking-stick into the hands of a monarch who was 
no better than he should have been: “ Tarquinius summa papaverum 
capita dicitur baculo decussisse.” Juvenal, more democratic than Livy, 
mentions the stick or staff as a characteristic appendage of an old beggar 
man: “Sit mihi tuta senectus a tegete et baculo.” Hence may be 
inferred the great antiquity of walking-sticks, and the fact that they were 
intended not for ornament, but for use—to support the corn-plagued and 
weary. This view of the question is sanctioned by Johnson, who makes 
no mention of “ walking-stick,” but only of ‘ walking-staff,” which he 
defines obviously enough as “a stick that a man holds to support him in 
walking.” He quotes in illustration this passage from Glanville : ‘The 
club which a man of an ordinary size could not lift was but a walking- 
staff for Hercules.” 

i 


Reviews, 
The Customs, Superstitions, and Legends of the County of Stafford. By 
CHARLES HENRY POOLE. London: Rowney & Co. 1883. 


THIS is one of those books of which there can hardly be too many. 
The old country legends and customs disappear so quickly before the 
“march of intellect,” that if no chronicles like this were to embalm them, 
the remembrance of them would soon fade away, and much that is 
curious and interesting would be lost beyond recall. To preserve at any 
rate some of the lore relating to his own county has been Mr. Poole’s 
object, and we congratulate him on having produced a most valuable 
and readable book. We may mention particularly the chapter on 
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“Omens,” which contains accounts of many quaint superstitions, 
which will be new to most readers. We would suggest that inhabitants 
of other counties should do for their own localities what the author has 
done so well for Staffordshire. 


Sandringham, Past and Present. By Mrs. HERBERT JONES. 
Sampson Low & Co. 1883. 


IT is hardly necessary to say anything in justification of the book before 
us. Within the last few years so much interest has been concentrated 
on that little corner of Norfolk where the hope of England dwells, so 
much curiosity has been aroused concerning this place of residence, that 
Mrs. Jones’s book should be sure of a ready welcome at the hands of a 
large and appreciative circle. Here for all inquirers is the story of 
Sandringham fully told, from that far distant date when the monk 
Felix brought Christianity to the Eastern counties, landing at the place 
still called Felixstow, to the present year, when a stately mansion shelters 
there the heir of the English Crown. Then we have a description of the 
neighbourhood, a whole chapter being devoted to its flora, which is 
described as by a true lover of nature, and to the churches in the im- 
mediate vicinity. Sandringham can boast of distinguished owners in 
times past as well as in the present day. Thus, a section of the book 
deals with the Motteux family, the most famous member of which was 
Pierre Antoine Motteux, the translator of “ Rabelais” and “ Cervantes,” 
and the author of many miscellaneous works in prose and verse. Lord 
Nelson is another great name connected with this part of Norfolk, nor 
does the authoress neglect his name in her notice of its celebrities. 
The style of Mrs. Jones is always pleasing, sometimes even poetically 
beautiful, as, for instance, “ The Story of the Hostes,” with the tragic 
history of the maiden martyr of the family. The book contains portraits 
of Lord Nelson and Earl Rivers, with various local views. A portrait of 
H.R.H. the Princess of Wales forms the frontispiece. 


Historic Romance. By WILLIAM ANDREWS, F.R.H.S. London: 
Hamilton, Adams & Co. 1883. 
IT is not without reason that the author of “ Historic Romance” has 
given his book its title, for never surely has history been told in a more 
romantically interesting way than by Mr. Andrews in this volume. 
Whether the writer is discoursing on the old “ Ordeals,” the Legend of 
Fair Rosamond, the custom of “ Pledging,” or the eventful history of 
Gretna Green, whatever be his subject, he is always vivaciously enter- 
taining, and full of enthusiasm. Specially noticeable is the chapter 
describing “‘ English Life and Manners in the Time of Shakespeare,” 
which gives an excellent picture of London under Queen Elizabeth. It 


would be well if all chroniclers would imitate his picturesque and popular 
style. 


London : 


Ane Booke of Ballades. By JEANIE MORISON. Edinburgh: Bell & 
Bradfute. 1882. 
IN this little book of ballads, the authoress has attempted to catch the style 
and sentiment of the old Scotch songs. She has certainly, in our opinion, 
succeeded. Such ballads as the “ White Lady of Blenkinsopp,” and 
“Toward an Uillt,” are not only truly puetien! both in conception and 
execution, but also faithful in the manner of their treatment to their 
antique models. Perhaps the finest of the poems is “The Honeyhaired 
Ladye,” which is founded on the story of the Duchess of Marlborough 
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having, in a fit of passion, cut off her honey-coloured hair and hidden it 
in an antechamber, where it was found by the Duke, and kept by him 
among his choicest treasures. Much has been made of slight materials, 
and the book is well worth the attention of lovers of the old ballad form 
of poetry. We owe an apology to the authoress of this very interesting 
collection of ballads, for an unavoidable delay in bringing them under the 
notice of our readers. 


Diocesan Histories: Canterbury, Durham, Peterborough, Salisbury, and 
ci — London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
1882-3. 

THIS valuable series of books on Diocesan History has been apprecia- 

tively and carefully written by various clergymen in the different dioceses. 

There is not one of them that does not record events of importance and 

national interest, and these central facts, when linked together, form the 

general history of the Church. For instance, from the records of Canter- 
bury we may select the stories of Becket and Sancroft, and from those of 

Durham the life of the Venerable Bede, and, in later times, the story of 

the Wesleys. Round these, and such as these, as centres, gather the 

minor and mere local records of each separate see. 

The history of the origin and rise of the Diocesan system of Church 
government is full of interest. In the primitive Church, preachers were 
not confined to any particular place of —J but visited indiscrimi- 
nately any at which their services were required. Then, as system began 
to replace disorder, the administration of the Church began to assume, 
more and more, the features of that of the State, parish bounds became 
settled, and the boundaries of the diocese, or collection of parishes under 
one bishop, were established. 

The information contained in these books is largely compiled from 
Bede’s “ Ecclesiastical History of the English Nation,” and from the more 
modern works of Froude and Green. But the authors have not failed to 
avail themselves of all materials, from whatever source derived, and they 
have succeeded in presenting us with a worthy history of each diocese. We 
most especially praise the excellent maps which are prefixed to the 


histories. 
mee 
@bituary Memoirs. 


** Emori nolo ; sed me esse mortuum nihil zstimo.”—Zficharmus. 


N the person of Mr. JOHN PAYNE COLLIER, who died on the 17th 

September, at an advanced age, we have lost one of the most 

laborious and learned of Shakespearian critics. The son of Mr. 
John Collier, a man of letters in the early part of the present century, and 
a member of the circle which included Charles Lamb and Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, he was born in London in the year 1789. His father, who 
was originally engaged in other pursuits, somewhat late in life entered 
the bookselling trade, and became the publisher of the Monthly Register 
and proprietor of the Literary Review. In 1818 Crabb Robinson writes 
in his diary : “ The Colliers, with whom I used to dine, left London this 
year, but their place was to some extent supplied by their son, John 
Payne Collier, who took a house in Bouverie-street.” It was not then 
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foreseen that he would become a great Shakespearian critic, though he 
had already begun to be known as an author. Many years previous to 
this date, young Collier, as he was then called, entered himself as a 
student at the Inner Temple, and became a Parliamentary reporter on 
the staff of the Morning Chronicle,to which—then in its palmy days 
under Mr. Perry—he contributed also a variety of literary essays and 
reviews. Accident drew his attention to the literature of our Elizabethan 
era, and especially to that of the English drama. Other circumstances 
conspired to encourage him in this field of labour, which he found at that 
time almost wholly unoccupied. The columns of the Chronicle soon 
began to give abundant proof that somebody or other on Mr. Perry’s 
staff knew more about the friends and followers of Shakespeare than was 
known to the rest of the world. About this time—we believe in the year 
1815 or 1816—he married a lady whose means, when added to his own 
steady income, were such as to give him leisure to follow up his favourite 
subject of ewe he and his contributions to the Edinburgh Magazine 
and to his father’s Literary Review became the chief means of drawing 
the attention of scholars, and eventually of general readers as well, to a 
group and constellation of dramatists who were but little known and 
studied, with the single exception of Shakespeare himself, and possibly 
Ben Jonson, Massinger, and Beaumont and Fletcher. Their works he 
read and studied and got by heart much as Eton or Harrow boys get, or 
got, Horace, and Ovid, and Virgil by heart ; and he resolved to take part 
in the pleasant labour of dragging them out of the obscurity in which 
they had lain so long, carebant guiavate sacro. Hewas, perhaps, the most 
successful seconder of Charles Lamb and Hazlitt in reviving a study of 
the works of the Elizabethan writers, whom he rendered at once familiar 
to and popular with the public by his first important publication. “The 
Poetical Decameron,” which, as its name implies, consisted of dialogues 
and conversations on the subject of their writings—the Helicon, in fact, 
as it has been justly observed from which Keats, Barry Cornwall, and 
Tennyson have derived much of their inspiration. He next brought out 
a new edition of “ Dodsley’s Old Plays,’ to which he added six other 
plays of high merit which had not been included in previous issues of the 
work, following it up with a supplemental volume containing five or six 
other Elizabethan plays which had most undeservedly been consigned to 
oblivion. He next ventured on a more important, because a more 
original, work, ‘“‘ The History of Dramatic Poetry.” This largely extended 
his literary reputation, and at once gave him a foremost place among 
the writers of the time. It acted as a passport to him in, at all events, 
two high quarters ; for it opened up to fim the literary treasures of Lord 
Ellesmere (then known as Lord Francis Egerton), and the Duke of 
Devonshire ; and the latter nobleman appointed him his librarian. With 
these two valuable libraries laid unreservedly open to his researches, he 
again set to work to turn their contents to practical account, for he now 
compiled and published his “ Bibliographical and Critical Catalogue,” 
which is a manual well known to every lover and collector of old English 
books. Another subject to which he now devoted his energies was the 
illustration and elucidation of the life of Shakespeare, for which he found 
abundant material in the two storehouses which we have already men- 
tioned, and in other libraries, public and private. His industry in this 
field of labour was shown by his publication of “‘ New Facts regarding 
the Life of Shakespeare,” and by two supplementary works entitled 
“Further Particulars” on the same subject. He took an active part in 
VOL. IV. x 
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the foundation of the Camden and the Shakespeare Societies, being afr 
officer and a member of the Council of each of these bodies, and to one 
of them acting as treasurer. For these associations he also edited several 
valuable works, all more or less directly bearing upon his favourite 
subject and era ; during this time working hard on his own account as 
well, for he spent twenty of the best years of his life in gleaning materials 
for his new “ Life of Shakespeare,” which he published upwards of a 
quarter of a century ago, uniform with his edition of Shakespeare’s plays. 
Many and fierce, as we all know, are the strifes of Shakespearian 
scholars ; and many of Mr. Collier’s emendations and some of the plays 
which he edited have been attacked as worthless figments ; but he out- 
lived most of his assailants, and also the memory of their attacks. His 
discovery of a second folio of Shakespeare (1632), with what he maintained 
to be contemporary marginal notes, it will be remembered produced a 
great sensation, not only in this country, but also in America and in 
Germany, and much controversy arose as to the merits and worth of the 
textual corrections based upon it. This is not the place to enter into the 
vexed question of their exact value ; it is only fair, however, to add that 
Mr. Collier, while he published them, expressed himself as doubtful about 
some and even opposed to others, though he thought that in their bulk 
they were such as to claim a place in every future reprint of Shakespeare’s 
dramatic works. Again, it is enough to say Sir Frederick Madden and 
other experts of the British Museum, as well as Dr. Ingleby, condemned 
the marginal corrections in the volume as spurious imitations of ancient 
handwriting. The “ New American Cyclopedia,” edited by Ripley and 
Dana, however, declares its conviction that the result of the examination 
and discussion in Mr. Collier’s case was to leave him with a damaged 
reputation for both judgment and veracity, and his manuscripts under the 
gravest suspicion at the very least. Those who wish to revive their 
memory of the discussion which then arose can consult the files of 7he 
Times for 1859 and 1860. It should be mentioned here also that Mr. 
Collier acted as secretary to the Royal Commission appointed by Sir 
Robert Peel to inquire into and report upon the British Museum, and in 
this capacity he proposed and projected a new catalogue, which, however, 
was not carried out. Not long afterwards he had a pension of £100a 
year conferred on him in recognition of his services to English literature. 
In 1850 he was nominated a vice-president of the Society of Antiquaries, 
to whose Transactions he had long been a frequent contributor, and of 
which he lived to be nearly, if not quite, the senior member. Among 
Mr. Collier’s other and more recent works may be mentioned his “ Book 
of Roxburghe Ballads,” “ Shakespeare’s Library,” “Extracts from the 
Registers of the Stationers’ Company,” and “ Memoirs of the Principal 
Actors of the Plays of Shakespeare.” To these must be added a variety 
of small publications on the first folio edition of Shakespeare and on 
other subjects connected with the Elizabethan drama, and three series of 
reprints of the scarce and scattered productions of our early poets and 
contemporary pamphleteers, including a collection of our old English 
poetical “ Miscellanies ” of the Tudor age. Through the interest of some 
of his political friends Mr. Collier was offered the post of a police magis- 
trate or of a county-court judgeship, but he most sensibly declined 
the offer. Mr. Collier spent the latter years of his industrious life in the 
retirement of a pleasant villa on the banks of the Thames at Maidenhead, 
where he derived great pleasure from the visits of scholars and other 
friends. His leisure hours he spent in the compilation of a large work 
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of “ Autobiographical Recollections,” which he distributed among a large 
circle of literary friends, by whom his agreeable conversation will not 
readily be forgotten. He was for many years one of the most frequent 
contributors to Notes ana Queries, and its first number contained an 
article from his pen. 


THE Rev. GEORGE AYLIFFE POOLE, M.A., the well-known author of 
“ The History of Ecclesiastical Architecture in England,” &c., died 
at Winwick Rectory, Northamptonshire, on the 25th September, 
aged 74. Mr. Poole graduated at Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
In 1843 he was instituted to the vicarage of Welford, Northampton- 
shire, and in 1876 he was transferred to the rectory of Winwick. 
Besides the work mentioned above, Mr. Poole was the author, zuter 
alia, of ““A History of England,” 2 vols., published in 1845; “The 
Life and Times of St. Cyprian ;” “Sir Raoule de Brock and his Son 
Tristram, a Tale of the 12th Century ;” Churches, their Structure, &c. ;” 
“History and Architecture of Lincoln Cathedral ;” “ Diocesan History 
of Peterborough ;” “ Character of Church Architecture,” &c. Mr. Poole 
was, perhaps, next to Mr. J. H. Parker and Mr. M. H. Bloxam, the most 
active of the early promoters of the revival of Gothic architecture in the 
Church of England. 

RRP 


wBeetings of Learned Societies. 
METROPOLITAN. 

BRITISH ASSOCIATION.—At the annual meeting of this Association, 
held at Southport in September, Mr. R. Meldola read in the Anthropo- 
logical Section a paper on “ The Minor Pre-historic Remains of Britain.” 
Laying stress on the importance of investigations into the habits and 
character of pre-historic man, he set forth that only in recent times had 
anything been gathered with scientific method from the fragmentary 
records of the past. Even now we were only on the threshold of a dim 
region into which advance was becoming more and more difficult. The 
old method of solving problems in pre-historic archeology by attaching 
a tradition to any ancient monument of which the history was unknown, 
had been weighed in the balance and found wanting. Thanks to Sir 
John Lubbock, our larger and better-known monuments were now secured 
from demolition ; but numerous smaller and less-known relics were 
scattered over the country, and would in course of time be doomed to 
destruction. This being the case, he urged that local scientific societies 
should collect funds and apply them to the investigation of any barrows, 
tumuli, earthworks, &c., which might be in their district. Several 
speakers approved Mr. Meldola’s proposal, and one of them suggested 
that his paper should be printed rit circulated among scientific societies. 
During the congress archzxological excursions were made to Knowsley, 
Latham, Whalley Abbey, Rufford Old Hall, &c. 


PROVINCIAL. 

NORFOLK AND NORWICH ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—The annual 
excursion of the members of the above Society took place on Thursday, 
August 30, the places visited being Thetford, Rushford, and Shadwell. 
At Thetford the first halt was made at the Priory ruins, where was for- 
merly a monastery of the Cluniac Order, which was founded by Roger 
Bigod in 1107. The principal outlines of the building can still be traced, 
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and the transepts and part of the chancel arch remain. The Castle Hill, 
a huge mound too feet in height, situated at the east end of the town, 
was next visited. Here Mr. Knights read a paper on Thetford and its 
Castle Hill. The party then drove to Rushford College, where they were 
entertained by Dr. Bennet, who read a paper on “ Rushford College and 
its History,” tracing the annals of the college from its foundation by 
Edmund de Gonville in 1342 to the present time. Shadwell Court was 
next in the programme, and here the Society joined a garden party by 
invitation of Sir Robert and Lady Buxton, There is a fine collection of 
pictures at Shadwell Court, including, among others, portraits of 
Charles II. and Lord Yarmouth, by Sir Peter Lely, and of Garrick 
by Gainsborough. The library contains various curious and valuable 
manuscripts of the time of Elizabeth, a charter of Roger Bigod, 
the seal of Edmund de Gonville, and other relics. After examining the 
library the visitors proceeded to the dining hall, where an entertainment 
was prepared for them. The party then returned to Thetford and 
examined the King’s House and the Grammar School. 


St. ALBANS ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—On 
Thursday, September 27, an excursion was made to Dunstable and Tot- 
ternhoe. The party proceeded first to the priory church of St. Peter, 
where the Rev. Canon Davys and Mr. Ridgway Lloyd read papers on its 
history and architecture. Extracts from the church registers, with 
remarks, were read by Dr. Griffith, A general meeting of the 
Society was then held in the vestry, after which the members visited the 
Priory and the Maiden Bower. The quarries at Totternhoe were next 
visited, where Mr. A. H. Griffith gave a short lecture on the section of 
Totternhoe stone in the quarry. At Totternhoe Church the Rev. H. 
Fowler read an essay on “ The Church of St. Giles, Totternhoe,” and its 
connection with the family of De Cantilupe. 


BASINGSTOKE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—On Sept. 13 the members 
of this Society visited the old historical mansion, “ The Vyne,” by the 
kind permission of Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Chute, who conducted them over 
the house, Mr. Chute giving much interesting information as they pro- 
ceeded from room to room. Among the objects inspected were some 
pieces of sculpture in the long West Gallery, while in the Lower Gallery, 
formerly used as the “Orangery,” were seen numerous plaster busts 
brought from Italy by Horace Walpole. Passing into what was called 
the Strawberry Hill Room, the company inspected a number of paintings, 
chiefly hunting scenes, and also sundry tapestry hangings brought from 
Italy by John Chute, an ancestor of the present family. In a mausoleum 
adjoining the chapel is a marble monument surmounted by a recumbeut 
figure, the work of Banks, R.A., of the date 1760, and on one side is the 
following inscription: “To the memory of Chaloner Chute, a lawyer of 
the first practice, who became the purchaser of the Vyne in 1653, the seat 
of Lord Sandys, built in the reign of Henry VIII. He was Speaker of 
the House of Commons in the Parliament of Richard Cromwell, 1659.” 


& 


THE /pswich Fournal, one of the oldest and most respectable of 
county newspapers, is reprinting from the columns of its old files a 
variety of notes on Suffolk life and manners, commencing with the year 
1735+ 
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Antiquarian Mews ¢ Motes. 


IT is reported that the Vatican archives will shortly be opened to the 
public, the only step necessary to gain admission being to send a note to 
the librarian stating the kind of study about to be undertaken. 

DURING some alterations at Longworth Vicarage, near Faringdon, 
has been discovered a terra-cotta oven, which it is supposed the priest 
used for the purpose of baking altar-bread. 

IN the little country house at Blankenheim, in Rhenish Prussia, an 
oil painting has, according to the Deutsche Tagedlatt, been found rolled 
together behind the wainscot, which turns out to be the Raphael which 
belonged to the Dusseldorf Gallery about one hundred years ago, and 
was lost on its way to Munich about the year 1805. 

MR. RUPERT SIMS, of Friars-street, Newcastle-under-Lyne, is busy on 
a bibliography of Staffordshire, with notes on the celebrated natives of 
that county who have been connected with literature, as authors, book- 
sellers, printers, &c. Lists of all books printed in Staffordshire, and of 
MSS., broadsides, tracts, squibs, &c., relating to that county, will be 
gladly received by Mr. Sims. 

MESSRS. CLARK, of Dorking, announce a new work, entitled, 
“ History of Dorking and the Neighbourhood.” Besides descriptions of 
the town and neighbourhood, it will contain views of various places of 
interest, and biographical notices of persons of distinction whose names 
are to be connected with Dorking, including Miss Burney, D'Israeli, 
Keats, Malthus, and John Timbs. The author of the work is Mr. J. S. 
Bright. 

Mr. WILLIAM ANDREWS, F.R.H.S., is preparing for publication a 
volume on “ Curious Epitaphs,” a subject on which he has written from 
time to time in Chamders Fournal, the Religuary, and other publi- 
cations. The work will include a large number of curious epitaphs 
copied from gravestones, and will be illustrated by a large amount of 
anecdote and local lore. The volume will be dedicated, by permission, 
to the Duke of Devonshire. 

THE following articles, more or less of an antiquarian character, appear 
among the contents of the magazines for October: Atlantic Monthly, 
“The Mutilation of Ancient Texts ;” Scottish Review, “ Scotland in the 
Eighteenth Century ;” Zhe Art Fournal, “ English Stall-work, Canopies, 
and Rood Screens of the Fifteenth Century,” and “ Sculptures from the 
Altar Base at Pergamos ;” Century Magazine, “ Old New York and its 
Houses ;” English Illustrated Magazine, “ From the Old Law Courts to 
the New.” 

THE third part is announced of the “History of Norfolk,” by R. H. 
Mason, of which the first and second volumes have already been pub- 
lished by subscription. The work contains a full and particular history 
of the county, from the earliest to the most recent times, together with 
articles on medizval art in Norfolk, numismatic notabilia, anda collection 
of local autographs. The work is illustrated, partly in colours. The 
edition is limited to 400 quarto, and 100 large paper copies. 

SOME interesting archzological discoveries have been made at 
Canterbury. In the course of the repair of the old city wall and buttresses 
still in existence beside the Dane John, a piece of Roman tessellated pave- 
ment was found imbedded in the structure. It is formed of small stone 
cubes, the tesserz, all white, being inlaid in a layer of fine salmon- 
coloured mortar, similar to the remains of a Roman villa recently found 
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at Wingham and at the ancient church of St. Martin. Excavations within 
a short distance of the old city moat have resulted in from twenty to 
twenty-five skeletons being unearthed, together with Roman urns of fine 
red ware, a fragment of a highly-decorated bowl, bearing a raised image 
of a Roman soldier, with a shield on his left arm, coins, rings, bracelets, 
some curious flint implements, and rounded sling stones.—7he Times. 
THE Wiltshire Magazine for September contains an article by the 
Rey. Dr. Baron ona hoard of gold nobles, thirty-two in number, which 
was found in 1877, on Bremeridge Farm, then the property of Mr. C. P. 
Phipps, of Chalcot. The coins were at once appropriated by the work- 
men. Mr. Phipps, however, had them restored, and forwarded them to 
the Treasury, treasure-trove being by law the property of the Crown. 
Twenty-eight of the coins were returned from the Treasury, who also 
ordered a liberal reward for the workmen who had found the coins. Dr. 
Baron carefully describes them all, and his description is aided by an 
autotype illustration. There were six varieties—two of the reign of 
Edward III., two of Richard II., the others being David II., Scotland, 
and Philip the Bold, Flanders. “The sum of Dr. Baron’s article, which 
is exhaustively and ingeniously compiled,” remarks the Warminster and 
Westbury Fournal, “is that he thinks it probable that these nobles were 
the rent prepared by the tenant of Bremeridge for his landlords, the 
Rector and Convent of Edington, between the years 1384 and 1399.” 


@ 


Antiquarian Correspondence. 


Sin scire labores, 
Quzre, age: quzrenti pagina nostra patet. 


All communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication. 


“CURIOSITIES OF ELIZABETHAN NOMENCLATURE” AND 
THE IRISH CALENDAR (1171—1251). 


S1rR,—A greater curiosity, to me, than any that I have been able to 
propound for others, is the fact that one so acute as Mr. Round should 
have experienced any difficulty in accounting for a string of Welsh patro- 
nymics as the property of one person. The “curiosity” cited by me did 
not, of course, consist in the occurrence of three consecutive Christian 
names at so early a date as 1567, but in the mimetic form of two patro- 
nymics, divested of their component prepositions ; and this being the only 
occasion on which I ever noticed such a phenomenon, | considered it 
worthy of preservation. To simplify this explanation, it is, perhaps, need- 
less to observe that the correct English way of writing the name John 
Thomas David Powell, or that of any other Keltic worthy suffering from 
a plethora of ancestors, is John (ap Thomas, ap David) Powell, but that 
in the case before us the afs were somehow omitted. 

With regard to patronymics, I notice that Mr. Round (iv. 170) lays 
down a rule for the rendering of compounds of /i/ius as follows: “When 
filius is followed by a Christian name, we may render it ‘ Fitz,’ and com- 
bine it with that name as a surname. But when j//ius is followed by a 
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surname as well, we must then render it ‘the son of.’” I cannot help 
observing that this definition, though substantially correct, is technically 
a somewhat loose and unsatisfactory one. 

According to this, “Johannes fi/ivus Thome” should mean John Fitz- 
Thomas, one person : but “ Johannes f/ius Thome de Gippewic,” must 
be rendered “ John som of Thomas de Ipswich.” This, I think, is laying 
too much stress upon the value of a surname, which at best was then an 
arbitrary and indefinite appendix, better characterised as a nick-name. 
For ail true purposes of identification, John, son of Thomas, would be 
sufficient to indicate “his father’s son.” Whether Thomas himself were 
endowed with any attributes of character, locality, or heredity, as, for 
instance, “le Blanc,” “de Gippewic,” or “ #/ius Roberti,” was a matter of 
secondary importance. The law at least, and that more than a century 
later, recognised no such distinction, as may be clearly seen from the 
following case cited in a recent number of the ANTIQUARIAN MAGa- 
ZINE, p. 183. Here Alice, the widow of Thomas de G., and John, son of 
the said Thomas, are co-deforciants in a real action, or rather, John being 
a minor, the widow “prays aid of him,” and demands an adjournment 
pending his majority. To this course, the other side, hard pushed, object 
that John is a bastard, and, as such, precluded from the grace in question. 
Thereupon, Stonore, the Judge, reminds the demandant’s counsel that 
John has been styled in the writ itself, “son of Thomas,” and therefore, 
he “shall not be received to say that he is a bastard, &c.” The counsel 
ingeniously suggests that “ where we call him son of Thomas, that may 
be a surname.” This, it will be seen, is Mr. Round’s own definition of 
“Johannes f/ius Thome” to be interpreted as one name, “John Fitz- 
Thomas.” Stonore, however, disposes of this view in a summary 
manner. “ It will never be adjudged a surname,” he thunders, “ because 
you hear him called in Latin, the son of Thomas,’—whereby W. is 
non-suited, and, I think, Mr. Round with him. 

The fact is that we all err at times, more or less grossly, it is true. It 
is not given to any man to be perfect in more than a very few of the 
numberless departments of antiquarian research, and it might even appear 
as though the choice of those were regulated by accident. But who, ina 
set task, can uniformly confine his labours within the scope of his own 
particular subject? There is no lighter, more fascinating, more instruc- 
tive employment than the justifiable criticism of our fellow-labourers’ 
works ; nothing that more successfully stimulates zeal, nothing that more 
firmly guards against abuses. But none the less Nemesis is ever impend- 
ing—the pen of a ready writer swung on the gossamer-thread of inclina- 
tion—and our critic may be the next to be tripped by the heels into the 
mire. For if anyone to whom the subject accidentally belonged were to 
take exception to Mr. Round’s triumphant exposition of the process and 
effect of the writ erdono, they could, I imagine, lay bare more radical 
errors and misconceptions than any Mr. Round has himself detected in 
the pages of the Irish Calendar. But cui dono? We do not look to Mr. 
Round for information upon antiquarian law or finance ; no more should 
he, perhaps, to the editor of an average calendar for genealogical accu- 
racy approaching his own standard of excellence. There rises before me 
the vision of a gentle scholar, a mild, inoffensive man, the safe butt of 
every jeering critic, numbed and disheartened by each fresh attack, and 
for what? Because he is unable to combine a smattering of genealogy, 
and what not else, with his other sound attainments. “O Iago, the pity 
of it, Iago!” HUBERT HALL. 
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Che Literary bistorp of Grap’s “* Elegy.” 
By THE Rev. JOSEPH MASKELL. 
PART 11. 
(Continued from p. 238.) 
p HE earliest example of English elegiacs is in 


Sir John Davies’ poem on ‘‘ The Soul,’’ of 
which Hallam says: ‘‘ Perhaps no language 
can produce a poem extending to so great 
a length of more condensation of thought, 
or in which fewer languid verses can be 
found. Lines there are in Davies which 
far outweigh much of the descriptive and 
imaginative poetry of the last two centuries, 
whether we estimate them by the pleasure which they impart to us, 
or by the intellectual vigour they display.” For a poem of this 
kind the elegiac measure is suitable, but the great length and 
metaphysical tone of the work render it monotonous. It is full of 
beauties, but in rhythm and the swing of the verses it will not bear 
to be compared with the ‘‘ Elegy” of Gray. Take the last three 
stanzas :— 


** And thou, my soul, which turn’st with curious eye 
To know the beam of thine own form divine, 
Know that thou canst know nothing perfectly 
While thou art clouded with this flesh of mine. 
Take heed of overweening, and compare 
Thy peacock’s feet with thy gay peacock’s train ; 
Study the best and highest things that are, 
But of thyself an humble thought retain. 
VOL. IV.—NO. 24. Y 
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Cast down thyself, and only strive to raise 
The glory of thy Maker’s sacred name : 

Use all thy powers, that blessed power to praise, 
Which gives thee power to be and use the same.” 


These are limping verses indeed after the graceful music of Gray. 
Davenant employs the like measure in his “ Gondibert,”’ which also 
is praised by Hallam ; but little judgment is shown in the employ- 
ment of elegiacs for an epic poem; and “Gondibert,” in spite of a 
certain vigour of language, fails to satisfy a musical ear. The poem 
in the same metre which Davenant wrote as a continuation or exposi- 
tion of “Gondibert’”’ is more worthy of comparison with the 
“ Elegy.” I refer to his “ Dying Christian,”’ the last stanza of which 
has a musical ring— 
**O harmless death ! whom still the valiant brave, 
The wise expect, the sorrowful invite, 


And all the good embrace, who know the grave 
A short dark passage to eternal light.” 


Dryden uses the measure of the “ Elegy” with better effect in his 
** Annus Mirabilis.” There are several musical stanzas in this poem, 
but it is too long for the melody to be sustained throughout. The 
same may be said of Dryden’s “ Heroic Stanzas on the Death of 
Cromwell.”” They want the elegance, the finish, and compression of 
Gray's immortal lines. 

It would be difficult to find any poem in the whole range of 
English literature which has been more frequently honoured by 
translation and parody than ‘‘ The Elegy in a Country Churchyard.” 

The earliest parody is, “ An Evening Contemplation in a College,” 
by J. Duncombe,* first printed for Dodsley, in 1753. It begins : 


‘* The curfew tolls the hour of closing gates, 
With jarring sound the porter turns the key, 
Then in his dreary mansion slumbering waits, 
And slowly, sternly.quits it—tho’ for me.” 


It is adescription of college life at Cambridge, being that of a 
bachelor-student’s career, which ends not, asin the parent ‘ Elegy,” 
in death, but in marriage :— 


** One morn we missed him at the hour of prayer, 
Beside the fire, and on his favourite green ; 
Another came, nor yet within the chair, 

Nor yet at bowls nor chapel was he seen. 


The next we heard that in a neighbouring shire, 
That day to church he led a blushing bride ; 
A nymph, whose snowy vest and maiden fear 
Improved her beauty while the knot was tied.” 





* M.A. of Corpus Coll., Cambridge ; afterwards one of the ‘‘ Six Preachers ” 
at Canterbury. 
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And a “ letter” which he writes to some college friend describing 
his wedded happiness takes the place of the “ Epitaph.”* 

In the second volume of ‘‘ The Repository,” a collection of 
fugitive pieces, published in 1790, there are several imitations of the 
“ Elegy” of Gray. 

1. **An Elegy Written in Covent Garden.” 

2. ‘* The Nunnery.” 

3. ‘‘ The Contemplation,” by Duncombe, already referred to. 

4. ‘An Elegy Written in Westminster Hall during the Long 
Vacation.” 

5. ‘“‘ An Elegy on the Death of the Guardian Outwitted.”t 

Other parodies exist scattered throughout our periodical literature. 
“An Elegy ina London Churchyard” appeared in Zhe Morning 
Post of July 18, 1799; and a “ Parody of Gray’s Elegy’’ in the 
British Press of September 14, 1812. The former simply transfers 
thescene of the “ Elegy” from a village to a city churchyard. The 
latter is political, describing a session of the House of Commons. t 

In Punch, about the time of the failure of Hudson, the Railway 
King, appeared “An Elegy Written in a Railway Station,” and in 
the same comic journal more recently appeared “ An Elegy in a 
London Churchyard,” by a Tradesman. 

In Bentley's Miscellany, vol. xiii. p. 554, appeared an ‘‘ Elegy in a 
London Theatre—not by Gray,” bemoaning the fate of would-be 
actors, who have mistaken their powers. 

Of poems inspired by Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy,” although not imitations, 
‘*An Elegy written in a Carthusian Monastery in the Netherlands,” 
London, 1775, and ‘*An Elegy supposed to be written on a Field 
of Battle,” London, 1818, both of which are anonymous, are worth 
preserving. 

More serious and important are the many attempts. which have 
been made to transpose the “ Elegy” into ancient and modern 
languages. 

Greek versions, chiefly amongst Eton men, who were proud of 
Gray as an a/umnus of the great school, were early in vogue. 

The first was by Professor Cooke, of Cambridge, printed at the 
end of his edition of the “ Ars Poetica” of Atristotle, 8vo. 1785. 

The following five versions are contained ina 4to. volume, in 





* Acopy, evidently pirated, of this work was published in London in 1776, and 
attributed to ‘‘ An Oxonian”’! 


+ Arne’s opera of that name, which ran for six nights only, in December, 1764. 
} These are in Zhe Spirit of the Public Fournals for the dates as above. 
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the British Museum Library, dated 1795: Norbury, made in 1793; 
Coote, 1794; Weston, 1794 ; Sparke, 1794 ; Tew, 1795.* These were 
competitive translations, of which an amusing account may be seen 
in Mathias’ “ Pursuits of Literature” (Dialogue 3). 

Another Greek version was made by J. Plumptre, in 1795, and 
the copy in the National Library contains a MS. dedication to Dr. 
Burney. The ‘‘ Elegy” was also rendered into Greek elegiacs by 
the Hon. G. Denman, in 1871. 

Latin versions are numerous. An anonymous translation was 
published at Cambridge in 1762, and in the same year another by 
Roberts. There are also extant versions by R. Lloyd, the friend of 
Churchill, printed in vol. ii. of his works in 1774; by Anstey, in 
1778 (resembling the anonymous version of 1762); by Costa, of 
Padua, in 1775; by Benio, of Verona, in 1817; by Barbieri, of 
Verona, in 1817; by Wright, in 1786; by Calvin Colton, in 1822; 
by Hildyard, in 1839 ; by J. H. Macaulay, in the ‘‘ Arundines Cami,” 
1841; by H. S. Dickenson, in 1849, and by Munro, in the 
Ovidian measure, in 1880. There was also published at Oxford, 
in 1876, **Gray’s Elegy, rendered into Latin Elegiacs, with an 
attempt to show that the mythology and poetry of Rome contain, and 
may have supplied, many of its images.” The notes, though brief, 
reveal much learning. In 1877 was published a translation into 
Latin elegiacs by “‘G. H., a countryman of George Buchanan.” 

Italtan versions are also numerous. That of Giannini, in 1782, 
is much admired. Those by Torelli, of Verona, and Cesarotti, of 
Padua, with the Latin of Costa, are in a fine folio, published_by the 
eminent Bodoni, of Parma, who also printed Gray’s works in Eng- 
lish, in a beautiful 4to., in 1793. There is a volume in the Museum 
Library, published at Verona in 1817, and a similar volume pub- 
lished at Leghorn in 1843, which contains the “ Elegy,” with ver- 
sions in ITALIAN by Torelli, Cesarotti, Gennari (in ¢erza rima), Lastri, 
Castellazzi, Buttura, Baraldi, Leoni, Mancini, and Cavazzocca, 
besides five of the LaTIN versions recorded above, a HEBREW version 
in Italian type, six French, and four German versions. The 
‘* Elegy” lends itself more readily to the Italian than to the French 
muse. The principal French versions are those of Chenier, in 1805, 
and Roger, in 1816. The German version of Gotter, 1843, is said to 
be very good. Thereis a Welsh version by D. Davies, in 1798. The 
mere mention of the names of these eminent scholars, English and 





* 8th Edit. p. 174 (1798). 
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foreign, who have sought to do honour to this beautiful poem, is of 
itself a remarkable testimony to its transcendent merits and enduring 
fame. The ‘‘ Elegy,” as printed below, contains the stanzas, finally 
rejected by Gray, inserted in their proper places in the poem. It is 
printed from the usually received text as revised by Mason. In the 
margin the reader will note the principal variations between this text 
and the MS. called “ the original draught,” which was printed by 
Low in fac-simile, in 1862. 


SUPPOSED ORIGINAL MS. As FINALLY REVISED. 
THE curfew tolls the knell of parting day, © 
The lowing herd wind, &c. The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 
Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
now for ‘* all” And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds ; 
Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 
Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould’ring 
heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 
For ever sleep: the breezy call The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 
of Morn] Or swallow, Sc. The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 
Or chanticleer so shrill, or The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
echoing horn No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 
For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy hus-wife, &c. Or busy housewife ply her evening care ; 
No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 
Nor climb hiskneesthecoming Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 
hiss, &c. (Corrected into Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 
““envied”’ and ‘‘doubt- Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 
ful” in the margin) How jocund did they drive their team a-field ! 
How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy 
stroke ! 
useful, homely suggested Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
rustic for ‘* homely ”’ Their homely joys and destiny obscure ; 
Nor Grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 
The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour : 
Forgive, ye proud, the in- The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 
voluntary fault Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
If Memory to these If Memory o’er their tomb no trophies raise, 
Where, through the long-drawn aisle and fretted 
vault, 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 
Can storied urn or animated bust 
Back toits mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
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’ 


awake for ‘* provoke’ 


reins for ‘rod of empire ” 


had damped 


, 


Cato for ** Hampden.’ 


Tully for ‘* Milton,” &c. 
Cesar for ‘* Cromwell.”’ 


fate corrected into /ot 
struggling into ‘* growing.” 


crown for ‘‘heap.” 


silent corrected into ‘* noise- 
less" 


Can Honour’s voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of Death ? 
Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 
But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll : 
Chill Penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of their soul. 
Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 
Some village Hampden, who with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood, 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s blood. 
Th’ applause of listening senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 
To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation’s eyes. 
Their lot forbade : nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined ; 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind ; 
The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 
Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse’s flame.* 
[Zhe thoughtless world to Majesty may bow, 
Exalt the brave and idolise success ; 
But more to innocence thar safety owe, 
Than Pow'’r & Genius @er conspir'd to bless. 
And thou who, mindful of the unhonour’d Dead, 
Dost in these notes their artless tale relate, 
By night and lonely contemplation led, 
To wander in the gloomy walks of fate ; 
Hark! how the sacred calm, that breathes around, 
Bids every fierce tumultuous passion cease ; 
dn still smail accents whispering from the ground, 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace. 
No more, with reason and thyself at strife, 
Give anxious cares and endless wishes room, 
But through the cool sequester’a vale of life, 
Pursue the silent tenour of thy doom, \t 
Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray ; 
Along the cool sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 





* The stanzas printed within brackets and in a different type are not in the 
revised text, but are found in the MS, printed in fac-simile by Low. 

+ Here the poem was originally intended to end, and the idea of making a 
transition from the general reflections to himself is, in the judgment of many critics, 
an unhappy afterthought ; all from the line ‘* And thou, who mindful of the un- 
honoured Dead,” &c., is of an inferior stamp. 
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rhime for “ rhymes ” 


epitaph for *‘ elegy” 


And buried ashes glow with 
soctal fires 


If chance that eer some pen- 
sive spirit more 
By sympathetic musings 
here delayed, 
With vain tho kind en- 
guiry shall explore, 
Thy once loved haunt, 
this long deserted shade. 
On the high brow of yonder 
hanging lawn 
Oft at the footof yonder hoary 
beech 
With gestures quaint 
Jond concetts 


dirges meet 


Wrote on the stone 
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Yet even these bones from insult to protect, 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture 
decked, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 
Their name, their years, spelt by the unlettered 
Muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply ; 
And many a holy text around she strews, 
That teach the rustic moralist to die. 
For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey 
This pleasing, anxious being e’er resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, ling’ ring look behind ? 
On some fond jwme parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 
E’en from the tomb the voice of nature cries ; 
E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires. 
For thee, who, mindful of th’ unhonoured dead, 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate, 
If chance, by lonely Contemplation led, 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate ; 
Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 
Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn, 
Brushing with hasty steps the dews away, 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 
[Him have we seen the greenwood side along 
While o'er the heath we hied, our labour done, 
Oft as the woodlark piped her farewell song 
With wistful eyes pursue the setting sun. | 
There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 
His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 
Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Mutt’ring his wayward fancies, he would rove ; 
Now drooping, woeful, wan, like one forlorn, 
Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless love. 
One morn I missed him from the customed hill 
Along the heath, and near his fav’ rite tree ; 
Another came ; nor yet beside the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he. 
The next, with dirges due, in sad array, 
Slow through the churchway path we saw him 
borne ; 
Approach and read, for thou canst read, the lay 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn. 
[There scattered oft, the earliest of the year, 
By hands unseen are showers of violets found, 
The red-breast loves to butid and warble there, 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground. | 
THE EPITAPH. 
Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth, 
A Youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown : 
Fair Science frown’d not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy mark’d him for her own. 
Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere, 
Heav’n did a recompence as largely send : 
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He gave to Mis’ry all he had, a tear, 
He gained from Heav’n (’twas all he wish’d) a 


friend. 
[their dread abode No farther seek his merits to disclose, 
Nor think to draw them from Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
His frailties there in trem- (There they alike in trembling hope repose, ) 
bling hope repose The bosom of his Father and his God. 


Messrs. Roberts Brothers, of Boston, U.S.A., have recently 
issued a very fine edition of Gray’s Elegy, with illustrations by Harry 
Fenn, drawn and engraved under the superintendence of G. T. 
Andrews. The engravings are numerous, nearly every stanza having 
its pictorial accompaniment. Many of the illustrations are from 
sketches taken at Stoke Poges, others are ideal. 


# 


John de Courci, Conqueror of Ulster. 
By J. H. Rounp. 
PART Vi. 
(Concluded from p. 181 ante.) 


O return to De Courci. His movements become now so 

difficult to trace, that the following sketch can only be 

regarded as hypothetical. After lurking in Tyrone through 
most of the winter, he seems to have recognised that, for the 
time, he had no chance, and, early in 1205, he accepted a 
safe-conduct to the King.* His submission seems to have been 
rewarded by the restoration of his English estate.t But a few 
weeks later, his rival, the victorious Hugh de Lacy, also arrived in 
England.{ Hugh was soon in the highest favour. John made him 
a grant of the whole of Ulster,§ and having shortly afterwards 
belted him earl,|| despatched him, like his brother the year before, 
as counsellor and assessor to the Justiciar.. De Courci, rendered 





* February 12,1205. Safe-conduct till the Quinzaine of Easter for John de 
Curcy and his followers. (Pat. 6 John, m. 4.) 

+ See below. The Middleton estate had been committed August 23, 1203 
(Liberate 5 John, m. 9) to Guarin Fitz Gerold, a Royal favourite, who had married 
Alice, heiress of the Somerset De Curcis, 

t~ March 23,1205. Safe-conduct till Michaelmas for Hugh de Lacy. (Pat. 6 

ohn, m. 3.) 
J § May z 1205. (Pat. 6 John, m. 1.) Itis apparently of this record that Mr. 
Gilbert says (Viceroys, p. 63): ‘‘John, retaining Hugh de Lasci, the newly- 
created Earl of Ulster (sic) in attendance on himself, appointed Meiller Fitz Henry 
Viceroy (sie) in his place.’’ But this is all a mistake (see ave, vol. iii, p. 308). 
|| May 29, 1205. (Chart. 7 John, m. 12.) 
| Claus. 7 John, m, 22, m, 24; Prestita, Excheq. Q. R., 7 John, m. 1. 
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desperate by his rival’s success, had flown instantly to arms. The 
King at once replied by resuming the estate so recently restored.* 
But the ousted Prince was wild for revenge. By the help of his 
brother-in-law, Ragnvald, King of Man, he was soon at the head of a 
pirate fleet, recruited from the Vikings of the Isles. The “ Annals of 
Loch Cé” (ed. Hennessy, i. 235) are here our authority. They state 
that, in r205— 


‘* A fleet (was brought) by John de Curci from Innsi-Gall to contest Uladh 
with the sons of Hugo de Laci, and the foreigners of Midhe.t No good resulted 
from this expedition, however, but the country was destroyed and plundered, and 
they afterwards departed without obtaining , Power. John made his covenant and 
amity with O’Neil and the Cenel Eoghain.” 


This statement of the Annals is fully confirmed by the wholly inde- 
pendent version in the “Chronica Regum Manniz,” edited from 
the Cottonian MS. by Professor Munch of Christiania (1860). It 
will be seen that the Chronicle also mentions the decisive victory of 
Hugh de Laci in the summer of 1204 (anfe, vol. iii. p. 308). 

** Anno mcciiii. (1204) — de Lacy venit cum exercitu Ultoniam et com- 
misit bellum cum Johanne de Cursi, eumque comprehendit et vinculis manci- 
pavit, et Ultoniam sibi subjugavit. Postea vero Johannem liberum ire permisit. 
Qui cum dimissus esset venit ad regem Reginaldum, a quo honorifice susceptus 
est, quia erat gener ejus. Johannes quidem de Cursi habuit filiam Godredi, 


nomine Affricam, in matrimonium, que fundavit Abbatiam Sancte Mariz de 
Jugo Dei, quz ibidem sepulta est. 

** Anno mccv. (1205) Johannes de Cursi iterum resumptis viribus congregavit 
copiosam multitudinem, sed et Reginaldum regem Insularum cum centum ferme 
navibus secum duxit ad Ultoniam. Cumque applicuissent in portam qui vocatur 
Stranfeord, segniter obsederunt castellum de Rath. Supervenit autem Walterus 
de Lacy cum exercitu magno, et eos cum magna confusione fugavit, ex quo 
tempore Johannes de Cursi nunquam terram suam recuperavit.” 


It may be noted that, in thus assisting John de Courci, his brother- 
in-law was but requiting the assistance which he had himself 
similarly received from him in his own descent upon Caithness 
some six or seven years before. We may find, I think, an allusion 
to the above attempt in a somewhat unlikely quarter, viz., in the 
“ Rotuli de Finibus ” for the gth year of John. It is there recorded 
that Richard Fitz Troyte, of Cumberland, gives twenty marks for 
recovering seizin of his land, of which he had been dispossessed the 
year before, ‘‘eo quod ivit in Hibernia cum Johanne de Curcy.”t 





® May 22, 1205. Rex Vic’ Norh.’ Pracipimus quod facias habere Warino filio 
Geroldi saisinam manerii de Middleton quod ipse liberavit per preeceptum vestrum 
Johanni de Curcy ad se sustendandum, (Claus. 7 John, m. 26.) 

t Itis singular that Hugh de Lacy, when himself in turn ousted, made a pre- 
cisely similar attempt in the summer of 1223. (Claus. 7 Hen. III., p. 1, m. 3.) 

} (Fin. 9 John, m. 12). Strange to say, this unique record is wholly omitted 
ae “4 ** Calendar of Documents relating to Ireland,” to which I have already 
referred, 
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There was a close connection at this time between Cumberland and 
the Isle of Man, and it was fossibly this that led De Courci’s 
wife, as a daughter of the House of Man, to fill her abbey with 
Cumberland monks, and her husband to bestow on Cumberland 
houses two of his Irish foundations, namely, Neddrum on St. Bees, 
and Toberglory on St. Mary of Carlisle. There can therefore be 
little doubt that this Cumberland man had sailed in the Island fleet, 
and that we have here the solitary reference in English records to 
De Courci’s descent on Ulster. 

And now the baffled adventurer is once more lost to our sight, 
hiding, no doubt, as before, among the fastnesses of the Cenel Eoghain. 
It is not till the close of 1207 that he again emerges from obscurity, 
and humbly accepts a licence to come to England and stay with his 
friends (moretur cum amicis).* 

Nearly three years have elapsed, when he appears in an entirely 
new character. The Prestita and Liberate Rolls repeatedly record 
his name, and he appears as holding a Crown pension of £100 a 
year. Nay, he follows in the train of King John, on the Royal visit 
to Ireland in 1210, and is even employed by him in several matters. 
The erst undaunted rebel is now a pensioned courtier, and has, after 
all, it would seem, won favour in the eyes of the capricious King. 
But this same pension suggests a curious reflection on the so-called 
Law of Heredity. Dean Swift is reported to have said that he was 
convinced of the truth of the Apostolical succession by the resem- 
blance of a certain bishop to Judas Iscariot, and though it is certain 
that De Courci left no legitimate issue, we may trace a strange 
resemblance to him, through the annals of the later House, in the 
matter of the pensions attained by this needy but fascinating race. 

When, 400 years later, King James the weak was squandering on 
favourites the substance of his realm, the head of the De Courcis 
was a Gentleman of his Bedchamber, and had a Crown pension of 
£100 a year.t The three succeeding sovereigns not only continued 
this pension, but even raised it to £300 a year. And though, after 





* Nov. 14,1207. (Pat.9 John, m. 4.) The King was to give him 40 days’ 
notice when he wished him to leave. It should be noticed, that though Mr. 
Hennessy observes with truth that ‘‘ the name of John de Curci does not occur in 
any of the Irish Annals after the year 1205” (Annals of Loch Cé, i. 234), yet 
this negative evidence is hardly sufficient to confirm his assumption of John’s 
absence from Ireland, and it is, indeed, clear from the above record that, at least in 
1207, he was in the country. 

t ‘* Because his estate was nothing answerable to the dignity of his birth.” 
(Lodge, Peerage of Ireland, 1754, iv. 38.) 
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the Revolution, the then De Courci was actually in arms for James 
1I., the hereditary fascination proved irresistible, and, ‘‘ being very 
handsome in his person, and ofa tall stature,’’ he was graciously 
received by William III., and his successor recovered from the 
House of Hanover the Crown pension of £ 300 a year. Surely there 
can be no other name which is thus to be found through all these 
centuries, on the rolls of the National Exchequer. 

John de Courci is to be traced, by his pension, for some time 
after 1210, and on the 3oth August, 1213, the Justiciar of Ireland is 
ordered to provide his wife Affrica with some land for her support 
(unde possit sustentari).* 1 have discovered two subsequent entries 
which can only refer to himself. These are: (1) letters of commen- 
dation for “ John de Courci” and his comrades, June 20, 1216; 
(2) appointment+ of John de Courci as sheriff of Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire, November, 1217.{ These entries suggest that he had 
given proof of his fidelity to the Royal cause, and may explain a 
much later and somewhat mysterious allusion to his having been 
“‘ever faithful” to Henry and to his father.§ There is no record of 
the date of his death, but we know that it took place before 
September 22, 1219, for on that day the Justiciar of Ireland was 
ordered to secure for his widow her lawful dower out of the tenements 
of her late husband.|| We know not, indeed, where the conqueror 
of Ulster found his last resting-place, but it is pleasant to learn that 
Affrica slept in the Abbey which she had herself founded, in the land 
which had been the scene of her husband’s triumphs, and by the 
waves which were her fathers’ home. In Mr. Gilbert’s graceful 
words :— 

‘*The remains of her effigy, carved in stone, with hands clasped in prayer, were 
in the last century to be seen in an arch of the wall on the Gospel side of the high 


altar, amid the ivy-coloured ruins of the large and once sumptuous Grey Abbey 
on the eastern bank of Strangford Lough.” (Viceroys of Ireland, p. 63.)% 


It may have been noticed that, in this paper there has been no 
mention of the best known incident in De Courci’s life, that won- 
drous geste of which the legend is preserved in ‘*‘The Book of 





* Claus. 15 John, p. 2, m. 7. t Pat. 18 John, m. 7. 

t Claus, 2 Hen. III., m. 15 dors. § Claus. 35 Hen. III., m. 1. 

| Claus. 3 Hen. III., p. 2, m. 2. 

i Professor Munch (Chronica Regum Mannix, p. 136) holds that the 
‘* Affreca ” who claimed the Kingdom of Man in 1293, as heir of Magnus, was 
‘no doubt ” grand-daughter of this Affreca by her marriage with John de Courci. 
But his conjecture is supported by no evidence, and is at variance with chrono- 
logy and with the facts of the case. 
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Howth,” and has appeared, in an adapted form, in the pages of this 
magazine.* It has been omitted, firstly, because unsupported by any 
contemporary evidence whatever, and, secondly, because proved 
by internal evidence to have no foundation in fact. It was this 
geste which is stated to have earned for John de Courciand his heirs 
the privilege of remaining covered before the sovereign, a privilege 
claimed and exercised to this day by the Lords Kingsale, as his 
descendants. But as the gesfe in question never took place, and as 
John, moreover, left no descendants, we must view with the gravest 
suspicion the right to the cherished hat. Nor will that suspicion be 
lessened when we learn that the very grant of this privilege, so uni- 
versally believed in, was a modern interpolation, even in the legend, 
and was unheard of certainly as late as the days of ‘‘good Queen 
Bess”! Nor, indeed, can we find the privilege itself recognised till 
the middle of the last century, for the alleged recognition by William 
III. is based on no authority.t 

This paper will not have been written in vain if it has done some- 
thing to spread that reverence for truth, even in the smallest details, 
which is the most hopeful and attractive feature in the modern school 
of history. “ Prove all things ” is the golden rule, which we must learn 
to apply to the history of the Family, as it is being at length applied 
to the history of the Nation. Then shall be cleansed, by patient 
toil, the Augean stables of fable and falsehood ; despite the chatter 
of feeble obloquy, the darkness of error shall be rent in twain, and, 
in the noble words of the De Courcy motto, ‘‘ Vincet omnia 
Veritas !”” 





* Vol. i. pp. 126—128. 

t Colonel Chester, indeed, states (Westm. Abb. Reg. p. 299), ‘‘that it is on 
record that he (Lord Kingsale) asserted the hereditary privilege of the Lords 
Kingsale, and wore his hat in the presence of King William III.,’” but where “ it is 
on record’’ he wisely omits to mention. Compare O’Donovan’s ‘‘ Annals of the 
Four Masters,’’ iii. 143-4 ; also, ‘‘The Conqueror and his Companions’’ (J. R. 
Planché, Somerset Herald, 1874), ii, 89—‘‘ an absurd custom, for the observance 
of which no credible authority can be produced.”’ But see also Lioyd’s Evening 
Post, Nov. 15, 1762 (WV. & Q. 4th S. xii. 20), which should be compared with 
‘* Montagu’s Letterto Horace Walpole,” Feb. 6, 1762 (8th Report, Hist. MSS. 
Commission, App, ii. p. 115a). 
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Che | Dffice | of | Consecrating | Cramp-rings. | 
1694. 


one in 1686, which has been communicated to us by the kind 

courtesy of S. Timmins, Esq., of Birmingham. The notings, 
and insertions within | ] are by Dr. Br. NicHotson. The heading 
of the first page (also in capitals) runs thus: The | Ceremonies | of 
Blessing | Cramp-rings | on Good-Friday | used by the | Catholick 
Kings | of England. | Then follows the ceremonial. 

The psalme Deus misereatur nostri, &c., with the Gloria Patri. 
[Ps. xlvi., Vulg. xlvii., Auth. Vers. ] 

May God take pity upon us, and blesse us* may he send forth 
the light of his face upon us, and take pity on us. 

That we may know thy ways on earth* among all nations thy 
salvation. 

May people acknowledge thee, O God :* may all people acknow- 
ledge thee. 

Let nations reioice and be glad, because thou iudgest people with 
equity,* and doest guide nations on the earth. 

May people acknowledge thee, O God, may all people acknowledge 
thee,* the earth has sent forth her fruit. 

May God blesse us, that God who is ours: may that God blesse 
us,* and may all the bounds of the earth feare him. 

Glory be to the Father, and to the Son,* and to the Holy Ghost. 

As it was in the beginning, and now, and ever,* and for ever, and 
ever. Amen. 

Then the King reades this prayer. 

Almighty eternal God, who by the most copious gifts of thy grace, 
flowing from the unexhausted fountain of thy bounty, hast been 
graciously pleased for the comfort of mankind, continually to grant 
us many and various meanes to relieve us in our miseries ; and art 
willing to make those the instruments and channels of thy gifts, and 
to grace those persons with more excellent favours, whom thou hast 
raised to the Royal dignity; to the end that as by Thee they reign, 
and govern others ; so by Thee they may prove beneficial to them ; 
and bestow thy favours on the people: graciously heare our prayers, 
and favourably receive those vows we power forth with humility, 


S ae is the title-page of the ensuing pamphlet, a reprint of 
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that Thou mayst grant to us, who beg with the same confidence the 
favour, which our Ancestours by their hopes in thy mercy have 
obtained : through Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Rings lying in one basin or more, this prayer is to be said 
over them: 

O God, the maker of heavenly and earthly creatures, and the 
most gracious restorer of mankind, the dispenser of spiritual grace, 
and the origin of all blessings; send downe from heaven thy holy 
Spirit the Comforter upon these Rings, artificially fram’d by the 
workman, and by thy greate power purify them so, that all the malice 
of the fowle, and venomous Serpent be driven out ; and so the metal, 
which by Thee was created, may remain pure, and free from all dregs 
of the enemy. Through Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The blessing of the Rings. [Presumably by the priests.] 

O God of Abraham, God of Isaac, God of Jacob, heare mercifully 
our prayers. Spare those who feare thee. Be propitious to thy 
suppliants, and graciously be pleased to send downe from Heaven 
thy holy Angel: that he may sanctify sj and blesse of these Rings: to 
the end they may prove a healthy remedy to such as implore thy 
name with humility, and accuse themselves of the sins, which ly upon 
their conscience : who deplore their crimes in the sight of thy divine 
clemency, and beseech with earnestness, and humility thy most 
serene piety. May they in fine by the invocation of thy holy name 
become profitable to all such as weare them, for the health of their 
soule and body, through Christ our Lord. Amen. 

A Blessing. [By the King ?] 

O God who hast manifested the greatest wonders of thy power by 
the cure of diseases, and who were [sic] pleased, that Rings should 
be a pledge of fidelity in the patriark Judah, a priestly ornament in 
Aaron, the mark of a faithful guardian in Darius, and in this Kingdom 
a remedy for divers diseases: graciously be pleased to blesse >} and 
sanctify ef] these Rings, to the end that all such who weare them may 
be free from all snares of the Devil, may be defended by the power 
of celestial armour ; and that no contraction of the nerves, or any 
danger of the falling-sickness may infest them, but that in all sort of 
diseases by thy help they may find relief. In the name of the 
Father, sand of the Son, sand of the Holy Ghost. »& Amen. 

{Psalm ciii., Auth. Ver. Ps. cii., Vulg.] 

Blesse, O my soule, the Lord,* and let all things which are within 
me praise his holy name. 

Blesse, O my soule, the Lord,* and do not forget all his favours. 
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He forgives all thy iniquities,* he heales all thy infirmities. 

He redeemes thy life from ruin,* he crownes thee with mercy and 
commiseration. 

He fils thy desires with what is good:* thy youth like that of the 
eagle shall be renewed. 

The Lord is he, who does mercy,* and does justice to those who 
suffer wrong. 


[Verse 7 is omitted, apparently as not sufficiently germane to the 
matter in hand.} 


The merciful, and pitying Lord :* the long sufferer, and most 
mighty merciful. 

He wil not continue his anger for ever ;* neither wil he threaten 
for ever. 

He has not dealt with us in proportion to our sins ;* nor has he 
rendered unto us according to our offences. 

Because according to the distance of heaven from earth,* so has he 
enforced his mercies upon those who feare him. 

As far distant as the east is from the west :* so far has he divided 
our offences from us. 

After the manner that a Father takes pity of his sons: so has the 
Lord taken pity of those, who feare him :* because he knows what 
we are made of. 

He remembers that we are but dust. Man like hay, such are his 
days ;* like the flower in the field, so wil he fade away. 

Because his breath wil passe away through him, and he wil not be 
able to subsist,* and it wil find no longer its owne place. 

But the mercy of the Lord is from all eternity ;* and wil be for 
ever upon those who feare him. 

And his iustice comes upon the children of their children,* to 
those who keep his wil, 

And are mindful of his commandements,* to performe them. 

The Lord in heaven has prepared himself a throne, [*?] and his 
kingdom shall reign over all. 

Blesse yee the Lord all yee Angels of his, yee who are powerful 
in strength :* who execute his commands, at the hearing of his voice 
when he speakes. 

Blesse ye the Lord all yee vertues of his :* yee Ministers who 
execute his wil. 

Blesse yee the Lord all yee works of his throughout all places of 
his dominion :* my Soule praise thou the Lord. 

Glory be to the Father, and to the Son,* and to the Holy Ghost. 
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As it was in the beginning, and now and ever,* and for ever and 
ever. Amen. 

Wee humbly implore, O merciful God, thy infinit clemency ; that 
as we come to thee with a confident [= trusting] soule, and sincere 
faith, and a pious assurance of mind: with the like devotion thy 
beleevers may follow on these tokens of thy grace. May all supersti- 
tion be banished hence, far be all suspicion of any diabolical fraud, 
and to the glory of thy name let all things succeede: to the end thy 
beleevers may understand thee to be the dispenser of all good ; and 
may be sensible and publish, that whatsoever is profitable to soule or 
body, is derived from thee: through Christ our Lord. Amen. 

These prayers being said, the Kings highnes rubbeth the Rings 
between his hands, saying, 

Sanctify, O Lord, these Rings, and graciously bedew them with 
the dew of thy benediction, and consecrate them by the rubbing of 
our hands, which thou hast been pleased according to our ministery 
to sanctify by an external effusion of holy oyle upon them: to the 
end, that what the nature of the mettal is not able to performe ; may 
be wrought by the greatnes of thy grace: through Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

Then must holy water be cast on the rings, saying, 

In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy-Ghost. 
Amen. 

O Lord, the only begotten Son of God, Mediatour of God and 
men, Jesus Christ, in whose name alone salvation is sought for; and 
to such as hope in thee givest an easy acces to thy Father : who when 
conversing among men, thyself a man, didst promise by an assured 
oracle flowing from thy sacred mouth, that thy Father should grant 
whatever was asked him in thy name: lend a gracious eare of pity to 
these prayers of ours ; to the end that approaching with confidence 
to the throne of thy grace, the beleevers may find by the benefits 
conferr’d upon them, that by thy mediation we have obtained, what 
we have most humbly begd in thy name: who livest and reignest 
with God the Father in the unity of the Holy-Ghost, one God for 
ever and ever. Amen. 

Wee beseech thee O Lord, that the Spirit, which proceedes from 
thee may prevent and follow on our desires: to the end that what 
we beg with confidence for the good of the faithful, we may 
efficaciously obtaine by thy gracious gift: through Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

O most clement God ; Father, Son, and Holy-Ghost ; wee suppli- 
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cate and beseech thee, that what is here performed by pious 
ceremonies to the sanctifying of thy name, may be prevalent 
[= prevailing] to the defense of our soule and body on earth ; and 
profitable to a more ample felicity in heaven. Who livest and 
reignest God, world without end. Amen. 


FINIS. 


NOTINGS ON THE ABOVE. 


(1.) In 1686 was published, ‘‘ The Ceremonies for the healing of them that be 
diseased with the King’s Evil, used in the time of King Henry VII. ... 
Published by His Majesties Command. . . . Printed by Henry Hills, Printer to 
the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, for His Houshold and Chappel.” On the 
verso of this title is the advertisement—‘“‘ This Ritual, and the annexed Ceremonial, 
are printed from a small volume containing them both ; the latter in MS., late in 
the possession of A. D, Ducarel, LL.D. The Formularies may, as matters of 
curiosity, be preserved, tho’ the usage of them has ceased.” 

On the verso of the title-page of this office for Cramp-Rings is, ‘‘In the 
Advertisement to the preceding Ritual, for ‘A. D. Ducarel, LL.D.,’ read ‘ A. C. 
Ducarel, LL.D,’” Hence it is abundantly evidenced that ‘*the Ceremonial 
annexed ” in 1686 to the “‘ Ritual” of the Touch was this of Cramp-Rings, and that 
both were then ‘‘ Published by His Majesties Command.” 

(2.) By the date, 1686, both were published in the second year of James II., 
when he and his co-religionists were becoming more confident, and as the usage 
of these ‘‘ Rituals,” but not the custom, of touching for the Evil, had gone out, 
this and its being ‘‘ Published by His Majesties Command, c.,” show that it was 
intended to favour the re-introduction of the ‘‘ offices,” or of similar ones, and to 
indicate what the country had lost by Protestantism, and so assist in the re- 
establishment of Roman Catholicism in England. The republication in 1694 was 
between the two projected invasions of England in 1692 and 1696. 

(3.) That these offices are translations of Latin. originals is shown—(a) by the 
date, Henry VII., for all Roman Catholic offices were, and are perforce, in Latin ; 
(6) by the fact that though the Psalms and New Testament existed in English in 
Authorised Versions, the Psalms in this Ceremonial and the Psalms and Gospels 
in the Ritual for the Touch are translated from the Vulgate. 

(4.) Did we want more to prove that these offices are Roman Catholic in their 
character, I would add that in the present one we have three sets of crossings, and 
the use of holy water ; and in the other the King saying: ‘‘I confess to God, to 
the blessed Virgin Mary, to all Saints, and to you [the priest] that I have sinned. 
. .. I pray Holy Mary, and all the Saints of God, and you to pray for me.” 
Hence, ‘‘Catholick,” in the heading of the first page, stands for ‘*‘ Roman 
Catholic.” 

(5.) Of what metal the Rings were may be doubted, but I am inclined to think 
that, like ‘‘the Angel of Gold Noble,” with which the King crossed the sore, and 
which was then hung round the necks of those touched for the Evil, they were of 
gold. The wordings, too, of the prayer, “ Sanctify,” &c., and of the last but 
one, seem to me to tend somewhat to strengthen this supposition. 

(6.) The words of the prayer of the King, when rubbing the Rings, confirms 
the view taken by those who have held that the virtue of the Touching for the Evil 
was given by the inunction of his hands with holy oil at his coronation. 

(7.) The * denotes, I believe, ‘‘ The ending of the words sung to the recitative 
or first note of each line in chanting.” 


VOL, IV, 
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A Dap’s Antiquarian Erplorations at Ventimiglia. 
By Ws. Jackson, F.S.A. 
PART I.—CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. 


F the thousands of visitors to the Riviera, only a very limited 
number pay any attention to the antiquities of the district, 
and the greater part of those are contented with the com- 

paratively meagre information which it is the business of a guide- 
book only to afford. As yet the local booksellers are themselves 
perfectly ignorant of the bibliography of the subject (which, however, 
is limited enough), and, therefore, fail to supply that for which, in- 
deed, there is little demand. The Government maps, answering to 
those of our Ordnance Survey but inferior, are fair guides to the 
pedestrian, but they do not give the information relating to ancient 
sites which our Survey supplies. A stranger, therefore, has great 
difficulties to encounter in commencing investigations, but I have 
been singularly fortunate in ascertaining and studying a site worthy 
of more attention than I have yet been able to bestow upon it. 
Restricted as this paper is to one locality, that of Ventimiglia, and 
to one department, that of classical antiquities, it will show how rich 
the Riviera is in matter of antiquarian interest, and how even another 
attraction may be added to those of its sunny skies and azure sea to 
stimulate the flagging energies of the invalid, and induce him to ex- 
tend his walk from the mere saunter on the promenades of Menton 
and San Remo to the objects of interest I am about to describe. 
Leaving Menton by an early train, on my arrival at Ventimiglia I 
inquired my way to the ruins of a Roman theatre which I understood 
had been lately discovered there. I was directed eastwards, towards 
Bordighera, and proceeding about a mile, after numerous inquiries 
without much success, for nearly all I addressed were ignorant of the 
discovery, I found myself opposite a piece of broken ground, in view 
and partly on the site of the very object of which I was in search. 
The theatre has been buried in drift sand, some of which has been 
removed so that one side of the hemi-cycle has been partially exposed, 
but the sand is easily blown about by every breath of wind, and 
easily washed down by every rainfall from the heaps in which it is 
piled. This sand is valuable for mixing with lime to make mortar, 
and it is probably owing to its value in this respect that we are in- 
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cebted for the discovery I am about to dwell upon. It is very 

difficult to give a description of the ruin without engravings, but [ 

will endeavour to do so as intelligibly as I can. As I have said, one 

half of the hemi-cycle and the entrance to the theatre in the centre 

are exposed. ‘The uppermost tier of seats is about level with the 

late surface of the land. Standing on the highest, you see that there 

are nine rows of seats, counting downwards to the parterre or 
orchestra ; the height of each seat is about fourteen inches, and the 

width varies from two feet two inches to two feet four inches ; at the 

end, adjoining the entrance (to be presently described), rises a tier 
of steps, each alternate step being cut out of a seat to a depth of 
seven inches (half the height of the seat), so that the surface of every 
seat forms that of every other step. The hewn steps are twelve 
inches broad and two feet nine inches long ; the exposed and almost 
perfect half of the hemi-cycle, pacing along the fourth seat, is about 
twenty-two yards from the side, but not including the entrance, which 
has been in the centre. The slabs of which the seats are composed 
are about four feet square and fourteen inches deep. The entrance 
to the theatre is sufficiently perfect to enable us to judge of its 
general character. It is transverse to the seats, and has an internal 
breadth of eight feet ; it is covered by slabs ten and a half feet long, 
ranged in three stages ; the two uppermost blocks, four feet three 
inches wide each, and joining each other at the edges, form a plat- 
form on the same level as the top of the highest tier of seats ; these 
massive blocks are about the same thickness as the seats; beneath 
these a blank space is left, answering to the thickness of the second 
tier of seats, which admits light and air into the entrance passage ; and 
on a level with the top of the third tier of seats another large block 
spans the entrance, four feet two inches wide and fourteen inches 
deep, the back of this block being nearly perpendicular to the front 
of those first named, and its face on a line with the third tier of seats. 
This block is succeeded by another in front, without an air space, 
about two feet five inches wide and fourteen inches deep, the top and 
face of which are flush with the fourth tier of seats. These blocks 
retain in the middle of their upper surfaces the holes used for hoisting 
them into their places ; they are supported on massive brackets pro- 
jecting from the entrance walls, the ogee and other mouldings of 
which are as fresh as when new ; the edges of the seats and, indeed, 
all the hewn work, have been a little broken by the hand of man, but 
not at all rounded by attrition. Behind all the hewn work of the 
seats, and extending twelve yards deep from the topmost seat of the 
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theatre, is a solid mass of masonry, exposing on the wall to the left 
hand on entering the passage small cubical stones, in many instances 
pebbles from the neighbouring shore, in regular courses with three 
bands of bricks at about a yard apart, two rows being double and one 
treble. The right wing of the theatre has been removed so far as 
the hewn stones are concerned; there are, however, remains of the 
thick backing wall. 

The entrance is the remarkable and exceptional feature of the 
theatre, and the absence of an arch suggests Grecian rather than 
Roman treatment, not unlikely to be found on what might be the 
site of a Grecian colony. The stone is the beautiful semi-crystalline 
limestone found at Monaco, Turbia, and elsewhere. I did not find 
a trace of the conglomerate of the immediate neighbourhood, though 
that forms a very fair building stone, as is evidenced from its having 
withstood the wear of fully eight centuries in the church of St. 
Michael, to be hereafter described. There must have been a wall 
behind the highest range of seats at the back, because, allowing the full 
height from the surface of the orchestra to that of the highest seats, 
there would scarcely be sutficient barrier to resist ingress by illegiti- 
mate means, but no traces exist of any such impediment. 

When I had completed my notes on this most interesting struc- 
ture, I looked around at the adjoining ground, the condition and 
appearance of which had somewhat puzzled me on entering. Ap- 
parently excavations had been made, and walls partially built ; but 
on a close examination it became evident that the walls scattered here 
and there were not in progress of erection, but somewhat destroyed. 
I observed two boys working vigorously with rude excavating tools ir 
the sand. Standing over them, I found that they had obtained some 
lumps of what on examination, from their shining surface, seemed to 
be pieces of metal ; but which, on closer inspection, proved to be 
genuine lachrymatories with the characteristic iridescence induced 
by long inhumation. Soon at my feet I saw a beautiful small vase, 
with elegant handles, the pottery being of a reddish hue, rather re- 
sembling Samian ware ; then a small dish, then another, more lachry- 
matories (or fragments of such), then a sepulchral urn, which was 
ruthlessly broken, and the cinerated bones of “ somebody's child,” 
burnt and buried with many a tear, perhaps 2,c00 years, but 
not less than fourteen centuries, ago, turned over with a rude 
hand to search for something more valuable than the ashes of the 
loved and lost. I now turned my attention to the ground generally, 
and had no difficulty in coming to the conclusion that a cemetery 
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was closely contiguous to the theatre ;—surely this was a skeleton at 
the feast. The structures I have already mentioned were the ex- 
humed tombs of the more important members of the community ; 
most of them were square, but some, and those the smaller ones, 
were circular. The largest was not less than eight yards square, 
with a pedimented end rising to a height of fifteen feet at least, for I 
cannot be quite sure that I saw the real bottom in any instance; in 
the end of this, as in another, if not more, was a small break in the 
outside surface masonry, as if a slab had been removed; the walls 
of this tomb were nearly two feet thick, in regular courses of small 
pebbles, broken to about two and a half inches square; the marks 
of the mason’s trowel, both perpendicular and horizontal, on the 
mortar being as fresh as if the work had been executed a week ago ; 
and such was also the condition of the rounded covering of plaster 
put on the tops of the walls as a coping, which was coloured red by 
being mixed with pounded brick. The fact that all the walls of the 
square tombs had been crowned in this manner proves that they had 
been neither arched nor flagged over; probably they were sunk into 
the sand and then covered up again, and if the theatre was built in 
an excavation, Nature may, when some catastrophe overtook the 
population, have simply reasserted her sway. Some, if not all, of 
the circular tombs had conical tops. The built tombs were not in 
any regular order but scattered over the cemetery, a wall of one, in 
some instances, doing duty for another. The intervening spaces 
were probably occupied by sepulchral urns, with their attendant food 
and liquid vessels, and lachrymatories, appertaining to those of less 
elevated station. The ground occupied by that portion of the theatre 
and cemetery which has been disturbed may be about one hundred 
and fifty yards long and seventy broad, on the south side of which 
runs the Corniche road. On the north is an olive grove of about 
the same extent, bounded by the railway. It is probable that this 
plantation covers other remains ; certainly ruins, it may be of baths, 
which have also been partially exhumed, are found on the opposite 
side of the road ; and between the site described and the torrent 
of the Nervia, which runs at a distance of from two to three hundred 
yards on the east, are discernible vestiges of the Aurelian Way. 
These ruins are situated upwards of a mile from Ventimiglia, and 
writing, as I do, without any books of reference at hand, I am unable 
to make even a guess at the ancient name of the site. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Che bistorp of Gilds. 
By CorNeELivs WatLrorp, F.S.S., Barrister-at-Law. 
(Continued from p. 246 ante.) 
PART Jl. 
CHAPTER XXVII.—Gi/ds of Hampshire. 


HE Gilds of this county are of more especial interest, for here 
we have direct evidence of the existence of one in the Anglo- 

Saxon period—see Winchester ‘‘Gild Merchant,” but unfortunately 
the ordinances of the Gild have not been preserved. We find also 
in the same city instances of Crafts becoming incorporated into 
Gilds in order to protect them from outside traders, and learn in 
detail the process employed by means of the original Ordinances. 

Portsmouth.—In 1256 Henry III. granted a new Charter to 
this borough wherein he gave prodis hominibus nostris, ‘to our honest 
men of Portesmuth or Gild of Merchants.” Allen, in his “‘ History of 
Portsmouth ” (1817), says: ‘‘In all probability this town was now 
increasing considerably in trade and importance, for it was considered 
at this period a great privilege to have a Gilda Mercatoria, and 
indeed sometimes afforded a livelihood to a member or burgess of 
the Gild of Merchants ; for wherever such a burgess resided he had 
many important privileges attached to the office and place of such 
community or fraternity.” I have not met with further details. 

Southampton.—There was a Gild Merchant in this town from 
a very early date. It is believed that this Gild was mainly instru- 
mental in purchasing the freedom of the town in 1199—hence it 
must then have held a position of influence. The Ordinances of the 
Gild are the most complete, as also the most extended in their scope, 
of any I have met with: hence I shall quote them in some detail. 

Gild Merchant.—The Ordinances of this Gild, from which I shall 
cite, are those translated from the French by William Overey, 
afterwards Town Clerk, about the year 1473 (vide Davies, ‘* History of 
Southampton ”); but it requires to be understood that the Ordinances 
had been at various times previously amended. The Gild seems at 
an early period to have absorbed or overshadowed the more 
ancient borough or town rights. I shall only deal in abstract with 
most of the regulations. 

The Gild was to have an Alderman, Seneschal, Chaplain, 
Echevins, and Usher. No one could gain admission to it except 
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through an Alderman. During the Gild Session the Aldermen (as 
also the Lepers of La Maudeleyne) were to receive certain doles of 
wine and candles. No Gildsman was to leave the town during the 
Gild Session. The sick were to be visited, the service of the dead 
administered, by the Gild brethren. The Seneschal was to keep the 
records of the Gild. Then the following provision as to inherit- 
ance :— 

g. When a Gildsman dies, his eldest-born son or his next heir 
shall have the seat of his father, or of his uncle if his father was not 
a Gildsman, but of no other relation, and shall give nothing for his 
seat. But no husband (baron) by reason of his wife, can have a 
seat in the Gild, nor demand it by any right of his wife’s ancestors. 

10. No one has the right or power of [selling or] giving away his 
seat in the Gild. And the son of a Gildsman, other than his eldest, 
shall be admitted to the Gild on payment of ros. and shall take the 
oath. 

If a Gildsman was in prison in any place in England, in time of 
peace, the Alderman, with the seneschal and one of the echevins, 
should go at the cost of the Gild to procure ( forchaser) his deliver- 
ance. If any Gildsman strike another with his fist and be thereof 
attainted he should lose his Gildship, but might regain the same for 
ros. and a new oath. A stranger striking a Gildsman to lose 
his privileges of the Gild and go to prison for a day and night ; a 
stranger not of the Gild so offending to be imprisoned two days 
and nights. A Gildsman reviling or aspersing another Gildsman to 
be fined 2s., or in default lose his Gildship. That no one of the 
Franchise [those admitted to corporate privileges on payment of a 
fine] should speak or do evil against a Gildsman on pain of 5s. fine 
or loss of franchise. None but Gildsmen to attend the Council. If 
any one of the Gild committed an act of trespass he should be 
excluded, but might be readmitted on discretion of the Alderman and 
the discreets (prodeshomes) by going through all the forms of member- 
ship de nove. “ And if any one of the Gild, or any of the Franchise, 
sue another out of the town, by writ or without writ, he shall lose his 
Gildship and the franchise on proof thereof.” (18) Then: 

19. Noone shall buy anything [in the town of Suthamtone] to sell 
again in the same town, except he be a Gildsman, or of the Franchise. 
And if anyone do so and be attainted thereof, all that he has so 
bought shall be forfeited to the King. And no one shall be quit of 
custom unless he have made it clear that he is of the Gild or of the 
Franchise, and this from year to year. 
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20. No one shall buy honey, seim, [viz., fat, lard, or fish-oil], salt 
herrings, oil, millstones, or hides except a Gildsman, nor keep a 
tavern for wine, or sell cloth by retail, except on market or fair day, 
nor keep above five quarters of corn in his granary to sell by retail, 
if he be not a Gildsman ; and whoever shall do this and be attainted 
shall forfeit all to the King. 

21. No one of the Gild shall be partner or joint dealer [de partie 
maunder| in any of the aforesaid merchandises with any person who is 
not of the Gild, by any manner of coverture, art, contrivance, 
collusion, or any other manner. And whoever shall do this and be 
attainted, the goods so bought shall be forfeited to the King, and 
the Gildsman shall lose his Gildship. 

22. If any Gildsman fall into poverty and have not wherewith to 
live, and cannot work and provide for himself, he shall have one 
mark from the Gild to relieve his condition when the Gild shall be 
held. No one of the Gild or Franchise shall avow another's goods 
for his own, by which the custom of the town may be injured. And 
if anyone do so, and he be attainted, he shall lose the Gildship and 
the Franchise, and the merchandise so avowed shall be forfeited to 
the King. 

23. And no denizen or stranger shall [bargain for] or buy 
merchandise [coming into the town] before a burgess of the Gild 
Merchant, so long as the Gildsman is present and desires to bar- 
gain for or buy those goods; and if any do, and be attainted, all 
that he has bought shall be forfeited to the King. 

24. And any one of the Gild Merchant shall share (deit partir) 
in all merchandise which another Gildsman or any other person shall 
buy, if he comes and demands part, and is on the spot where the 
merchandise is bought, so that he satisfy the seller and give 
security for his own part (guy #7 soit en seur del seon). But no man 
who is not of the Gild can or ought to claim share with a Gildsman 
against his will. 

25. . . - And if any Gildsman, or other of the town, refuse a 
part as aforesaid to a Gildsman, he shall neither buy nor sell in the 
town that year, except victuals. 

26. And if any merchant of the town buy wine or corn, so that 
all the risk be on the buyer, he shall pay no custom for those goods ; 
but if any part of the risk be on the seller, he shall pay. 

27. It is provided that the chief Alderman of the town, with the 
Bailiffs and the twelve sworn men [assistants of the Mayor—approved 
men, rodeshomes| shall be watchful over the merchants, as well 
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strangers as denizens, as often as shall be required, to see that they 
have sufficient security for their debts, and of the recognizance of 
their debtors, &c., &c. 

28. And if a Gildsman will not suffer himself to be distrained for 
debt or [being distrained shall break through, or make removal or] 
break the King’s lock, and be thereof attainted, he shall lose his 
Gildship until he has bought it again for 20s., and that each time he 
offends in such manner. And he shall not at all be the less dis- 
trained until he has made satisfaction of the debt he owes, &c. &c. 

Then it is provided that the Assize of Bread and Ale shall be held 
rightfully in all points, according to the price of corn. 

30. That no man of the town sell merchandise of a merchant 
[stranger] bought under pretence, whereby the merchandise would 
be sold for more than the merchant could have sold it by his own 
hand, and so the town’s people would lose their profit ; but the mer- 
chants who bring their goods for sale shall sell them by their own 
_hand. And he who shall do this, and be thereof attainted, shall 
lose his Gildship, if he be a Gildsman ; and if he be of the Franchise, 
he shall lose his Franchise until he has made amends to the town 
for his offence. 

The Market for fish and meat and poultry to be held in all 
points. And every on the morrow of St. Michael should be chosen 
two discreets who should be sworn to take care that the Statutes 
made concerning the Fish Market be observed in all points, and 
they should have the several points in writing. In the same manner 
there should be two discreets elected and sworn to take care that the 
Statutes concerning meat and poultry be observed at all points. And 
these four sworn men were to take care that the Statutes concerning 
bread brought to market from out of town be well observed ; and if 
any do otherwise, notice shall be given to the Chief Alderman and 
the Bailiffs. 

Twelve discreets were to be elected to maintain the King’s peace, 
and no Bailiff was to give respite or take pledge for the Custom, nor 
give credit for the same. Every entry of a ship and of consumable 
goods, and every export from the town by sea, was to be enrolled. 
That the common chest be in the house of the Chief Alderman or of 
the Seneschal. It was ordained that the Bailifis should have nothing 
from any article which belongs to the Custom as of forfeiture ; but 
they might have one billet from every cart of firewood brought into 
the town for sale, on payment of 1d. 

Those who had committed offences against the Aldermen should 
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be amerced at the award of the discreets. Those who were sum- 
moned to the Court of the King, or to the Assembly, should be 
amerced. 

39. That no man harbour hay, oats, or other corn, after that these 
goods are brought for sale into this market, on pain of forfeiture of 
the same. 

40. No merchant stranger who has hired a house or cellar in the 
town may or can harbour any merchandise not his own in that house 
or cellar, by any manner of pretext, by which the rents of houses 
belonging to any burgher of the town would be lessened ; under fine, 
at the discretion of the authorities. 

No butcher or cook to sell other than nice-looking and clean food, 
under penalty, and no butcher or cook to throw into the street any 
filth or other matter. And no man should have before his house 
muck or dung, or pigs going about. The twelve sworn men were to 
be attentive in all points to the bailiffs of the town. The Aldermen 
and Guardians of the streets of the town were to see that the ordi- 
nances be well kept. Two Aldermen should keep the peace within 
the boundaries. The Watches of the town were to be wisely ap- 
pointed, and kept in all particulars. Districts were defined for the 
several Aldermen. 

52. No fisherman, for the future, that brings fish to the town in a 
ship or great boat shall unload or sell his fish before he has the 
Bailiff’s leave ; and he that does so and is attainted shall be griev- 
ously punished. And this must be understood to extend to salted 
fish. The same is ordained for all other merchandise. 

The Aldermen were to be chief (cheveteyn) of the town, and of 
the Gild in the town; and if the Bailiff or other official of the 
town offend and do not right, the Aldermen and authorities to 
correct this offence. The committee might be assembled for busi- 
ness as often as necessary. In case of contention arising between 
the burgesses in the town, they to make amends before the discreets, 
or in default be dealt with according to the ordinances. If anyone 
not an inhabitant of the town be by the favour of the discreets 
admitted into the Gild, his heir could not in his father’s right enjoy 
any benefit of that favour of the Gild. If two men of the Gild 
bear witness on oath to an offence committed against the statutes, 
and contrary to the Franchise of this town, their testimony shall 
stand and be believed, and if those who so bear witness be reasonably 
attainted of having borne witness falsely, those who have uttered 
such testimony shall lose their Gildship, according to the ordinances. 
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59. No broker shall bring any merchant, denizen, or stranger to 
buy any goods if the purchaser be not a sufficient man, and both 
willing and able fully to pay and satisfy the seller, under pain 
aforesaid. 

60. No broker shall store the merchandise of strange folk or their 
goods on the penalty aforesaid, and brokers are bound by their oath 
to inform the Alderman if a stranger buys and sells again within the 
town. 

61. If anyone of the town buys a ship-load of wine or corn in the 
gross, and a burgess of the town desires to have a tun of wine or 
two or three quarters of corn for his own use, he shall have it at the 
price for which it was bought any time while the purchased goods 
remain in the seller’s hands. 

62. If anyone of the town buy wine or other customable mer- 
chandise between Hurst and Langston, he shall pay the custom and 
prisage if the goods be purchased of a man liable to pay. 

63. No one shall go out to meet a ship bringing wine or other 
merchandise coming to the town, in order to buy anything before 
the ship be arrived, and come to anchor for unloading ; and if any 
one does so, and be attainted, the merchandise which he shall have 
bought shall be forfeited to the King. 

64. It is provided by common consent of the Gild that no one 
shall sell any fresh fish, either in the market or street, but the person 
who has caught it in the water, or shall have bought it without 
Calshot. And those who bring fish in or about shall bring it all 
into the market at once ; and if they conceal any part of the fish in 
their boat, they shall lose all; and if the fisherman deliver any part 
of the fish for sale by another than himself, he shall lose all; and if 
any huxter woman buy fish to sell it again, she shall lose all. 

65. No one shall buy fish before sunrise or after sunset, and if 
anyone do so and be thereof attainted, if he be a Gildsman he shall 
lose his Gildship, and if he be of the Franchise, he shall lose his 
Franchise and suffer imprisonment a day and a night. 

66. No one from Millbrook or elsewhere shail bring fish from 
beyond into the town of Southampton, without asking leave, and 
without paying customs, &c. 

67. No butcher or other person shall sell the hide upon a beast 
elsewhere than in the town; and no one shall dress hides or dry 
skins if he be not a Gildsman. The same is to be observed of the 
hides of horses, pigs, and other hides, and fiesh skins of sheep, 
wethers, and goats. 
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68. Every person who brings bread in a cart to sell, shall sell that 
bread by his own hand and by no other; and if any of such bread be 
put in the hand of others, it shall be lost. 

69. No Gildsman shall go on to the water to meet fish coming tothe 
town in order to buy it, and if anyone does so, and buys it before 
the ship has arrived and come to anchor, he shall lose his Gildship. 
And if any other who is not a Gildsman be attainted of going to 
meet fish and buying it before the ship has arrived and is at anchor, 
if he be of the Franchise he shall go to prison a day and a night ; and 
if a stranger who is not of the Franchise does so, he shall lose all 
that he has bought. 

7°. No regrator of kids, lambs, birds, geese, capons and hens, 
chicken, or any other kind of victual of cheese, fresh butter, eggs, 
shall buy any kind of victuals to sell again before the hour of prime 
[6 o’clock a.m.] sounds, nor before the discreets of the town and 
other freemen of the country have bought their eatables. And no 
regrator shall go out of the town to meet any victuals coming to town 
to buy such; and he who does so, and is thereof attainted, shall lose 
what he shall have thus bought. 

It was provided that the Porters of Suthamtone should take 14d. 
for lodging a cask of wine in cellars upon the sea-shore, &c., &c. 
There should be no Broker in the town, unless appointed by the dis- 
creets. If any man performed the office of broker without having 
been sworn to it, he should not recover his emoluments, and should 
be forbidden the office, &c. ‘And the brokers shall endeavour in 
all kinds of merchandise, to the best of their power and on their oath, 
to advance the interests of the burgesses of the town in all manner of 
purchases and sales, before all other merchants, in such manner that 
the profit of the burgesses of the town be made before any strange 
merchant is provided with goods ; and they shall not show or cause 
to be shown, or give notice to any strange merchant of any kind of 
merchandise before the burgesses of the town are provided with it, 
and have refused or purchased [from] it.” 

No sworn broker should be both merchant and broker. No 
burgess or other person shall buy or sell fundrible of seim (“ blobb,” 
or impure fat), &c., &c. The Gildsmen should come at the hour of 
prime the morrow after the Gild begins, or be fined. 

77. It is provided by common consent of the Gild that salt 
herrings coming to the port of Suthamton, by whomsoever brought, 
shall be sold in every ship at the highest price at first, according as 
they intend to make their profit, so that after the first price is set 
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neither the master of the ship nor their hosts [the owners of the 
fish] shall increase the price above the first sale; and whosoever 
does this, and thereof is attainted, all that increased price shall be 
forfeited to the common profit of the town without contradiction. 

These laws afford many points for the consideration not only of 
social economists, but also for the general students of history. 


(Zo be continued.) 


& 
Q Curious Luther Relic. 


T is known to comparatively few of the persons in whose mouths 
the name of Luther has lately become so frequent and familiar a 
word, that England possesses perhaps the most interesting of all the 
relics of the great Reformer. This is what is, on good evidence, 
supposed to be one of the two marriage rings of Martin Luther. It 
is now in the possession of a lady in London, who is known by name 
to the Editor, and to whom it was bequeathed by her father, has 
lately been shown to the Editor of this Magazine, who has been per- 
mitted by its owner to have it engraved. It was exhibited before a 
meeting of the Archzological Association, held in November, 1855, 
and in the Archeological Journal for that year we find the following 
description of it: ‘‘It is made of foreign gold, and appears also to 
have been gilt. On the inside is engraved the 
following inscription: ‘D. Martino Luthero / 
Catharina u Boren, 13° Junii 1525,’ the day of 
his marriage. The ring forms an entire cross, 
on which is a figure of the Saviour, over whose 
head a large ruby is set, serving as a nimbus, 
and above, on a label, are the letters IN RI. Emblems of the 
crucifixion are continued round the ring. It lately came into 
the possession of a gentleman by the death of his uncle, at the age 
of sixty-nine years, who related that it had been in his father’s 
possession as long as he could remember. His ancestors were of a 
noble family in Wittemberg (the burial-place of Luther).” The 
emblems referred to in the above description are the ladder, the 
reeds, the scourge, and the support for the feet on the cross. There 
is also a curious head with a tall head-dress, which, in our opinion, is 
intended to represent the high priest, Caiaphas. It is extraordinary 
that, in the insignificant area of about a pin’s head of gold surface, 
the artist, certainly a most accomplished one, has contrived fully to 
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express the mingled passions of pride and malice which belong to 
the character of Caiaphas. We should explain that this ring is pro- 
bably the companion to that which is now in the possession of a 
jeweller at Frankfort—namely, that of Catharine von Boren. 


ty 
** find’ of Greek Coins at Rbhegio. 


HE religious of the Monastery of the Visitation, of Rhegio, in 

South Italy, deprived of water lately by the recent volcanic 

disturbances and by the earthquake, were obliged to sink a 

well in the convent garden. In doing so, an interesting discovery of 

Greek bronze coins was made. They had to cut through the foun- 

dations of what seemed to be an old Roman rampart, the walls of 

which were of remote antiquity, and dated possibly from 400 years 
before Christ. 

Rhegio, as is well known, takes its name from piyvyyu, to cleave, 
or break, and may be called the Clifton of Bruttium, as indeed it was 
supposed to take the title from some violent bursting of the coast of 
Italy and Sicily, which are thought to have been formerly conjoined. 
It is mentioned by St. Luke, Acts xxviii. 13, and was surnamed 
‘¢ Julium,” from a fresh supply of inhabitants sent hither by Augus- 
tus, after driving Sextus Pompeius out of Sicily (‘ta Strabo). Not 
that this throws much light upon the rich treasure of one hundre 1 
remarkable coins found by the nuns in an old amphora. 

They are remarkably fine bronze, second brass size, and many of 
them are in a perfect state of preservation, witnessing to the best 
period of Greek art. 

Five of these coins have been sent to Father Ignatius Grant, S.J., 
by the Convent of Visitandines, 24, Rue Joyeuse, Rouen, to whom 
they were entrusted. 

These have been submitted by Sir George Birdwood, Bart., to the 
examination of Stuart Poole, Esq., of the Coin Department, British 
Museum ; and M. Babelon, the learned keeper of the coins in the 
Monnayes de la Bibliothéque Nationale, Rue Vivienne, has been 
referred to. 

Their verdict on the five coins in the possession of Father Grant 
is that three of the coins of Rhegium were struck shortly after 300 B.c. 

Mr. Stuart Poole desires much to examine the whole “ find,” if 
only they can be sent over to the British Museum, and the Father 
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is exerting himself with the Visitandines to effect the transfer or the 
purchase of the whole. 

The three first coins bear on the obverse a lovely head of Demeter 
(Ceres), with an ear of corn to the left and a chaplet of corn and fruit 
as crown. On the reverse is the emblem of old Rome, the she-wolf. 

“La Louve,” however, is without the twins Romulus and Remus, 
but stands in an attitude of spirited defiance. 

As a rule, the coins of Rhegium are not rare, but the wolf as a 
Rhegine coin type is quite new, and hitherto unknown to numis- 
matists, as far as can be discovered. 

Sir George Birdwood says: ‘‘ The coins are very beautiful speci- 
mens of the best period of Greek art, towards its decline, when, 
although the purity of outline was still retained, there was a tendency 
to over elaboration and finish of detail.” 

The fourth coin is of still greater beauty. Obverse, two lovely 
heads of the Dioscuroi—Castor and Pollux—with the constellations 
above : and on the reverse, a full-length figure of Mercurius, with 
his bonnet or fefasus on head, the caduceus in his left hand, and 
the sacred branch in his right, as the emblem of peace. 

For the Romans identified Mercurius, the patron of merchants 
and tradespeople, with the Greek Hermes, and transferred all the 
attributes and myths of the latter to the former. The indications of 
the name Rhegium are distinct, and « w » beneath on the exerque. 

Now, as Rhegium was so near to Messina, on the Sicilian coast, 
and as it partook of its opulence and mercantile activity, being to 
Italy the great mart of corn, wine, and oil, coming from the Sicilian 
port, one of the most beautiful bays in the world, so there seems to 
be some fitness in the choice of patrons. 

The old name for Messina was Zancle, in Sicilian “ The Sickle.” 
This was given to her either as an emblem of the form of the har- 
bour, or more probably as an emblem of fertility. 

In both cases, what could be more expressive of its wealth and 
commerce than the figure of Mercury? and for its wealth of produce 
than that of Ceres? 

The poor Visitandino have been obliged to part with many of 
these coins for five francs each, for they wanted water, and the well 
was fifty metres deep before they reached it. M, Babelon gave 
30 francs each. 

The earthquake of 1783 did much harm, that of 1883 has done 
some good, at least, indirectly, if it helped to discover the unique 
treasures now in the “ Médallier” of the Jesuit Fathers. 
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Che Chistle and the Garter. 


HE announcement that the Duke of Argyll, K.T., was to 
receive one of the vacant ‘‘ Garters” has given rise to con- 
siderable speculation as to whether his Grace would be 

allowed to retain the Green Riband with the Blue. As the several 
paragraphs which have appeared on the subject are more or less 
erroneous in their statements, we have pleasure in being able to set 
before our readers an authentic version of the precedents in the 
case, for which we are indebted to the notes of Mr. Frederic Peel 
Round, who, for more than forty years, has held the post of Gentle- 
man Usher of the Green Rod. 

Since the revival of “ The Most Ancient and Most Noble Order” 
in 1687, ten of its knights, excluding the Duke of Clarence (William 
IV.), have received the Garter, and though there is no provision in 
its statutes for such contingency, the actual precedents are against the 
retention of the Thistle after receiving the Garter, seven of the above 
ten knights having had to resign it. The following is a list of those 
who have received the Garter, and of whom only those whose names 
are in italics have been allowed to retain the Thistle. The dates in 
brackets are those of the year in which the Garter was conferred :-— 

(4th) Duke of Hamilton (1712). 
(2nd) Duke of Argyll. 

(3rd) Earl of Essex. 

(3rd) Earl of Bute (1762). 
(3rd) Duke of Buccleuch. 
H.RH. Duke of Clarence (1782). 
(5th) Earl of Carlisle (1793). 
(3rd) Duke of Roxburghe. 

(3rd) Duke of Montrose. 

Duke of Buccleuch (1835). 
Earl of Aberdeen (1860). 

The case of H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence is of course excep- 
tional. He received the Thistle at the age of four, and the Garter 
twelve years later. Of the remaining cases the Duke of Hamilton’s 
is also peculiar, as he received the English Order with his English 
Dukedom of Brandon. The Earl of Aberdeen had been Prime 
Minister (and was also, at the same time, senior Knight of the 
Thistle), and there remains only the Duke of Roxburghe. It will 
thus be seen that, should the Duke of Argyll receive permission to 
retain the Thistle, it will be a special mark of royal favour. 

It is perhaps because the ‘‘ Peerages” throw no light on this 
question that such erroneous statements have lately appeared, but 
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it is strange that the story of Lord Zetland having to resign the 
Thistle, and of Her Majesty’s communiqué on the subject, should have 
obtained acceptance, in view of the fact that Lord Zetland never 
received the Garter, and died a K.T.! There is more excuse for 
the confusion over the Duke of Hamilton, as the son received the 
Garter (1712) while a Knight of the Thistle, whereas the father 
receivec the Thistle (1687) while a Knight of the Garter. In the 
latter case, there could, of course, be no question of resignation. The 
father and son had both received the Thistle at the Restoration of 
the Order in 1687, and it is singular that there were thus, from 1687 
to 1694 two “ Thistles” and a ‘‘ Garter” held between a father and 
his son, as there will now be, it would seem, in the case of the House 
of Argyll. This is not so in the case of the House of Buccleuch, for 
though Lord Dalkeith is a K.T., his father, as has been shown, on 
receiving the Garter, had to resign his ‘‘ Thistle.” 


oy 
Collectanea. 


LorpD Mayor’s DAy.—John Evelyn, in his Diary, under date October 
29, 1664, gave the following account: ‘‘Was the most magnificent 
triumph by water and land of the Lord Maior.* I din’d at Guild-hall at 
the upper table, plac’d next to Sir H. Bennett, Secretary of State, opposite 
to my Lo. Chancellor and the Duke of Buckingham who sate betweene 
Monsieur Comminges the French Ambassador, Lord Treasurer, the 
Dukes of Ormond and Albemarle, Earl of Manchester Lord Chamber- 
laine, and the rest of the great Officers of State. My Lord Maior came 
twice up to us, first drinking in the golden goblett his Majesty’s health, 
then the French King’s as a compliment to the Ambassador ; then we 
return’d my Lo. Maior’s health, the trumpets and drums sounding. The 
cheere was not to be imagined for the plenty and the raritie, with an 
infinite number of persons at the rest of the tables in that ample hall. 
The feast was said to cost £.1000. I slipt away in the crowd, and came 
home late.” 

STINGS AND BITES, AND THEIR REMEDIES.—We quote the following 
from Land and Water :—“ The attention given to this subject at the 
present moment seems to justify an inquiry into the composition and 
efficacy of an antidote which has long held its place among the materia 
medica of French druggistry under the name of 7hériague. Although 
(as, ¢.g., in Madame de Sévigné’s exciting anecdote of the mushroom 
trick played off, at Rambouillet, on the Comte de Guiche ; again, in the 
not less amusing page of Richer’s Chronicle of the roth century, which 
relates the mutual vengeances of two rival Court physicians of Louis IV., 
and many other historical anecdotes) we find 7hériague employed against 





* The Lord Mayor was Sir John Lawrence. The pageant for the day was 
called ‘‘ London’s Triumph ;” it was prepared at the cost of the Haberdashers’ 
Company, and written by John Tatham, Gent. 
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poisons indiscriminately, yet its derivation from Onpia sufficiently 
indicates its special application. The invention was that of Andro- 
machus, of Crete, who held the responsible office of physician to the 
Emperor Nero, and whose experience, therefore, in toxicology commands 
respect. Theinventor himself thought so highly of his discovery that he 
sang its praises in elegiac verse and dedicated the poem to his Imperial 
patron. Moreover, Galen, lib. i., cap. 1, states that he wrote a learned 
treatise on poisoned wounds, and their cure by external treatment. 
However, this antidote of Andromachus was not an entirely original 
invention after all, as it appears to have consisted in the addition of viper 
broth to the highly-esteemed counter poison then in use, under the name of 
‘ mithridate,’ so called for probably very good reasons. Still, Vossius (de 
Philosoph., cap. 12) admits that it entirely superseded the former 
remedy. Damocrates wrote in its praise in an epistle addressed Ad 
Pisones, who might naturally be curious about ‘ pisons.’ Some of your 
readers are probably aware of the widely-extended belief still accorded 
to the remedies both preventive and curative offered @ tout venant, at the 
venerable Abbey of St. Hubert en Ardennes, to which recourse is had 
annually by hundreds of patients from far and near, the only conditions 
imposed on the recipients being, that they shall not previously have tried 
any other remedy. Imagination is supposed to have very powerful 
physical effects, and possibly, in the case of some, their faith has made 
them whole. At all events, this is the anachronistic tradition of the 
locality. 
** And they believe it! Oh, the lover may 

Mistrust the look that steals his soul away, 

The child may cease to think that it can play 

With Heaven’s own lightning ; alchemists may doubt 

The shining ore their crucibles give out, 

But faith—fanatic faith—once wedded fast 

To some dead error, hugs it to the last.” 

HARROW SCHOOL.—The Governors of Harrow School are about to sell, 
with the sanction of the Charity Commissioners, a portion of the school 
property situate at Alperton, near and abutting on a lane known as Honey- 
pot Lane, which before the construction of the Grand Junction Canal also 
led to Twyford Abbey, the residence of Sir John Lyon, Lord Mayor of 
London. This Sir John Lyon, if not his first cousin, was a near relation 
of John Lyon, the founder of Harrow School ; and if this sale should, on 
an examination of the muniments in the School chest, throw any further 
light on their connection, the regret that a necessity has arisen for 
selling the property would be somewhat lessened. Dr. Caius, one of 
the founders of Caius College, once lived and owned land at Rickmans- 
worth, with which he endowed Caius College. He was a contemporary 
of John Lyon, the founder of Harrow School, who was a member of the 
Ruislip family of Lyon. John Lyon founded exhibitions tenable at Caius 
College, and was probably influenced in doing so by a personal acquaint- 
ance with Dr. Caius, who resided so near to his relations at Ruislip. 


¥ 
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Salaminia: The History, Treasures, and Antiquities of Salamis, in the 
Island of Cyprus. By A. P. DI CESNOLA, F.S.A. With an Introduction 
by SAMUEL BIRCH, Esq., D.C.L. London: Triibner & Co. 1882. 

IF any person doubts the value of antiquarian research, we can think of 

no more effectual method of converting him than that of placing in his 

hands this record of the enthusiastic labours of Major Cesnola. Ina 
simple and manly preface he tells us how he obtained the magnificent 
collection of Grecian and Pheenician antiquities which is pictured and 
described in these pages. That the work was hard and often impeded by 
great obstacles is evident ; but the results more than compensate for all. 
Here have we specimens of artistic jewellery, Greek and Assyrian, with 
designs more beautiful than anything that can be produced in these 
modern times of which we so often boast. Here are finger-rings, engraved 
with the mystic emblem of the Scarabzeus, pregnant with religious 
meaning to the sons of old Nile ; here Venus Anadyomene smiles on us 
in matchless beauty from her pedestal ; here in strange contrast is the 
grinning face of some actor's earthen mask; here are the little playthings, 
toy chariots and horses, made for tiny fingers two thousand years ago, 
and surviving to remind us of the baby hands that tossed them about for 

a little while and then left them, and presently grew old and shrivelled, 

and too tired to do anything but lie down and sleep on the breast of kind 

Mother Earth. The various changes of masters which Cyprus has under- 

gone occasion.a mixed character in the remains. Egypt and Assyria both 

ruled at different times in the island ; but the dominant civilisation, as 

Dr. Birch remarks in his eloquent and learned introduction, was un- 

doubtedly Greek. Some of the specimens in the Cesnola collection show 

a curious union of the artistic ideas of Greece with those of Assyria, 

while the Phcenicians seem to have formed a style of their own, by the 

admixture of the Egyptian and Assyrian methods. We see the pre- 
dominating influence of Greece in the number of statues of Aphrodite, 
who was the most widely worshipped deity in Cyprus. Indeed, the sensual 
cast of the Cypriote character is shown by the names of the five 

Olympians to which nearly all the statuettes can be referred ; Silenus, 

Eros, Hercules, Psyche, and Aphrodite. We cannot do better than quote 

Major Cesnola’s words as to the mental and physical status of the people 

as shown in the representations in the collection : “The aspect of these 

‘Cypriote’ sculptures is very like that of the Aztecs. . . . the low, conical 

foreheads slope backwards greatly, suggesting a defect of mental, if not 

moral powers. In effect, it is to be noticed that of the three regions of 
the face, the central or sensuous one is out of proportion to the upper or 
intellectual one, and to the energetic or physically potent one, which is 
the lowest of the three. Considering the size of the head, as a whole, in 
proportion to that of the body of a person of this type, it is obvious that 
this divergence from a fine model is due, not so much to the excess of 
size in the central elements of such physiognomies, as to the uncommon 
smallness of the upper and lower elements of the same.” He then sums 
up his estimate of the Cypriote nation as follows: “ A facile, voluptuous, 

sensuous race, submissive and lighthearted, capable of receiving im- 

pressions from all around them, but not qualified to retain, and still less 

likely to improve on, these foreign impressions.” The question whether 
there is a future for the Cypriote race is certainly answered, in unmistak- 
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able terms, by the above words. The prosperity of Cyprus must hence- 
forth be in the hands of the stranger. But we are certain that no one will 
be apt to underrate the importance of our Levantine dependency after 
reading the record of its past in the pages of “Salaminia.” By the kind 
permission of the author we are enabled to give, as a specimen, a hand- 
painted Phcenician vase, culled from the wealth of artistic illustration 
which is scattered over his pages (see ave, p. 281). A new edition of the 
work is in active preparation, and will appear almost immediately. This 
is to contain several new illustrations, and also some notes by Professor 
C. T. Newton, and of a still greater Greek scholar, Mr. Gladstone. 


Greek and Roman Sculpture. By WALTER COPLAND PERRY. London : 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1882. 


Mr. PERRY has indeed grappled with a great subject in this book. It 
was, however, a happy audacity which led him to attempt it, qualified as 
he was for the task by the possession of the keenest appreciative powers, 
as well as of the rare faculty of apt description of the sources of his 
pleasure. Especially particular has he been that the book should afford 
what he promises in the preface, “a popular treatment of the subject.” 

Those who would study Greek art intelligently so as not only to enjoy 
the beauty of the lovely creations of Phidias and Praxiteles, but also to 
be able to analyse and explain that beauty, must first know something 
of the Greek temperament, that joyous love of finding the ideal 
in the real, the real in the ideal, which is so strongly exem- 
plified in the battles of Homers wonderful epic, where the gods 
mingle their celestial strength in combat with godlike men. and 
Diomed the hero defeats Mars the deity, wounding his ethereal 
frame with a javelin of earthly mould. The author has not forgotten to 
show how the Greek character may be traced in their national art, 
refined as it was by the “religion of beauty ” which has so many disciples 
in the present day. Of this religious feeling in art we find the most 
remarkable examples in the works of Phidias, “the greatest artist of all 
times and ages,” to quote the words of our author ; but it predominated in, 
and ennobled, all the deathless works of which we have remains, and 
which modern art cannot rival, and is content to study and imitate. 
Some pages of the work are devoted to the discussion of the question, 
about which controversy has always been rampant, whether the leading 
idea of the beautiful works of Praxiteles is earthly and sensual or celestial 
and ideal. The author takes, as we think, the correct view in asserting 
that Praxiteles was neither the inspired interpreter of divine meaning, 
nor a panderer to mere sense, but that he wished to express in stone the 
highest. and purest type of womanhood, and that his undertaking 
succeeded to admiration. 

The author has of course availed himself of the labours of previous 
students and critics in the field of ancient art. Flaxman, Winckelman, 
Welcker, De Quincey, and others too numerous to mention, have been 
laid under contribution wherever they were needed, but Mr. Perry has 
not hesitated in many places to differ from these authorities. 


History of Augusta County, Virginia. By J. LEwis PEYTON. Staunton, 
Virginia: Samuel M. Yost & Son. 1882. 

THIS is a well-written history of one of the fairest parts of fair Vir- 

ginia, told by a member of an old family in that state of old families. The 

author might almost have entitled it a History of Virginia, for the book 

deals with larger affairs than mere local ones. The story of the county is 
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told with nerve and vigour, and has nothing of the diffuseness which too 
often spoils local histories. Colonel Peyton has here displayed both 
industry in the collection of materials and literary ability in his use of 
them. 


The Life of St. Dominic. By the Rev. Pére H. D. LACORDAIRE. 
— by Mrs. Edward Hazeland. London: Burns & Oates. 
1603 

IN every church, but especially in the Roman Catholic Church, are to 
be found some individuals in whom enthusiasm for its particular tenets 
reaches its highest pitch. To these their fellow-believers look for an 
example of faith and fervour ; and these are they who are proudly pointed 
out by the disciples of their religion as living evidences of its truth. 
They are “geniuses,” in short ; but their genius is for religion instead of 
being devoted to science or art. The peculiar nature of the Roman 
Catholic doctrines, the presiding element of which is submission to 
authority, has ever been favourable to the production of such enthusiasts. 
St. Dominic was one of these ; but he was more. He was a man who, in 
a corrupt age, was the steadfast friend of purity ; in an age of unbelief, he 
was an example of piety and faith; among the faithless he was faithful, 
though not faithful alone. It is the natural consequence of the great 
goodness of the man, that his influence should be alive at the present 
day in the Order which he founded. In the book before us we have the 
story of his life and labours told by an admirer and follower ; told appre- 
ciatively and carefully, and in a style remarkable for purity and ele- 
gance. 

Whatever may be our opinion of the doctrines of the religion which St. 
Dominic lived to defend, we cannot withhold our admiration from his 
self-denying character and unswerving fidelity of purpose, which carried 
him through a life of ceaseless labour, from the time when Don Diego was 
attracted by the gracious student at Palencia University, tothe day when, 
surrounded by his brethren, he yielded up his spirit as the solemn chant 
was heard, “ Let the holy angels of God come forth to meet him, and con- 
duct him to the city of the Heavenly Jerusalem.” 

We have only to add that Mrs. Hazeland has performed her task of 
translator most efficiently, and with strict fidelity to the style of the 


original. 
ee 


Meetings of Learned Socicties. 
METROPOLITAN. 


BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—The autumnal meeting of 
the country members of this society began its proceedings on Monday, Octo- 
ber 22, at the Record Office, Fetter-lane, where, through the kindness of 
Messrs. Kingston and Selby, and by permission of the deputy-keeper, 
Mr. W. Hardy, F.S.A., many of the choicest treasures in the keeping of 
the Master of the Rolls were displayed and explained. Among the most 
interesting were the Domesday Book, the Privy Seal Grant, temp. Richard 
II. (having the name of William Walworth, the celebrated Lord Mayor of 
London, attached thereto); the Treaty of Castile, between Alfonso and 
Henry III, the final treaty between Henry VIII. and Francis 1, relating 
to the Field of the Cloth of Gold; and the Pope’s famous Bull in gold 
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from Clement VII., according 'to Henry VIII. the title of ‘‘ Deferider of 
the Faith.” These and books of payment of the time of Henry VII., the 
Roll of Swan Marks, containing the names of owners of swans on the 
Banks of the Thames, and their distinctive marks, of the same period, and 
the famous Exchequer and Chancery Rolls from King John to the present 
day, made up a very interesting exhibition. A hurried visit was then made 
to the Rolls Chapel close by, where Mr. George Patrick read a short 
paper on the fine old monument in terra-cotta to the memory of Dr. John 
Young, Master of the Rolls in the time of Henry VIII., and executed 
by Torregiano, founded on some observations on the same stately 
piece of sculpture by the late Sir Digby Wyatt. The party then pro- 
ceeded to the Temple Church, where Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., gave 
an interesting account of the building. By the kindness of the under- 
treasurer, Mr. Charles Shaw, the fine old hall of the Middle Temple was 
then examined, and described by Messrs. Rose and Brock. On quitting 
the Temple the party proceeded to the Chapel Royal, Savoy, where they 
were met by the Rev. Henry White, the chaplain, and the Rev. Mr. Loftie, 
F.S.A., his curate. and a vivid picture was given by the latter of the history 
of the chapel. The day’s proceedings were brought to a close by a visit 
to the old Roman Spring Bath in Strand-lane. On Tuesday they proceeded 
to Loughton, and drove through Epping Forest and admired the beauties of 
High Beech on the road to Ambresbury Bank, where they made a halt, and 
under the guidance of Mr. B. Winstone, walked about the famous en- 
campment, said to have been the head-quarters of Boadicea, before her 
last and fatal fight with the Romans under Suetonius. The party next 
proceeded to Hill Hall, the seat of the Smijth family, who have been 
settled there since the time of the Black Prince. In the hall is a portrait 
by Titian of Sir Thomas Smith, who held several offices of high dis- 
tinction, as his alabaster tomb records in the church close to the present 
dismantled and untenanted dwelling. The day’s proceedings were 
brought to a close by a visit to the interesting, though little known, church 
of Greenstead, where Mr. George Patrick read a paper on its origin and 
history. On Wednesday, the archzologists, by the invitation of Dr. 
Butler, Head Master of Harrow School, proceeded by train to Harrow, 
and after examining the church and its monuments under the guidance 
of Mr. Winckley, F.S.A., were conducted to the Vaughan Library, where 
they were met by Dr. Butler, and Professor Masson, who commented on 
the rich treasures of ancient art and literature contained in the handsome 
building, and especially pleased the archzologists by an exhibition of the 
Egyptian, Grecian, and Roman antiquities bequeathed to the school by 
the late Sir Gardner Wilkinson, one of the vice-presidents of the Associa- 
tion, and an early contributor to the pages of its Journal. After visiting 
the old chapel and inspecting the memorial tablets to Harrovians who 
died in the Crimea or at the school itself, the party adjourned to the 
Speech Room, where Dr. Butler gave an interesting account of the build- 
ing and a summary of the doings of the distinguished men who had been 
educated at Harrow. On Thursday, the visit of the countrymembers was 
continued by an early examination of the choicest treasures of the British 
Museum. In the after part of the day the party met at St. James’s 
Palace, where, by the courtesy of the Commissioner of Works, Mr. Wilkie 
conducted them through that historic building. This visit concluded the 
four days’ proceedings, and having passed votes of thanks to Messrs. 
Reynolds, Brock, Wright, Patrick, and the readers of papers, the party 
broke up. 
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ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Nov. 1. The first monthly 
meeting for the winter session of 1883-4 was held at Oxford Mansion. 
The chair was occupied by the President, Lord Percy, who, in his opening 
address, spoke feelingly of the late valued President, Lord Talbot de 
Malahide, and also referred to the appointment of a new secretary, 
through the resignation of Mr. Albert Hartshorne, whose tact, energy, 
industry, and courtesy will be much regretted by all members of the 
Institute. A paper on “ Sundry Recent Discoveries” which have been 
made in the central tower of Peterborough Cathedral during its re- 
construction, by Mr. J. T. Irvine, was read by the Secretary. Ranged on 
tables around the room was a collection of about forty pairs of gauntlets, 
made of steel, one belonging to Edward the Black Prince, being of brass 
gilt, which were exhibited by the Baron de Cosson and Mr. F. Weekes. 
The specimens ranged with respect to date from the 15th to the 17th 
century, and some explanatory notes upon their characteristics were read 
by the Baron de Cosson, who is an acknowledged authority on the subject 
of ancient armour in general. Mr. E. A. Barber also exhibited several 
interesting portions of prehistoric pottery from the Pueblo ruins of 
Utah. 

SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHAOLOGY.—JVov. 6, Dr. S. Birch, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. Mr. Budge read a paper “On the Fourth Tablet of 
the Creation Series, relating to the Fight between Marduk and Tiamat.” 
A communication was read by Mr. Pinches on Babylonian art, illustrated 
by Mr. H. Rassam’s latest discoveries. Various presents of books were 
acknowledged, and the purchase was announced of “Art in Ancient 
Egypt,” by G. Perrot and C. Chipiez. 

NEW SHAKSPERE.—Oct. 12. Mr. F. J. Furnivall, Director, in the 
chair. The Chairman made some remarks on the progress and work of 
the Society during the past session. Dr. P. Bayne read a paper “On 
the Supremacy of Shakspere,” and endeavoured to show broadly the 
main tests by which such supremacy was proved. One proof of this was 
the power of condensing into as few words as possible all that could ever 
be said on the subject before him—as, for instance, in the description of 
the camps (Henry V., Act iv.). It was shown also in the fulness of his 
knowledge, as evidenced, for instance, in the handling of the crowd under 
the influence of Brutus and Antony’s speeches, rising to the utmost per- 
fection of genius in the cry, “‘ Let him be Czsar!” But it is the short 
terse prose which he sometimes uses which speaks volumes in a few lines ; 
as in the “ Merchant of Venice,” iii. 3, when Shylock answers Salario, 
asking what good Antonio’s flesh would do him. On this point alone we 
might take our stand as proof of supremacy—his power of putting a 
maximum of meaning into a minimum of words. Another test was the 
typical character and breadth of his delineation. His men had generic 
truth—they were citizens of every land. He took nature in its abiding 
types. Shakspere, in his riper work at least, instinctively shunned 
extreme facts ; he avoided trivialities, working with set purpose even in 
his laughter. He took by preference the most difficult things to deal 
with, and always did the most difficult things best. The one word we 
should choose to express his unique greatness is “ range.” 

PHILOLOGICAL. —WNov. 2. Dr. Murray, President, in the chair. Dr. 
Weymouth read a paper “On the Homeric ziAwp, zéAwpoc, and medwproc.” 
He cited all the passages from Homer and other writers in which these 
words occur, and contended that their meaning was something more than 
that of mere size. In their Homeric sense they suggested mysterious 
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terror as associated with those mighty beings with whom imagination 
peopled the visible heavens. He derived zéd\wp from zédw to revolve, 
and wpa, care, a view questioned in the discussion of the paper. Prince 
Louis Lucien Bonaparte read a short paper on the difference in Portuguese 
pronunciation between Mr. Vianna, Mr. H. Sweet, and himself, and 
handed round copies of a table of these differences arranged on Melville 
Bell’s system.— Atheneum. 


PROVINCIAL. 


BRADFORD HISTORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.—Oc?¢. 19. 
Sixth annual meeting. The report for the past year was read by the 
Secretary, Mr. S. A. Bailey. Papers had been read before the members 
at the monthly meetings by the following gentlemen: Mr. W. Exley, on 
“The Early History of Menston ;” Mr. T. J. Empsall, on “ The Royalist 
Compounders of Bradford ;” Mr. J. W. Turner, on “ The History of the 
Bradford Piece Halls ;” and Mr. W. Glossop, on “The Roman and 
British Remains on Romald’s Moor.” Excursions have taken place to 
Marley Hall, Hawksworth Hall and Baildon Moor, and Pontefract. The 
programme for the coming session stated that papers would be read by 
the following members: Mr. S. O. Bailey, un “ The Plans, Maps, &c., 
of Bradford ;” Mr. W. Claridge, M.A., “ Memoir of the Rev. Edward 
Baldwin, sometime Master of the Bradford Grammar School in the last 
century ;” Mr. S. Rayner, on “ The Early History of Pudsey ;” Mr. T. T. 
Empsall, on “The Royalist Compounders of Bradford (second part) ;” 
Mr. J. W. Turner, on “ Memorials of the Bradford Piece Hall ;” and Mr. 
W. M. Brookes, on “ Archbishop Sharp.” Mr. T. E. Empsall was elected 
President for the ensuing year. * 

CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.—Oct. 22. Mr. J. W. Clark, 
President, in the chair. Mr. Ridgway exhibited two Roman coins lately 
found in Cottenham Fen, a middle brass of Trajan, and a denarius of 
Alexander Severus ; also an unpublished copper Ely token, “ WILLIAM 
GOTOBED, 1662, ELEY,” on a shield ermine; three Ely crowns in chief. 
Mr. Lewis exhibited a plated denarius of Trajan, found last July near the 
surface, opposite to Cavendish College. Mr. Clark, on taking the chair 
for the first time as President of this Society, delivered an interesting 
address, in which he called attention to the light that would be thrown on the 
history of the University by the publication of the early grace-books and 
account-books, of Dr. Caius’s annals of his college, and other unprinted 
sources of information. As Mr. Clark had spent rather more than twenty 
years of his life as President of a Museum, he thought that he might be of 
special use at a time when there was a reasonable prospect of seeing dis- 
played in suitable rooms the collections which have been graduaily 
accumulated since the first establishment of the Society in 1839. Nego- 
tiations were now in progress, he said, between the Fitzwilliam Museum 
Syndicate and the Council of this Society, the object of which was to 
transfer the collections of the latter to the University, on the condition 
of rooms being assigned to them, and a specially qualified curator ap- 
pointed to take charge of them. The Rev. G. F. Browne described, at 
considerable length, “some sculptured stones of Anglian character in 
Lothian (Abercorn, Morham, &c.), and some recently discovered sculp- 
tured stones in Durham and Yorkshire (Auckland, Cawthorne, Chester-le- 
Street, Filey, Gilling, Kirk-Levington, Northallerton, Ripon, Whitby, 
York, &c.)” His remarks were illustrated by a large number of outlined 
rubbings of the stone crosses and other objects to which he alluded. By 
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the kindness of the Dean of Ripon, Mr. Browne was enabled to produce 
an actual stone which had been dug up a few weeks ago from a depth of 
seven feet in the churchyard of the Minster. It was, he said, a portion of 
the boss, and of one arm of a very delicately carved Saxon cross, of the 
same family, he thought, as a much ruder fragment which was taken from 
Ripon to York forty years ago, and which bore the name “ Adhuse,” a name 
inscribed in the Durham Lider Vita. In concluding his remarks, Mr. 
Browne expressed his desire that a book should be produced which would 
give a general view of the sculptured stones of all districts ; he felt sure that 
local societies would give their help, which would be necessary for such a 
great work, and he should be glad if in bringing the subject before the 
Society he had done anything towards persuading the Pitt Press Syndicate 
to undertake some work of the kind. The Chairman quite agreed with 
Mr. Browne as to the desirability of having these things perpetuated, and 
said that he would be very glad if the Pitt Press Syndicate thought proper 
to undertake the work. He added that it was obvious that there was only 
one person who could write such a work as was proposed, and that person 
was Mr. Browne himself, a remark in which Professor Skeat concurred. 
HAILEYBURY ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY—Fuly 9. The Rev. C. E. Prior, 
of Merchant Taylors’ School, read a paper entitled “ Notes on a Tour 
through East Switzerland.” Passing through Basle and Constance, 
famous for their Councils, past John Huss’s monument, the lecturer 
proceeded through the valley of the Engandine to Pontresina and Glarus. 
Elm, the scene of the famous landslip, was spoken of, and the Monastery 
of Einsiedel described. Mention was made also of the “ Lake Dwellers” 
of Lake Geneva. The paper was illustrated by maps and drawings.-— 
Oct. 1, the President (Rev. H. C. Wright) acknowledged the receipt of a 
brass from Wimborne Minster, sent by Professor Paley, also of a paper 
in Romany, from F. W. Headley, Esq.; published in the Engandine. He 
mentioned that the Rev. W. D. Fenning had undertaken the post of 
secretary of the coin section, and that Rev. G. E. Jeans had presented to 
the museum a large photograph of the Temple of Paestum. The 
Chronicler (Rev. L. S. Milford) spoke of Manchester Cathedral, and the 
old school and library near it, which were founded by Humphrey Cheetham. 
After mentioning Liverpool Cathedral, and some interesting churches in 
Essex, he turned to Wells Cathedral, which has an almost unique double 
archway leading into the nave. He also described the unique Vicar’s 
Close, connected by a chain gate, and Glastonbury Tor, a high hill with an 
old tower on it, formerly a chapel dedicated to St. Michael. Rev. J. LI. 
Dove gave some estimates of the length and comparative sizes of 
churches ; he then proceeded to Barnard Castle, where the church has 
six steps leading up to the chancel, as in Wimborne Minster, and Standon 
Church. He made mention of the old Roman wall from Carlisle to New- 
castle, many remains of which are visible. Close to the wall are the ruins 
of a very old Roman village, “ Burcovicus,” or the ‘‘ Housesteads.” E.H. 
Young mentioned an old church in Jersey, dating from 1111, also an old 
fisherman’s chapel of 786, with old paintings on the walls and roof. The 
Secretary (J. Outram) gave some account of Dunkeld Cathedral and 
Blair Castle, mentioning a ruined fortress, Caisteal Dhub, or the Black 
Castle, in the neighbourhood of Pitlochry, supposed to be of the eleventh 
century. Rev. W. D. Fenning spoke of the church at Hambledon, with 
some interesting Pre-Norman work, especially a peculiar irregular mould- 
ing. Mr. J. Hussey gave an interesting account of Creake Abbey and 
Creake Church, in Norfolk. The former was founded in Henry III.’s 
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reign, but dissolved inthat of Henry VII. The only remaining portion of 
the original abbey is the south aisle. Creake Church was built in 1331, 
and the nave added about 120 years later. On the chancel roof are 
depicted the Twelve Apostles, each with a portion ofthe Creed. There is 
also a brass of Sir William Calthrop, lord of North Creake Manor, with 
an old inscription. C. F. Gisborne described Uttoxeter Church, with its 
pews a foot higher than the rest of the flooring; also Ashton Castle and 
Croxton Abbey. He also mentioned the discovery of a very old brass in 
the ground at St. Bennett’s, Norfolk. 

BERKSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL AND ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.—The 
members of the above Society made, on July 20, an excursion to North 
Stoke and Goring Churches. Mr. J. Morris, in the course of an interesting 
paper on the former church, remarked that there was a curious mingling 
of the Early English and Decorated styles in the three windows. The 
font probably dated from 1200, that is to say, the same period as the 
chancel. There had lately been some frescoes discovered by the removal 
of the sounding-board from the pulpit, apparently picturing incidents in 
the lives of the Saints and scenes from the Old Testament. One of them, 
perhaps illustrating Exodus v. 10, shows a taskmaster of Egypt, with a 
medizval battle-axe over his shoulder. giving orders to a subordinate who 
holds a scourge. At Goring Church the Rev. C. Kerry read a paper, in 
which he referred to its great antiquity. It was originally a cruciform 
structure, erected about 1100, but subsequently altered to its present 
simpler form. In the tower is a peal of five bells, the third of which is 
one of the oldest in England, having probably performed its musical duty 
for no less than 583 years. In the church are several old brasses, which 
were much admired. 


% 
Antiquarian Mews ¢ Motes. 


REMBRANDT’S picture of Potiphar accusing Joseph before Pharaoh has 
been purchased for the Berlin Museum. 

ACCORDING to the Academy, Dr. Schliemann has returned to Athens 
in poor health. 

PROFESSOR SKEAT is rewriting and revising corrections and additions 
to his stereotyped ‘ Dictionary of English Etymology.” 

MR. CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Reader in Classical Archeology at Cam- 
bridge, has been appointed Professor Colvin’s successor in the Director- 
ship of the Fitzwilliam Museum. 

ROCHESTER CASTLE has been purchased from the Earl of Jersey, for 
£8,000, by the Corporation of Rochester. The grounds attached to the 
castle were thrown open as a public promenade some years ago. It is in 
so bad astate of repair that it is doubtful whether it can be utilised as a 
library and museum. 

THE old Norman Church of St. Andrew, at Irby-on-Humber, has been 
re-opened by the Bishop of the diocese, after thorough restoration. 
Lord Yarborough was one of the chief contributors, and the cost of 
rebuilding the chancel was borne by the vicar, the Rev. C. Holliwell. 

MESSRS. EDMOND & SPARK, of Aberdeen, announce a new biblio- 
graphical work, publishing by subscription, entitled “The Aberdeen 
Printers, Edward Raban to James Nicol,” by Mr.J. P. Edmond. The 
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title of every known work published at Aberdeen during the period will 
be given. The impression will be limited to 275 copies. 

THE Pope has decided to open the treasured documents of the Vati- 
can Library to the perusal of students. Among the unique and most 
valuable volumes contained in the Library are—The “Virgil of the 
Vatican,” dating from the fifth century, containing a portrait of Virgil, 
and miniatures ; autograph manuscripts of Petrarch and of Torquato 
Tasso ; and letters of Henry VIII. 

M. VICTOR SCHOELCHER, the French Wilberforce, whose interest in 
the suppression of slavery dates from a voyage made to the Southern 
States of America in 1829, has presented to the Bibliothéque Nationale 
of Paris his entire collection of publications relating to the question of 
slavery. It consists of about 3,000 numbers, carefully catalogued, many 
of them being documents printed in Belgium, England, and America. 

AMONG recent additions to the Mitchell Public Library, at Glasgow, 
are the following works of antiquarian interest: ‘‘ Forfarshire and 
Aberdeen Ballads and Galloway Poems,” by McDowall, 1828 ; “‘ Britannia 
Triumphans,” by Pennicuik, 1718; “ Buchanan’s Poems,” a beautiful 
Elzevir, in perfect condition, with engraved title, 1628 ; and the manu- 
script Commonplace Book of Mrs. Riddell, the friend and correspondent 
of the poet Robert Burns. 

A LARGE collection of Scottish regimental colours has been placed 
in St. Giles’ Cathedral at Edinburgh ; they have been contributed by 
many of the heads of families in the Highlands and Lowlands, and by 
the Colonels of Scottish regiments and by several public bodies. The 
colours were carried in procession from the armoury of Edinburgh Castle 
on the 14th of November, in the presence of the Duke of Cambridge, as 
representative at once of Her Majesty and of the British Army. 

A COMPARISON is made by a contemporary between the hunting esta- 
blishment maintained by Queen Elizabeth in 1583 and that of Queen 
Victoria in the present year. It is shown that Queen Elizabeth kept a 
pack of buckhounds, a pack of harriers, a train of hunting officials deno- 
minated “officers of the leash,” similar officers known as “ officers of the 
cross-bows,” the keepers of Epping Forest, the keepers of the bears and 
mastiffs, a racing establishment, falconers, officers of the greyhounds and 
spaniels, a mole-taker, and a rat-catcher. 

THE remains of a Saxon church have been discovered at Peterborough. 
As the workmen engaged in the restoration of the cathedral were digging 
underneath for the purpose of laying foundations for the new piers, they 
came against masonry, &c., which clearly indicates the presence of some 
building in former times. It is stated to be a portion of a Saxon monas- 
tery which was built on that spot in 655, and destroyed by fire in 870. The 
stones still bear the traces of having been exposed to fire. A Saxon 
sarcophagus was also discovered. 

THE first of a series of six lectures, to be continued from week to week, 
was delivered on Wednesday, November 14, at the British Museum, by 
Mr. J. Frederick Hodgetts, late examiner in English to the University 
and district of Moscow. The object of these lectures is to find in the 
interesting remains of the so-called Anglo-Saxon period, now in the 
British Museum, “hints corroborative of our own history—that is, the 
history of the English people without any reference to that of the Celts 
or the Cymri or the Romans—from whom the English took nothing.” 

Mr. MURRAY’S announcements include the following entries of works 
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interesting to antiquaries : “ Troja,” results of the latest researches and 
discoveries, by Dr. Schliemann ; “A History of Greek Sculpture,” by 
A. S. Murray, of the British Museum ; “The Origin of Language and 
Religion,” by F. C. Cook, M.A.; “ Peculiar Anglo-Indian Colloquial 
Words and Phrases,” by Col. Henry Yule, C.B., and the late Arthur 
Burnell, Ph.D. 

THE Diario ao Brazil says that while workmen were clearing out the 
River Joanna, one of the small streams flowing through Rio, a large and 
very old cedar chest was come upon buried in the mud, and when opened 
was found to contain many valuables, with gold and diamonds, such as 
lamps, swords, &c., which were taken to the Museum. As usual, the 
treasure trove is supposed to have belonged to the Jesuits, and to have 
— thrown by them into the river when pressed in their flight from 

io. 

THE Montiteur de Rome gives a list of the twenty-two generals of the 
Jesuits, from the foundation of the company to the present time. proving, 
that eleven were Italians—namely, the Fathers Aquaviva, Vitelleschi, 
Caraffa, Piccolomini, Gottifredi, Oliva, Tamburini, Visconti, Centurioni, 
Ricci, and Fortis. There have been four Spaniards—Ignatius Loyola, 
Jacques Lainez, Francis Borgia, and Gonzalez. Germany has likewise 
given four generals to the order—Mercurian, Nickel, Retz, and Ander- 
ledy, the future general, who is aGerman Swiss. Holland and Belgium 
have furnished three—Noyelle, Rothaan, and Beckx. No French, 
English, or Portuguese Jesuit has ever attained to this dignity. 

THE programme for the opening meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, 
November 29, included a paper by Mr. J. C. Robinson, Her Majesty’s 
Surveyor of the Pictures, and one by Mr. George Scharf, Director of the 
National Portrait Gallery, on a picture which has recently become the 
property of the Queen, by whose permission it will on that evening be 
exhibited. It originally belonged to Horace Walpole, and in the Straw- 
berry-hill sale last summer it was put up to auction, and thus passed into 
the Royal collection. “This picture,” says the Atheneum, “was stated 
by Walpole to represent Henry V. and his family.” A report of this 
meeting and of Mr. Scharf’s paper will be given in our next number. 

WHILE some workmen were excavating near the old church at Ander- 
matt, in the Canton of Uri, they came upon several human skeletons, and 
from the lower jaw of one of them fell two gold coins of the reign of 
Charles VIII. of France, at the end of the fifteenth century. Further 
search revealed the presence, in the bony hand of the skeleton, of a piece 
cf linen rag in excellent preservation, and on unfolding the rag the men 
brought to light ten silver coins of the sixteenth century, of the time 
of Francois I. of France. It is supposed, adds the Daily News 
correspondent, that the skeleton is that of a soldier who fought at 
the battle of Marignan, and that, having stolen some money and put 
the gold coins in his mouth for safety, he was immediately after killed on 
the field. 

VISCOUNTESS OSSINGTON has lately caused the mural tablets on the 
walls of the old church of St. Marylebone to be restored at her own 
expense. These monuments, which are over a hundred in number, have 
been pronounced by eminent architects to be unique as regards taste, 
execution, and design, but they were fast falling into decay for want of 
proper care. The faces of the tablets have been cleansed, and the letters 
on them recut and repainted, so that every inscription can now be read. 
The church itself is interesting to all Englishmen; for, having been 
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founded in 1400 by Robert de Braybrooke, Bishop of London, it has 
been the burial-place of many notable personages, besides members of the 
Ducal family of Portland. In its font were baptized the famous Lord 
Byron in 1788, and the daughter of Lord Nelson in 1803. But perhaps 
the most characteristic feature is the old flat tombstone immediately out- 
side the east door of the church, on which the “idle apprentice” was 
discovered by the parish beadle gambling on Sunday, as represented in 
the well-known plate of Hogarth, “ Industry and Idleness.” 

THE Architect says that in a few weeks’ time the present Morgue 
in Paris is doomed to disappear, and the establishment will be trans- 
ferred to the Caserne de la Cité. It may be interesting to know that 
the lugubrious institution originated with the Sisters of Mercy (Fidles 
Hospitaliéres) of Sainte-Catherine, generally known as the Catheri- 
nettes, who undertook to pick up the dead bodies found lying in the public 
thoroughfares, and bury them at their own charge in the Cemetery of 
the Innocents. In 1714 this merciful function of the Sisters is found 
to have lapsed, for the dungeon of the Chatelet was then used as a 
receptacle for unclaimed bodies, which were thrown down pell-mell on 
a thin layer of straw, and left until sought for and recognised by some 
relation or friend groping about by the light of his own lantern. In 
1804 the Morgue was transferred to the old slaughter-house of the 
Marché Neuf. The existing Morgue was established in 1864. 

Mr. HERBERT CARPENTER, of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
has published, through the office of the Institute in Conduit-street, a very 
interesting paper on the Holy Mosque of Kairwan, in Tunis, which he 
contributed lately to the Transactions of the Institute, tracing the idea of 
the vaster and more sumptuous mosque-cathedral of Cordova to its 
original at Kairwan. “Mr. Street’s work on the Gothic architecture of 
Spain,” observes the Z7zmes, “ does not touch on the cathedrals of Cordova 
and Seville, and tourists in Spain will find technical architectural 
information in Mr. Carpenter’s essay which they would search for 
elsewhere in vain. Appended are plans of the Damascus and Kairwan 
mosques and the Aksa at Jerusalem, together with a most complete 
ground-plan of the cathedral of Cordova, from which the general 
characteristics of ancient mosque architecture in the best age of Arab art 
can be appreciated at a glance.” 

On Thursday, October 18, a quaint old custom was gone through at 
the Chambers of Sir Frederick Pollock, the Queen’s Remembrancer, in 
the Royal Courts of Justice, when, on the part of the Corporation of 
London, Mr. Secondary De Jersey, Sir Thomas Nelson (the City Solicitor), 
and Mr. Marshall Pontifex (the late Under-Sheriff), attended to render 
tent service due to the Crown in respect of certain property granted to 
them centuries ago. Mr. Pontifex having handed in the late Sheriffs 
accounts, which, on the motion of the Secondary, were filed and recorded 
proclamation was thus made: “ Tenants and occupiers of a piece of waste 
ground called the Moors, in the county of Salop, come forth and do your 
service.” The City Solicitor on that presented himself, and cut one fagot 
with a hatchet and another with abillhook. The next proclamation was : 
“Tenants and occupiers of a certain tenement called The Forge, in the 
parish of St. Clement Danes, in the county of Middlesex, come forth and 
do your service.” Sir Thomas Nelson, in discharge, counted six horse- 
shoes and sixty-one nails, the Queen’s Remembrancer saying “Good 
number.” With that the proceedings ended. The forge in question 
was pulled down in a riot in the reign of Richard II., and not restored. 
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As the workmen employed in extending the New Courts Chambers 
from Chancery-lane into Southampton-buildings, were excavating, they 
lately came upon some masonry. Some such discovery being considered 
highly probable, Mr. Clarke had already been forewarned by Mr. John 
Sachs, of the Archzological Society, and consequently care was taken. 
Mr. Sachs was immediately informed of the occurrence, and under his 
supervision careful investigations were made. Two walls, composed of 
blocks of chalk and cement (Norman), and in a beautiful state of pre- 
servation, and a portion of red tiling glazed with yellow, were brought to 
light. On'digging below the tiling a deposit of charcoal was found, such 
deposits being doubtless a landmark, for which purpose the imperishable 
nature of charcoal well adapts it, and for which it has been frequently 
employed. Some human bones were also come upon, so the very 
reasonable surmise is that the remains are those the Knight Templars 
left behind them when they removed to the Temple. Some fragments 
of Saxon pottery were also found. 


WITH reference to a proposal to lend some of the MSS. in the British 
Museum for the purposes of collation abroad, Mr. Henry H. Howorth, 
of Derby House, Eccles, Manchester, writes to Zhe Zimes, suggest- 
ing that they should not be lent to private individuals at all, but 
that by a comity between the great libraries they should lend them to 
each other. Thus a student needing a MS. for collation or study at 
Berlin, might have it deposited in the Imperial library there, in the 
custody of the officials, who would be responsible for it, and a similar 
arrangement would enable English students to consult MSS. preserved 
at Berlin: such MSS. for instance, as the English chartularies formerly 
in the Hamilton collection. This plan would remove all elements of risk 
and danger, and be perfectly easy to work. The further objection that 
MSS. should always be preserved in one place so that students may be 
sure of finding them, he adds, is hardly a practical difficulty at all. The 
number of students of any particular MS. is naturally very small, and 
the inconvenience that might arise from MSS. not being available at a 
particular moment would be greatly counterbalanced by the real and 
widespread convenience which a general system of lending MSS. under 
proper regulations would secure. Besides, even in the same library it is 
impossible for more than one individual to consult the same MS. at the 
same time. 


ALTHOUGH the new west front of St. Albans Cathedral has been 
completed by the fixing of the crosses on the three porch gables, there 
still remains several months’ work in repairing the central porch, which 
was found in worse condition than was expected ; and two old features 
in it have been discovered of which no one was aware, and which Sir 
Edmund Beckett intends to restore. The restoration of the south side 
of the nave, beyond the part done under Sir G. Scott, has been begun, 
and is expected to take about a year. All the external stonework and 
the windows are completely dilapidated, and the vaulting of the aisle is 
cracked all over from the destruction of the cloisters which tended to sup- 
port it. The windows on the north side are in very little better condition. 
The new west window is of the same width practically as those of York 
and Exeter, and the famous east window of Carlisle, which all differ only 
by a few inches from 26 ft. The east window of Lincoln is the only one 
in either of the Decorated styles which materially exceeds it. The stone- 
work of the tracing of this is nearly 3 ft. deep from back to front. The 
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width of the whole front is 105 ft. above the plinths, and the height 
109 ft. to the top of the cross ; the turrets, 93 ft. 

“THE FossiL MAN” was the special topic of Mr. Skertchly’s lecture 
at the London Institution on “The Scientific Study of Man,” on Nov. 15. 
Mr. Skertchly remarked that the evidence of man’s antiquity on the 
globe was of a twofold nature, geological and archzological. The 
earliest relics of man are stone implements, and these can be grouped 
into two classes, neolithic and palzolithic, the former comprising arrow- 
heads and ground and polished celts, the latter being always formed by 
chipping and never by grinding. This archzological distinction is 
paralleled by the geological evidence, which shows that a great break in 
time separated the newer from the older epoch. This break Mr. Skertchly 
believes to represent part at least of the great glacial period, and he 
pointed out that all over that part of Western Europe which the ice did 
not touch palzolithic tools are found in surface beds, whereas beyond that 
area they are only found in caves, the explanation offered being that the 
ice swept away the relics from the surface. His own researches in East 
Anglia brought to light the existence of a series of implement-bearing 
beds below a very ancient glacial deposit, showing that man occupied 
that area in very early times. After glancing at the evidence from foreign 
countries, Mr. Skertchly concluded with a sketch of the state of culture 
in palzolithic times, showing that these people had not emerged from the 
hunting stage. 

ON Saturday, Nov. 10, was celebrated in the various cities of Germany 
the 4ooth anniversary of Martin Luther, the great Reformer. At Eisleben, 
his birthplace, it was marked by a grand historical procession representing 
Luther’s reception by the Count of Mansfeld on his last journey to 
Eisleben. The cavalcade, which was of the most imposing description, 
was headed by mounted heralds, followed by trumpeters, the herald of 
Eisleben, and the banner-bearers of the Counts of Mansfeld. Next came 
huntsmen with crossbows. falconers with well-trained hawks, and knights 
with their esquires, clad in the picturesque garb of the period. A herald 
in the service of the Count of Mansfeld, accompanied by a large body of 
knights of the district of Mansfeld, wearing magnificent costumes, 
announced the approach of a group representing Counts Albrecht and 
Gebbard of Mansfeld, with their wives, sons, and daughters. The varied 
costumes presented a most picturesque spectacle. Then followed the 
banner-bearers and Court marshals of Prince Wolfgang of Anhalt, hunts- 
men with packs of hounds, mounted trumpeters in armour, some more 
Court marshals, and then, after his banner-bearers, Count Schwarzburg, 
accompanied by his wife and daughters. Following the Councillors and 
other town authorities of Eisleben, wearing their insignia of office, came 
the hero of the day, Martin Luther, seated in a richly-decorated carriage 
belonging to the Counts of Mansfeld, the great Reformer having at his 
side his friend Justus Jonas of Halle and his three sons Johannes, Martin, 
and Paul. Then followed citizens of Eisleben in holiday attire anda 
number of mounted troopers. A herald on foot, followed by banner- 
bearers, announced the approach of a large group representing the mining 
associations of Mansfeld, headed by their band. Clad in their varied 
costumes of the period and surrounded by numerous mounted banner- 
bearers and the flags of the corporations, they presented a very pictur- 
esque aspect. Next appeared horsemen from the Mansfeld mining 
districts splendidly attired, pupils of the High School in cloth costumes of 
various colours with richly slashed sleeves and wearing puffed caps of the 
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period. As areminiscence of Luther’s youthful days, young choristers 
wearing long black coats sang melodious hymns composed by the 
Reformer. Preceded by mounted trumpeters, next came the guilds, 
whose various trades were clearly indicated by emblematic shields in the 
Renaissance style. Merchants wearing long coats of red velvet, some on 
foot and some mounted, were followed by gardeners in light green 
costumes, butchers on horseback in picturesque attire with shoulder collars, 
goldsmiths bearing the massive goblets belonging to their guild, a band of 
musicians on foot in black velvet and wearing red scarves, mounted 
marshals, and another group of miners. The procession closed with a 
large body of retainers armed with javelins, crossbows, and other 


weapons. 


Antiquarian Correspondence. 


Sin scire labores, 
Quzre, age: quzrenti pagina nostra patet. 


All communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication. 


THE ANCIENT NAME OF PORTREEVE. 


(Ante, p. 264.) 
Str,—Dr. Pring has done good service in recalling attention to this 
point. He notes that “in the laws of Athelstan . . . we have the Roman 


Port still in use for a gate,” which “ carries us back through Saxon clearly 
up to Roman times.” I would add the still more striking case of the 
New/fort Gate, at Lincoln, which actually brings the survival down to our 
own days. Mr. Freeman, speaking of Lincoln, om wed reminds us that 
“the New street leads to the New Port,” and, in his latest work, frankly 
recognises the indisputable significance of the “ Port.” 

J. H. Rounp. 


LORD SACKVILLE AND KNOLE. 


S1R,—I read in the papers that Lord Sackville has shut up Knole, its 
park, and its beautiful gallery of pictures, and by so doing is ruining the 
town of Sevenoaks. It strikes me, however, that in so doing his Lord- 
ship is only acting in harmony with his name, “ Sack-Ville,” the Norman 
equivalent of the Saxon “ Town-shend,” and of the well-known Homeric 
epithet, rroXizopGoc. ALTER HOMERUS. 


THE LATE PRESIDENT OF THE CHETHAM SOCIETY. 
(See ante, p. 198.) 


S1R,—The perusal of Mr. Pickford’s able sketch of the late Mr. Cross- 
ley has brought to my remembrance an interesting paragraph which I 
read in one of the newspapers some two years since. As well as I can 
recall it, the paragraph to which I refer stated that Mr. Crossley was 
the most extensive private book collector in these countries, he havin 
begun to collect when a boy. He owned more than 60,000 volumes, and, 
singular to state, this immense array of his “ printed chums” were ranged 
in piles against the walls or on the floor. There was not a book-shelf 
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in his house. No doubt some of your readers who had the privilege of 
being personally acquainted with Mr. Crossley could relate not a few 
anecdotes of his predilection for book-collecting. Will they do so? 

P. J. MULLIN. 


A QUOTATION FROM CHAUCER. 


S1R,—In his interesting notice of the late President of the Chetham 
Society, Mr. Pickford (av¢e, p. 201) quotes four lines from the description 
of Chaucer’s Clerk as serving to illustrate the character and tastes of Mr. 
Crossley. These lines he gives thus :— 


‘* For he would rather have at his bed-head 
A twenty books, clothed in black or red, 
Of Aristotle, or his philosophy, 

Than robes rich, rebeck, or saltery.” 


This is not in accordance with the text as given in Tyrwhitt, or in 
Dr. Morris’s Aldine edition, or in the same editor’s little volume in the 
Clarendon Press series. The last-mentioned text being that of the MS. 
Harl. 7,334, collated with the reprints in the Six-Text-Chaucer, it may 
fairly be taken as the best presentation of the poet’s meaning. As THE 
ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE AND BIBLIOGRAPHER should never be inac- 
curate, I think it right to offer the Clarendon Press reading for Mr. Pick- 
ford’s consideration :— 

“ For him was levere have at his beddes heede 
Twenty bookes, clad in blak or reede, 
Of Aristotle and his philosophie, 
Then robes riche, or fithele, or gay sawtrie.” 


Helensburgh, N.B. THOMAS BAYNE. 


JOHN HAMPDEN’S SWORD. 
(See ante, p. 225.) 


S1R,—Perhaps it may prove of interest, and be slightly illustrative of 
the paper on “ John Hampden’s Sword,” which appeared in THE 
ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE AND BIBLIOGRAPHER of November, to place 
on record a few particulars concerning the Trevor family, Barons Trevor, 
and subsequently Viscounts Hampden, to whom the estate of Hampden 
ultimately reverted. 

Robert Trevor, who became fourth Baron Trevor on the death of his 
half-brother, John, Lord Trevor, in 1764, was born in 1718, and was 
afterwards created Viscount Hampden in 1776. He was the great-grand- 
son of the patriot John Hampden, died in 1783, and was buried in the 
churchyard at Great Hampden, by the side of Constantia his wife, who 
had died in 1761. Lord Hampden was an excellent Latin scholar, and 
after his death his younger son edited his works. A fine portrait of him, 
three-quarter length in oil, representing him in his peer’s robes, used to 
hang in the dining-room at Bromham Hall, near Bedford, his principal 
seat. 

His father Thomas, first Baron Trevor of Bromham, was an eminent 
lawyer, and was one of the twelve peers created by Queen Anne in one 
day, January I, 1711-12. He had been Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas and President of the Council. He died in 1730, and was buried in 
the chancel at Bromham, in Bedfordshire, where there is a large mural 
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monument to his memory, with an elegant Latin inscription, composed 
probably by his son Robert. He was succeeded in the barony by three of 
his sons : Thomas, second Lord Trevor, who died in 1753-4; John, third 
Lord Trevor, who married, in 1732, Elizabeth, elder daughter of the 
celebrated Sir Richard Steele, and died in 1764 ; and Robert, fourth Lord 
Trevor, afterwards, as mentioned above, created Viscount Hampden. 
Another son, Richard Trevor, educated at Queen’s College, Oxford, 
became Bishop of St. David’s and afterwards of Durham. He died un- 
married in 1771, and was buried in the church of Glynde, in Sussex, 
where his monument may yet be seen, and of it there is an engraving in 
existence. This church he had rebuilt. 

Bromham, the old home of the Trevors, was purchased by the first 
Lord Trevor in 1704, and is about three miles distant from Bedford, on 
the banks of the Ouse. The old hall, once the residence of the Dyves, 
and the home of the Trevors, is still in existence, and in the dining-room 
used to be several of their fine family portraits. So close is it to the river, 
that it is said, on the occasion of a flood, the last Lord Hampden escaped 
with difficulty from his bedroom, which was overflowed by the waters. 
About a bowshot from the hall is the little church containing the remains 
and monuments of the Trevors, and in front of the altar-rails is a 
remarkably fine fifteenth century brass of one of the Dyve family with his 
two wives, and at the end of the north aisle a recumbent effigy beneath a 
canopy. Over the south porch is a little library founded by Thomas, 
second Lord Trevor, in 1740, which contains a folio copy of the Latin 
poems of Robert, Viscount Hampden, edited by his second son, John 
Trevor, and is a fine specimen of typography. A long poem in it, in Latin 
sapphics, entitled “Villa Bromhamensis,” describes the beauties of 
Bromham, and contains many interesting domestic allusions. 

John Hampden, the last male descendant of the long line, died in 1754, 
and is buried in the chancel of Great Hampden, in Buckinghamshire, 
where his epitaph describes him as “ xxiiiith hereditary lord of Great 
Hampden.” The story of the exhumation, in 1828, of the supposed 
remains of his ancestor, the great patriot, has been often told: it took 
place in order to ascertain whether he had died “ from a shot received in 
his shoulder, or from the accidental bursting of his pistol in his hand.” 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. JOHN PICKFORD, M.A. 


MUMMERS. 
(See vol. iii. pp. 105, 218, 275, 322 ; and p. 53 ante.) 
S1R,—The following is a portion of an article on the folk-lore of 
November which I have in a scrap-book: “Plot, in his ‘ History of 
Staffordshire,’ describing a ‘ clog almanac,’ says : ‘ A pot ismarked against 
the 23rd of November for the feast of St. Clement, from the ancient 
custom of going about on that night to beg drink to make merry with. It 
is celebrated in Staffordshire and Worcestershire villages by boys and girls 
chanting from house to house this doggerel :— 
*** Clemeny, Clemeny, time of year, 
Good red apple and a pint of beer ; 
Some of your mutton, and some of your veal, 
If it be good, pray give usa deal ; 
Ifit be not, pray give us some salt. 
Butler, butler, fill your bowl, 
If you fill it of the best, 
The Lord ’ll send your soul to rest ; 
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If you fill it of the small, 

Down comes butler, bowl, and all. 
The bowl is made of a good ash tree, 
Pray, good missis, think of me ; 

One for Peter, two for Paul, 

Three for Him who made us all. 
Apple or pear, plum or cherry, 
Anything to make us merry ; 

Off with your kettle, on with your pan, 
A good red apple, and I’ll be gone.’ ” 

A similar custom is observed on St. Catherine’s Day in Worcestershire, 

the doggerel varying but slightly, and including the lines : 
** Up the ladder and down the can, 
Give me red apple, and I’ll be gone.” 
The ladder alludes to the store of apples in the loft, and the can, doubt- 
less, to the ladder used in going down into the cellar for beer. (Noakes’s 
Notes and Queries for Worcestershire, p. 216.)” 

May I be permitted to add that a statement by J. Great the last but one 
of the above references has a tendency to mislead some readers? Surely 
he is not unaware that the practice of praying for the dead was enjoined 
long prior to the ninth century. P. J. MULLIN. 

Leith, N.B. 

LORD BACON. 
(See ante, p. 198.) 

S1rR,— In his biographical sketch of the late President of the Chetham 
Society, Mr. Pickford uses a quotation from “ Lord Bacon.” 

Who was Lord Bacon? There was one Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, 
whose life and writings are tolerably well known to us all. But Lord 
Bacon is alike unknown to the Heralds and the Peerages.— Yours obedi- 
ently, T. R. ABRAHAMS. 


[Our correspondent is technically correct, but the great man is generally 
and popularly known as Lord Bacon.—ED. A. M. & B.] 


SOOOSoooee 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE Editor declines to pledge himself for the safety or return of MSS. 
voluntarily tendered to him by strangers. 

Will “F. W. D.,” whose letter bears the postmark of Ewelme, near 
Wallingford, kindly send to the Editor his name and address? 


COOCOCCOOS 


Wooks Received. 


1. Worthies of Barnsley. By J. Wilkinson. Bemrose & Sons. 1883. 

2. Catalogue of Books sold by Barnicote & Son, Taunton. November, 
1883. 

3. Curious Epitaphs. By Wm. Andrews, F.R.H.S. Hamilton, Adams 
& Co. 1883. 

4. Derivation of the word “ Glasgow.” By W. G. Black, F.S.A. (Scot.) 
Glasgow. Maclehouse & Sons. 1883. 

5. Western Antiquary for October. Plymouth : Latimer & Son. 
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6. Bibliotheca Curiosa. Edited by Edmund Goldsmid, F.R.H.S. 
Privately printed. 1883. : 

7. On Native Levies Raised by the Romans in Britain. By Rev. J. 
Hirst. Exeter: W. Pollard. 1883. 

8. Foreign Refugee Settlements in East Kent. By S. W. Kershaw, 
F.S.A. Canterbury : Cross & Jackman. 1883. 

g. New England Historical and Genealogical Register. October, 
1883. 

10. Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. New Series. Vol. i. 
Part ii. 

11. The Myth of Kirké. By Robert Browne, jun., F.S.A. Longmans 
& Co. 1883. 

12. Time. November, 1883. Kelly & Co. 

13. The Table Talk of Dr. Martin Luther. 4th Centenary edition. 
London. T. Fisher Unwin. 1883. 

14. Palatine Note-Book. Manchester: J. E. Cornish. November, 
1883. 

15. A History of Southampton. By the Rev. J. Sylvester Davies, 
M.A. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 

16. Among the Mongols, by the Rev. James Gilmour, M.A. London; 
Memories of the Spanish Reformers, by John Stoughton, D.D.; 
Homes and Haunts of Luther, by the same ; Luther Anecdotes, by Dr. 
Macaulay ; Assyrian Life and History, by W. E. Harkness; Luther's 
Table Talk (‘“‘Quiet Hour” Series), selected by Dr. Macaulay ; Cleo- 
patra’s Needle, by the Rev. James King, M.A.; Scottish Pictures, by S, 
G. Green, D.D. ; Luther and the Cardinal, adapted from the German, by 
Julie Sutter ;—all published by the Religious Tract Society. 


POSSOOOOOOOOS 


Books, ec., for Sale. 


Builder, vols. i. to xxii., 1843-65, bound in cloth. <A. G. H., 47, Belsize 
Avenue, N.W. 

Guardian Newspaper, from commencement to 1864, bound ; and 1865- 
70, in numbers. Offers to E. Walford, Hyde Park Mansions, Edgware- 
road, N.W. 


POSSOCOOSOOOOS 


Books, ¢c., Tanted to JPurchase. 


Dodd’s Church History, 8vo., vols. i. ii. and v.; Waagen’s Art and 
Artists in England, vol. 1. ; East Anglian, vol. i., Nos. 26 and 29. The 
Family Topographer, by Samuel Tymms, vols. iii. and iv. ; Notes and 
Queries, 4th series, vols. vii., viii. (1871) ; 5th series, vols. vi., vii. (1876-7) ; 
also the third Index. Penny Magazine, 1843. A New Display of the 
Beauties of England, vol. i., 1774. Address, E. Walford, 2, Hyde Park 
Mansions, Edgeware-road, N.W. 

A ntiquarian Magazine and Bibliographer, several copies of No. 2 
(February, 1882) are wanted, in order to complete sets. Copies of the 
current number will be given in exchange at the office. 

Engraved Portrait of the Honourable Richard Trevor, Bishop of 
Durham (1752-1771) ; also an engraving of his monument in Glynde 
Church, Sussex. Rev. John Pickford, M.A., Newbourne Rectory, 
Woodbridge. 
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